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LOWLY the train rumbled out 
of the station, gathering speed 
with every moment, and bringing to 
Scathlin the increasing realization 
that his last chance of escape had 
gone. A few hours more now and 
they would have reached Hawk Val- 
ley with whatever fate Holt might 
care to mete out to him. He shiv- 
ered a bit as he stole a surreptitious 
look at the grim face of his captor 
opposite, and thought of the wild 
tales that Hawk Valley told of the 
lawlessness of Holt and his men. A 
merciless crew to one who interfered 
with their plans—and what treat- 
ment could he expect with the in- 
criminating wallet in his breast 
pocket awaiting the moment when 
Holt should see fit to seize it? What 
would they do to him, Scathlin won- 
dered. State prison—or would they 
take the law into their own hands? 
He shiveréd again. 
To the girl who had just entered 





the car the expression on the old 
man’s face seemed a thing.of evil 
import. Fear she read plainly there, 
but fear mingled so inextricably with 
craft and guile that it made her for 
the moment uneasy. It was the face, 
she thought, of one who strikes in 
the dark. 

She turned to examine the rest of 
her fellow passengers, in an attempt 
to dismiss the unpleasant impression 
she had received. Stolid, brown 
faced men they were for the most 
part, ranchers and the like, with here 
and there a woman huddled wearily 
into the corner of a seat. Common- 
place folk, every one, but their very 
mediocrity brought her some meas- 
ure of reassurance. Only those two 
—the old man and his young com- 
panion—were different. 

She looked now at this companion 
and wondered that she could have 
failed to notice him up to this time. 
A handsome man, she decided, but 
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there was infinitely more than that 
in the lean, bronze face that was 
turned so intently toward the old 
man opposite him. Even seated, he 
gave the impression of great height, 
and his figure hinted at the posses- 
sion of wiry strength far beyond the 
average. And for all its sternness, 
there was something fine and true in 
his expression, which gave her com- 
plete relief from the unpleasant im- 
pression his old companion’s appear- 
ance had created. 

To Holt the girl’s scrutiny of him- 
self and Scathlin had not been un- 
apparent. He had been pleasantly 
conscious of her from the moment 
that she had boarded the train. This 
was to him a new type of girl, and 
he marveled at her pink and white 
skin, so different from the sunburned 
faces of the girls to whom he was 
accustomed, and at the clear blue eyes 
that looked so sweetly from under a 
piquant little hat of the same shade. 
Yet he did not for a moment relax 
his vigilance over his companion. He 
was sure that in the two weeks that 
he had constantly trailed the old 
man it had been utterly impossible 
for the latter to rid himself of the 
wallet containing the stolen papers 
or to communicate with Harrington 
in any way. For it was undoubtedly 
Harrington who had instigated the 
theft. Harrington had known of 
his discovery of the rich vein of sil- 
ver ore in a neighboring valley, and 
of the grant of water rights that he 
had received. Harrington’s mine 
was not panning out so well, itself. 
Oh, yes, he was quite as sure that 
Harrington was at the bottom of it 
all as he was that Scathlin had the 
stolen grant as well as the other 
papers in his pocket at the present 
time. 

Yet in the two weeks since he had 
discovered the theft and trailed the 
old man to Pittsburgh, Holt had not 
once ceased his watchfulness. He 


had not cared to turn Scathlin over 
to the police, preferring to bring 
him back to Hawk Valley, where he 
might work upon his nerves to the 
extent of causing him to betray his 
employers. They, in common with 
the other good people of Hawk Val- 
ley, had sneered at and looked down 
upon Holt and his men, calling them 
roisterers and outlaws. Well, they 
were welcome to do that. But they 
had thought that they could rob him 
of his mine. He would show them 
how safe a proceeding that was! 
Wait till he had wormed a confession 
from Scathlin. 

Still he had great need to be wary. 
Scathlin was shrewd and would lose 
no opportunity of ridding himself of 
the papers. He would not destroy 
them, Holt knew, for they were too 
valuable. But if there were some 
place that he could hide them, trust- 
ing to recover them later. 

The girl, speaking, interrupted his 
thoughts. 

“T was to have had a section re- 
served,” she was saying to the con- 
ductor. “My brother-in-law  tele- 
graphed me that it was all right. 
He had it reserved for me, but they 
would not let me get into the car be- 
cause I had no ticket. See, I have 
the telegram.” She held out the yel- 
low envelope, and the conductor 
looked at it. 

“Your brother’s name is Harring- 
ton? And you're going to Hawk 
Valley?” The conductor looked at 
her sharply. “Well, just wait. I'll 
see about it. It ought to be all right.” 
He bustled away toward the Pull- 
man. 

“Harrington.” At the word 
Scathlin had turned with a start and 
looked at the girl; but in the act he 
had caught the narrow gleam of 
Holt’s half closed eyes, and, remem- 
bering, turned back again to his win- 
dow while his thoughts went pound- 
ing into new channels. He had made 
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a mistake, of course, to let Holt see 
that he had heard, so he kept his 
eyes turned toward the window un- 
til it grew quite dark. Then, with 
a yawn, he declared his intention of 
getting a drink of water from the 
cooler at the other end of the train. 

“Good idea!” said Holt, rising and 
following his captive down the aisle 
lazily. 

Scathlin reached the cooler first 
and took his drink, while Holt stood 
waiting for the cup and let Scathlin 
go back to his seat alone, apparent- 
ly not noticing him. Scathlin settled 
back in his seat with one eye on Holt 
and one eye on the girl. 

Holt stood drinking in a leisurely 
way, apparently interested in looking 
through the glass of the door into 
the next car though he was fully 
aware that Scathlin was fumbling in 
the inner pocket of his flannel shirt. 
He lingered, hoping that the old 
man would do something which 
would make him more certain of 
what he already believed to be true, 
and saw Scathlin finally, after re- 
peated fumblings under the shirt, 
draw forth a small, dark object that, 
in the one swift glimpse Holt had of 
it, looked like his own leather wallet 
in which he had kept the stolen pap- 
ers. Anxious to see what Scathlin’s 
next move was to be, he remained 
quietly standing and still apparently 
looking through the car door, though 
not a move of Scathlin’s was lost 
upon him. To his amazement he 
suddenly saw Scathlin bend forward 
and pick up something from the car 
floor, then lean toward the girl in 
the opposite seat and put the thing 
in her lap, at the same time speak- 
ing to her. Had the man picked up 
something the girl had dropped or 
was he—? Preposterous! The fellow 
wouldn’t dare, with a strange girl. 
She was smiling and looking down 
at the thing in her lap and seemed to 
be thanking him now ; and just at that 


minute the conductor bustled back. 
She had probably dropped her hand- 
kerchief or pocket book and Scath- 
lin had picked it up. Holt sauntered 
leisurely back to his seat and found 
Scathlin fumbling with his shoe tie. 
He studied him narrowly and fancied 
that he detected a look of cunning 
satisfaction on the stubbly old face, 
yet was puzzled to know what made 
it. Had the scoundrel dared to give 
those papers to the girl when he 
stood in full view? It seemed in- 
credible——and yet? If he had, 
Holt’s hands were pretty well tied 
and he had two to watch instead of 
one. He didn’t like the idea of shad- 
owing this beautiful young woman. 

“Well, your berth’s reserved for 
you all right, but it was in the name_ 
of Harrington. It’s section seven in 
the next car. This your baggage? 
Come this way and I’ll show you.” 

The girl followed the conductor, 
with a half hesitating glance toward 
Scathlin, who was engaged with his 
shoe. Holt noticed she held her hand- 
bag clasped tightly as if she were 
afraid it might be taken from her. 
When she was gone the night set- 
tled down unpleasantly about them, 
and Scathlin, apparently worn out, 
snored as he had not dared for a 
week. But Holt sat up and studied 
his problem. He could not afford to 
take any chances on sleep that night. 
Moreover his heart was in a tumult. 
This girl was coming to Hawk Val- 
ley, to visit the Harringtons. She 
was a sister of Mrs. Harrington, the 
handsomest woman, the best-dressed 
woman, the most influential woman 
in all that Valley. Would he ever 
see the girl? Sometimes, from afar 
perhaps—and a bitter look swept 
over his young face. 

Scathlin slept on, with his coarse 
lower jaw down dropped, and all his 
unpleasant features relaxed. He was 
no charming picture to look upon. 
Holt noticed that there was no 
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longer that furtive grasp of one hand 
upon his breast which had been since 
their journey together had begun. 
Scathlin’s horny hands were lying 
idly by his side, and Scathlin himself 
was enjoying a well earned rest, his 
heavily shod feet sprawled out under 
Holt’s seat. 

The night droned on and the train 
sped on its way through the dark- 
ness, and still Holt sat wide awake 
and thinking. 


II 


EANWHILE Jean’ Grayson 
had followed her bustling con- 
ductor with a sense of deep relief. 
Since the old man across the aisle had 
surreptitiously handed her a worn- 
looking wallet, and asked if he hadn’t 
heard her say she was going to Mr. 
Ilarrington at Hawk Valley and 
would she be so good as to give that 
case of important papers to him and 
not let anyone else know she had it, 
she had been frankly frightened. 
She had accepted the trust because 
she did not know what else to do; 
and, after all, it seemed a simple 
enough request. The man had ex- 
plained that he had to go off in an- 
other direction at the next stop and 
couldn’t deliver the wallet himself 
and it was most important that it get 
to her brother at once. There did 
not seem to be any good reason why 
she should refuse, and yet it had 
frightened her and she wished with 
all her heart that she had gone with 
the conductor to see about the sleeper 
and not stayed here to have this dirty 
old leather case put into her keeping 
by that dirty old man. She didn’t 
know what to do with it. She hated 
to put it in her little handbag, and 
she restrained her well-cut nose from 
a shrinking sniff as she hastily put 
it out of sight. 
She had sat looking out of the 
darkened window with her heart in 
a tumult as the tall young man with 


the fine eyes and the air of reckless 
assurance came back to his seat. 
What had he to do wtih the old fel- 
low? Could he be his son? No, 
never—but did he know about the 
important papers? Could he have 
suggested that the old man give her 
the papers so that, under some pre- 
tense or other, he, himself, might 
speak to her? She did not dare to 
look his way lest he should presume 
upon the old man’s speaking. Her 
first Western trip was a fearsome 
thing to her, although she reveled in 
the joy of it. 

Yet, when she arose to follow the 
conductor and gave one swift com- 
prehensive glance toward the op- 
posite seat, she saw a respectful pair 
of eyes looking interestedly at her, 
with nothing presumptuous in them. 
She felt her earlier impression had 
been correct; that she had no need 
to fear that young man. He was 
dressed like a cowboy or an outlaw, 
but he had eyes like a gentleman. 


Miss Grayson was tired, for she 
had come a long journey, and she 
was glad to creep into her berth as 
soon as the porter had made it up. 


She shrank in dislike from the 
leather case in her handbag, and after 
some hesitation took it out and 
wrapped it in a leaf from a maga- 
zine she had brought with her. She 
could not bear to have the thing in 
with all her nice, fresh handker- 
chiefs and dainty, little articles. It 
seemed contaminating and, anyway, 
the whole affair was puzzling and 
distasteful. She had half an im- 
pulse to throw it away or lose it, 
and then her conscience reproached 
her loudly for so dishonorable a 
thought. The papers might be valu- 
able, of course, and in that case her 
brother would have just cause to 
blame her for her failure to bring 
them. 

As she settled herself to sleep and 
drew around her the folds of the 
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soft, dark silk Pullman robe that had 
been her mother’s parting surprise, 
loving thoughts of those she had left 
behind her filled her mind. All the 
little tender words and looks, and 
the acts of loving sacrifice that she 
might be well fitted out for this jour- 
ney, came flocking to her mind. This 
silken robe was an extravagance, she 
knew, and would be paid for by many 
a denial on the part of father and 
mother, but it represented their great 
love for her. A thought of what 
they would have felt about her being 
accosted by that rough man and 
asked to carry that package for him 
came to trouble her. Yet what other 
possible thing was there for her to 
do but to accept it? It certainly 
could not be dynamite or an infernal 
machine. Her mother would have 
thought of something of that nature 
the first thing, or infection, perhaps 

smallpox or something equally 
horrible. That was possible, of 
course. But still, the man looked 
healthy enough. 

Her father—yes, her father would 
undoubtedly have approved of her 
taking the package. Her father was 
one who never thought of himself 
when anything in the shape of duty 
demanded attention, and he had 
brought her up with the same feel- 
ing. Anyway, now that she had 
taken it and agreed to deliver it, 
there seemed nothing more to be 
done but to keep her word. After 
all it was quite reasonable. Why 
should it bother her so? 

Nevertheless, it mingled with her 
dreaming thoughts as she drifted off 
to sleep, and a kind of assurance 
with regard to it came as she re- 
membered the steady, clear eyes of 
the old man’s companion. 

Softly in her silken wrapping she 
lay and slept while the monotonous 
hum of the rushing train only lulled 
her to deeper slumber. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the 


commonplace sounds of the journey 
there came a grinding, grating shriek 
as of strong metal hard pressed and 
unable to withstand. A crash! a 
jolt!—then terrible confusion. The 
very foundations of the earth seemed 
upshaken, the cars climbing through 
the awful air, then pitching, writh- 
ing, tossing, and at last settling un- 
certainly in strange positions while 
the night was filled with a horrid 
medley of cries and groans and the 
sounds of breaking glass and rending 
metal. Below, rising menacing- 
ly, came the lurid glare of flame, the 
wild exultant crackle of fire that 
knows its opportunity and power; 
the desperate hysterical clamor of 
those who have discovered, and the 
mad, brave shouts of those who 
would attempt to conquer it. 

Jean Grayson awoke in dazed be- 
wilderment. For a moment the noise 
seemed a part of her dream, her 
strange, huddled position on the 
wood at the foot of her berth, a fig- 
ment of her imagination. But al- 
most at once the cold breath from 
her broken window brought her to 
her senses. An accident! It had 
come then, the thing which her 
mother had feared and tried to pro- 
vide against. She was in a railroad 
accident all alone and out in the wilds 
of the West where she was utterly 
unacquainted with anyone. It was 
characteristic of Jean that, when she 
realized her plight, she thought first 
of how her mother would take the 
news, and not of how she would 
bear the experience, or whether it 
meant life and death to herself. 
That she must get out of danger and 
let her mother know of her safety 
was her instant impulse, and from 
that moment her senses were keenly 
on the alert to every detail. 

She seemed to comprehend in a 
flash just what had happened. The 
lurid glare that was already leaping 
and flickering outside showed her the 
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jagged glass in the window frame, 
and scattered gleaming fragments all 
about her. She must move carefully 
not to be cut by them. Fire! That 
was the next thing she grasped. That 
meant that her only hope of life was 
to get out at once. Cautiously she 
looked out of the window to get a 
better idea of things and her heart 
stood still with the horror of it all. 
For one little terrible second she for- 
got her mother and felt only her own 
gasping, choking terror at what was 
before her. One moment she felt 
her helplessness, and gave a cry of 
anguish for those who had always 
protected her from peril, and who 
were far away. Then her own brave 
courage rose and steadied her nerves. 

With resolute determination she 
forced her horror-stricken eyes to 
take in the situation in detail. She 
must know everything, see every- 
thing, if she were to save herself, for 
she comprehended readily enough 
that as things were it was every one 
for himself. No one was going to 
risk his life to hunt her up and drag 
her forth from the pile of doomed 
cars. 

The train had been crossing a riv- 
er. There was water down below, 
black and terrifying in the glare of 
flame whose great tongues were 
leaping among the ruins just ahead. 
The cars were piled one upon an- 
other in wild confusion, and the Pull- 
man in which she was immured was 
standing on its forward end almost 
perpendicularly. The engine was 
overturned and fire was creeping 
upward and threatening the whole 
mass; while below, the great black 
stretch of water reflected the sight, 
making doubly terrible every feature. 

Jean drew back and attempted to 
look out into the car, but the curtains 
were jammed tight by some heavy 
object which had fallen against them, 
and she could get no idea of the sit- 
uation on that side. When she at 


last succeeded in pulling the curtain 
away she saw only a dark precipice 
below, with writhing forms and 
jumbled shapes. No one seemed to 
have thought of any way of escape 
for the passengers, or to be making 
any attempt to get them out before 
it was too late. The shouts and 
cries that came from below had no 
authority among them. It was plain 
that the only hope of escape was 
through the broken window. and 
down into that abyss of water and 
fire below. 

Jean drew back and felt carefully 
for her shoes. She could not take 
much with her, and she must work 
rapidly. The shoes and little hand- 
bag were almost under her, and she 
drew on the shoes, fastening a button 
or two. She hesitated a second with 
her hand on the precious bag. All 
her money, her trunk check and her 
little bits of jewelry were in it. She 
must save them if she could. Those 
papers that had been trusted to her 
were there also. Quickly she stuffed 
the bag within the breast of her gar- 
ments and fastened it there with a 
large safety pin. 

She gave one frightened look 
through the window at the growing, 
widening horrors below, and then 
began slowly, cautiously, to creep 
through, feet first. It was a danger- 
ous and painful task, as there was 
much glass still adhering firmly to 
the window frame, and she found 
that she had to draw back at first 
and hunt up her hair brush with 
which to break away the sharp edges 
and make the opening large enough. 

It seemed an hour, though in real- 
ity it was but a moment or two, be- 
fore she finally succeeded in getting 
out of the window, to cling sus- 
pended, both arms still inside the 
berth, but her body hanging over the 
abyss below. 

Dark shapes were moving about 
down there, dark moaning creatures 











were dropping with dull, sickening 
splashes into the water. She dared 
not look to see if they rose. Her 
head grew light, and she felt her fin- 
gers slipping. Her strength would 
not hold her long, and she was almost 
on the point of trying to creep back 
inside the berth when a long cry as 
of the lost, mingled with moans and 
screams of women and children arose 
from below, and she saw a great 
sheet of fire leap up and lick the 
farther edge of the very car to 
which she clung. She could feel the 
heat of it where she was, and but 
for the slight inclination of the car 
it would have been between her and 
the water. 

With a low moan of horror she 
closed her eyes and let herself drop. 
Down, down, she felt herself fall- 
ing, through endless time and 
space, and knew that she was won- 
dering how her mother would bear 
it when she heard. Then the shock 
of the water, and darkness closed 
over her in a smothering chill. 


Ill 


HE came up again struggling, 
choking, aware of the shouts and 
the noise, of the struggling figures 
and dropping objects, aware that she 
was only one more in the way and 
might better have stayed where she 
was; then struck out feebly; but 
something fell upon her head, 
something soft like a pillow, but 
enough to put her under water again, 
and she felt that this was the end. 
When she could get her breath 
again a strong arm was pulling her 
away from the crowd and noise. 
There were things in the way, people 
and heavy objects, but she was being 
steered through them all, out of the 
labyrinth of horror and into dark, 
still waters. 
There followed an ageless stretch 
of toiling through the water, with her 
breath coming in gasps, and her heart 
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seemingly pounding her very life 
away. Through the blackness she 
went, making a brave effort to keep 
up with the strong, steady strokes 
beside her, but scarcely aware of 
what she was doing. Life seemed 
going from her ebb by ebb, and it was 
not worth while to try to hold on to 
it any longer, and yet the memory 
of her mother’s fears kept her from 
giving in. And after that she kept 
on, unconscious of anything save 
that she must keep going, she must, 
she must—till finally even that dim 
impulse flickered out and the water 
flowed about her very soul softly, 
dreamily, possessingly. Yet still she 
was drawn on and on through the 
blackness to a distant shore. 

He dragged her up on the bank at 
last, the man who had saved her out 
of the chaos of peril and brought her 
with him at the expense of his own 
almost exhausted strength. He was 
panting and all but finished, himself, 
when he dropped beside her among 
the tall reeds that served to shelter 
them from the night, and for a few 
moments they lay quiet, passive; the 
girl unconscious, the man panting for 
breath and unable as yet to determine 
what to do next. 

In a moment, however, the chill 
of the night roused the man, and he 
shivered and sat up. Whoever it 
was that he had saved—her long hair 
and trammeling garments had al- 
ready told him that it was a woman 


*—she would die if she lay long in 


that condition. What could he do? 

He shivered again, then rose and 
shook the water from himself. His 
splendid young strength reasserted 
itself, and his breath was steady 
now. He was surprised that even a 
swim like that, encumbered as he 
was with heavy clothing and shoes 
and bearing another helpless creat- 
ure, should have knocked him out so 
completely. Then he reflected that 
he had lost much sleep during the 
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past few days; still. that was not 
enough to make him feel so worth- 
less. He shook himself and stretched 
his muscles as he used to do on the 
football field after a scrimmage. If 
ever there was a call to go back into 
the game it was now, for this wom- 
an would die if he did not do some- 
thing at once. 

The night was wild and chill. 
Across the river, farther away than 
he dreamed they had come, the sky 
was lurid with the fire that flared 
grotesquely against the darkness. 
The current must have carried them 
downstream as they crossed. He 
had thought to go back and help save 
others as soon as he had this one 
safe, but the way was far and this 
woman was apparently helpless, 
perhaps unconscious, or at least ex- 
hausted. If she lay here in her wet 
garments she would die from the 
cold. He must get her to her feet 
and keep her warm somehow. 

Stooping, he lifted her light weight 
and bore her farther up the bank 
into the woods, then laid her down 
on the ground and knelt to listen to 
her heart. It was beating weakly. 
If only he had fire or stimulant or 
both. Perhaps there was a house 
somewhere near. He would carry 
her a little way and see. So he 
picked her up again, holding her close 
to keep her warm, and struggled on 
through the thick undergrowth in the 
darkness. 

That night was an experience to 
be remembered through a lifetime. 
The young strength of the man 
seemed to revive with the necessity 
and he carried the woman a long dis- 
tance before, with the warmth of 
his body and the motion of the go- 
ing, the girl came to her senses and 
was able to walk for herself. 

For the first instant of her waking 
to consciousness her soul seemed to 
stand still with horror. Where was 
she and who was carrying her? 


What would happen to her? Would 
she ever see her home and friends 
again? The questions rushed madly 
through her mind and almost par- 
alyzed her thoughts for an instant. 
Then memory reasserted itself. All 
the facts of the disaster as she had 
seen them came back. She knew that 
whoever was carrying her must have 
saved her out of kindness. She 
knew that he must have had to swim 
alone during at least a part of the 
way through the water, for she could 
distinctly remember, now, the horror 
of being unable to keep up any long- 
er. Then there was something else, 
a kindly, strong, impersonal clasp 
that made her unafraid. After a 
minute she signified her ability to 
walk, and he set her down at once, 
holding her arm, however, and put- 
ting his own about her for support. 

“Tt will keep you warm if you can 
walk,” he said briefly, and with no 
apology for his strong arm about 
her he hurried her on. It was all she 
could do to keep up with his pace, 
and when her feet faltered he seemed 
almost to lift her from the ground 
as he still strode on. 

“We must keep going,” he said 
again. But still they did not come 
to any human habitation. Finally, 
when he saw that she could go no 
further, and that she needed rest he 
made her sit down in a sheltered 
place behind some trees; and later, 
when she was almost asleep, she 
knew her head was resting against 
his shoulder. Once in the night she 
awoke and saw a fire blazing near 
her, and realized that a man’s coat 
was spread over her and she was 
warm and comparatively dry. There 
was no one in sight, but she heard a 
step not far away and the crackling 
of breaking branches. She did not 
wonder how the fire came. She slept 
again. 

It was in the early dawn that she 
awoke sharply as if she had been 
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called, and stretching her stiff limbs 
looked wildly about her, startlingly 
aware of the night that had passed 
and her strange isolation with an 
unknown man. 

He lay upon the ground at the 
other side of the fire which had been 
piled high with wood and was burn- 
ing beautifully, his strong, fine fig- 
ure stretched wearily at full length, 
the brown curly hair tumbled back 
from his bronzed face, which in 
spite of its soil and grime showed a 
manly beauty. The utter weariness 
and relaxation of his body made him 
seem like a boy. 

The girl looked, and wondered and 
turned away to remember. He must 
have had to swim with her quite a 
distance, and drag her to land after 
she ceased to help herself. Also he 
must have carried her a long jour- 
ney. He had upheld her when she 
walked beside him, and had _ sat 
against a tree and made her lean 
against him part of the time while she 
slept. Then how did he get that 
fire? Some mystery known to wood- 
craft no doubt. She glanced at her- 
self with the thick brown coat tucked 
carefully about her still. She 
touched it softly with her fingers. 
It was dry. He had dried it and put 
it about her. 

She looked over at the man again. 
He wore a brown flannel shirt and 
heavy trousers like the coat. He 
must have been cold himself without 
his coat while she+slept in comfort. 
And he had stayed awake all night 
to keep the fire going! 

There were tears in her eyes as 
her glance lingered on the boyish 
face. She pictured writing to her 
mother what he was like, this strong 
man who had saved her. Then she 
shuddered at the thought of the 
wreck and all she had gone through. 
What would have been her fate if 
he had not put his arm beneath her 
when she was sinking? 


Presently, as the dawn crept higher 
up the sky and lit the world with 
rose and golden light, she stole shyly 
from her couch under the tree and 
stepping softly came to where he 
was and tucked the coat carefully 
about him as he lay, one cheek pil- 
lowed on his arm. Her hand brushed 
lightly against his hair, and she mar- 
veled at its softness—like that of a 
baby. His skin, too, had the clear 
ruddy glow of perfect health, even 
beneath the grime of the night. She 
looked down on him with wonder 
and a great gratitude that seemed al- 
most to overwhelm her. Perhaps all 
people felt so toward men who had 
saved their lives; but Jean Grayson 
had never before seen a man who 
seemed half so strong and great and 
good as this mere boy looked to her 
in the early light of morning, asleep 
upon the ground, unaware of her 
tender ministration. 

She slipped away quietly without 
wakening him, and stood a moment 
looking about her upon the strange, 
unknown world, wondering where 
she was. What state was this? She 
couldn’t even be sure of that. Then 
she looked down at herself. 

She wore the long black Pullman 
robe of soft silk, sadly draggled now 
and torn in two or three places. 
How beautiful and fine it had been 
but a few short hours before! And 
her other pretty clothes that had been 
bought and made so carefully at the 
cost of such family sacrifice? Were 
they all gone? Would her trunk 
burn up? Or had it gone on ahead 
of her? She dismissed the thought 
as unworthy of the moment. What 
were clothes beside life? But how 
was she to go on with her journey 
looking like this? Her pretty travel- 
ing gown! She felt a pang for that. 
Well, she must do the best she could. 

Her hair was the worst of all, 
but she could put that right. Her 
precious handbag—! She put her 
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hand to her breast to be sure it was 
there safe. Yes, it was still fastened 
to her clothing, though the pin had 
torn away and there was but a small 
hold of the cloth still in it. She 
pulled it out and examined it, seated 
behind a tree away from the fire and 
the sleeping man. Yes, the bag was 
safe, and its contents, but its beauty 
was gone, for the thin leather finish 
was blistered and peeling from the 
inner lining. The things inside were 
all there even the strange man’s 
leather case, wrapped in a wet pulp 
of paper. She took the paper off 
and threw it from her, then realizing 
how few worldly goods she was 
now possessed of she reached and 
spread the paper out to dry. It 
would be needed, of course. 

Her small store of money was safe, 
and her bits of pins and watch, the 
little timepiece ticking bravely on as 
if it were alive, and trying to be 
cheerful under adverse  circum- 
stances. 

Jean took out her combs and hair 
pins which she had stowed in the 
pocket of her handbag that they 
might be easily found in the morn- 
ing, and felt rich indeed to have 
them. They would assist very ma- 
terially in her toilet. 

With the aid of the combs she 
presently had her hair soft and shin- 
ing in its accustomed coils and fluffy 
masses, for fortunately for her ap- 
pearance that morning her hair was 
of the kind that tries to curl in spite 
of floods and winds, and it fluffed 
its prettiest with the first rays of 
the sun glinting over it. 

The handbag held, among other 
things, a needle and both black and 
white thread. With their aid Jean 
mended the rents in her robe, and 
managed to make herself look quite 
like a maiden of the present day. 
Then wrapping the damp paper again 
about the displeasing leather case she 
bestowed it in the disfigured bag and 









started forth in search of water to 
wash off the stains of the night. 

Her hands were badly scratched 
and one had been bleeding. She 
remembered the glass and wondered 
now how she had escaped with as 
few scratches as she had. 

But water she could not find with- 
in sight of the fire and she dared not 
go further lest she be lost. She 
found, however, a dense growth of 
bushes bearing great luscious berries, 
and though they were not exactly 
like any berries with which she was 
familiar she decided that they were 
probably edible, and gathered a num- 
ber. Then, coming softly back near 
the fire, she looked around for a suit- 
able place for the breakfast table. 
The sleeper had not awakened. She 
went about cautiously and found a 
great flat rock nearby that would do 
beautifully. In the center of this 
she laid her berries on plates of green 
leaves. 

Then suddenly she remembered 
something, and opened her handbag 
again. 

The day before her cousins had 
taken her sightseeing and they had 
purchased some ice cream soda, with 
which had been given a tiny envelope 
of waxed paper containing three 
small crackers. She had put hers in 
the bag laughingly declaring that she 
would eat them on the train when 
she was hungry, and one cousin had 
added her envelope as well. She had 
not thought of them when she opened 
it before, but now she hurried to 
bring them forth. Of course they 
would be spoiled. But no—the en- 
velopes were still about them, and 
though somewhat damp they had re- 
tained their shape and looked ex- 
ceedingly good to a hungry mortal. 

Eagerly she set them forth, three 
on each leaf-plate, and hurried back 
to the bush to get more berries. 

Either the softly stepping feet as 
they went lightly through the grass, 
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or the falling of a stick into the ashes 
of the fire disturbed the sleeper, for 
he awoke suddenly and looked about 
him. 

The girl was gone! 


IV 


HE look of boyishness fell away 
from him in a flash and he rose 
to his feet and gazed about him anx- 
iously, alertly, as if he feared dan- 
ger near. Then his eyes fell on the 
flat rock with its mimic banquet 
spread forth! A flood of wonder and 
delight swept into his face and a 
great tenderness, such as no one of 
his friends or foes ever dreamed 
could be hid away anywhere in his 
nature. A table for two! And the 
woman had provided a meal even in 
the wilderness! 

He had been wondering how he 
was to get something to eat with 
neither powder nor hook, and here 
she had been quicker than he and 
breakfast was all prepared! 

Something stirred in Jasper Holt’s 
heart that he had not known was 
there, a longing for companionship 
in his life and home; the table set 
for two and someone to care! He 
had never felt its need before and 
he did not call it by that name now, 
he merely experienced a strange 
thrill of joy at the new possibilities 
that life suddenly revealed to him; 
something higher and better and in- 
finitely sweeter than any of the am- 
bitions and ideals he had hitherto 
entertained. 


He was still standing, gazing in 


wonder at the table, when the quick 
crackling of a twig made known her 
return. 

She stood for an instant framed 
in the opening of the trees, her eyes 
bright, her lips parted, her cheeks 
pink with the exercise of reaching 
the berries. Both her hands full of 
the fruit. 

“Oh, good morning!” she said 


shyly before he could think what to 
say, “I hope I didn’t waken you. I 
am sure you needed to sleep longer.” 

His eyes glowed with admiration, 
and he stood startled at her beauty, 
marveling that she had accomplished 
a toilet with so little at her command. 

“How about you?” he said, watch- 
ing her with an admiring glance, 
“You didn’t need any sleep at all, 
I suppose. You were just about all 
in last night and no mistake.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid I was,” she an- 
swered penitently, “and I’m afraid I 
gave you a lot of trouble. I can 
never thank you enough. You saved 
my life. I never should have got to 
shore——” 

“Please,” he said with a smile, 
“It is nothing.” 

“And you had to carry me a long 
distance, I am sure you did. I can 
remember a long time when I’m sure 
I was not walking. You mist be 
worn out!” 

“Why, you’re not heavy,” he said 
amusedly, eyeing her slender frame, 
“I could carry you a good’ deal 
farther than that and not be tired. 
I’m glad to see you looking so rested 
this morning. I didn’t expect it 
after what you went through. It 
was a pretty nervy thing you did, you 
know, that stunt of dropping out the 
window. I had just got out myself 
further down and climbed on shore 
to see if there was anything I could 
do for anyone, when I saw you drop, 
and I thought you were gone for 
sure. There were rocks and timbers 
all around there and heavy things 
falling, and I was afraid.” 

“And so you came and rescued 
me,” she finished, with a look of 
gratitude that brought a flush over 
his strong, tanned face. 

“Oh, I just floated over that way 
to see if I could pick up anybody. 
I couldn’t tell whom I was fishing 
out when I took hold of you, there 
was so much going on.” 
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“Well, I—I can’t thank you enough 
now,” she said, and there were tears 
in her eyes. “I know it was wonder- 
ful what you did “ 

“Oh, that was nothing!” He 
laughed lightly to cover his deep 
embarrassment, “It was bad enough 
all around, and we were lucky to 
get off as we did. But we aren’t 
out of the woods yet. We'd better 
let bygones be bygones for the pres- 
ent anyway. Don’t you want to sit 
down ?” 

Jean smilingly acquiesced, drop- 
ping down beside the rock with her 
berries, and leaning over to arrange 
them with the rest. 

“These ought to be washed,” she 
said as she arranged them on the leaf 
plate in the center, “but I couldn’t 
find any water.” 

“Water won’t be so hard to find, 
but we haven’t anything to put it in,” 
he answered laughing, “and besides, 
we oughtn’t to mind a little dirt after 
all we’ve been through. I doubt if 
the berries I usually get are washed 
anyway. But if I had anything to 
carry it in I’d find some water. I 
haven’t even a hat a 

“Why, I’ve a little drinking cup, 
but I don’t remember whether it’s 
in my bag or not. Perhaps I put it 
in my suit case. I think I left it in 
my bag.” 

She laid down the last berries, 
and, wiping the stains from her fin- 
gers on the grass, she opened the 
bag which she had slipped through 
the belt of her robe and hung at her 
side. It was rather full and when 
it was opened the leather wallet 
wrapped in its damp paper fell on 
the ground, and the paper came off. 

The young man stooped gravely, a 
dark flush rising to his cheeks, and 
picked it up. He did not look 








startled nor surprised and she no- 
ticed nothing strange in his manner 
as he handed it to her. 
she wondered at that. 


Afterward 





The cup did not materialize, but 
there were the two little wax paper 
envelopes, which might hold water. 
She held them out to him, and look- 
ing up their eyes met. 

“Why, you are the man who sat 
opposite to me in the day coach,” she 
said pleasantly, “I didn’t recognize 
you before without your hat on. But 
I remember thinking when I went 
to the other car that you had a face 
that one need not be afraid of. | 
was a little frightened by the old man 
who sat with you—he spoke to me 
—but when I saw you I was not 
afraid any more. Mother says I’m 
always going by my intuitions, but 
I think this time you’ve proved them 
true. I knew you were a person to 
be trusted.” 

He looked at her wonderingly, a 
strange expression of wistfulness 
crossing his face. 

“People don’t often feel that way 
about me,” he said in a strange low 
tone that seemed to hide a good deal 
more behind the words than was said. 
“T guess you’re the first person who 
has trusted me in a long time.” 

“Oh,” she said, looking at him seri- 
ously, “I guess you don’t know—or 
else—” she paused as if in doubt 
whether to finish the sentence. 

“Or else what, please?” he asked 
with compelling gaze. 

“I was going to say or else they 
don’t know you; but that sounds 
rather bold for a stranger to say 
when I’ve only known you a few 
hours. But I’ve had opportunity to 
prove that what I thought about you 
was true. Perhaps it’s that you do 
not always let people see the nice 
things in you as you have had to let 
me because of my need.” 

“Well, that’s a new way of paint- 
ing my character, I must say. I 
rather like it myself but I doubt if 
anybody would recognize it for me. 
I wouldn’t mind being that way, be- 
lieve me, and I thank you for sizing 

















me up in that style. Now I'll see 
what I can do about water.” 

He took the two envelopes as if 
they had been goblets of fine glass 
and walked away into the woods. In 
a few minutes he returned with them 
dripping, his own face ruddy with 
recent washing and his curls still 
damp and dark above his forehead, 
while the strong hands that held the 
would-be cups were clean as water 
could make them. 

“Would you like to wash your 
face?” he asked as he held out the 
cup for her to drink. “Never mind 
the berries, they are all right as they 
are. I'll show you the water and 
then come back to guard the food. 
We don’t know what wild creature 
may find our table and clear out with 
everything.” 

“Oh, would they do that ?” laughed 
Jean, interested. ‘“‘Wouldn’t that be 
funny ?” 

“It might not be so funny if we 
don’t strike a town pretty soon,” said 
Holt looking serious. “We need all 
that breakfast to help us on our way 
after the night we've spent.” 

“T will not wash my face until 
after breakfast,” said Jean decidedly, 
coming back to the rock and seating 
herself by one of the leaf-plates. 
“Sit down, please, and eat your 
breakfast, for we are not running 
any risks on this trip. I want to get 
to a telegraph office and send word 
to my mother and father. They will 
hear about the accident and will be 
terribly frightened about me. You 
won’t mind my eating with unwashed 
hands, will you?” 

“Not at all!” declared Holt, seat- 
ing himself on the other side of the 
rock with the ease of one who is as 
much at home on the ground as on 
a chair. 

“These crackers are a little limp,” 
said Jean, “but it was the best I could 
do considering that they were sub- 
merged for a long time.” 
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“They’re great,” said Holt samp- 
ling one, “but how did you happen 
to have them?” 

She told him merrily of her visit 
the day before and how she had 
saved these. 

“They’re all you have,” said Holt 
suddenly, “you may need the rest of 
them before we are through. Put 
these away and keep them till you 
need them. I'll just eat the berries. 
I’m used to going without for a long 
time.” 

“Wasn’t your life the only one 
you had when you risked it to save 
me?” asked Jean looking at him earn- 
estly, “I guess you'll get half of all 
there is or I won't have any.” 

Holt looked at her admiringly. 

“That's all right but I’d rather you 
saved them. You’re a woman.” _ 

“That may be all right but I 
won't,” said Jean decidedly, “and | 
won't eat another bite until you eat 
yours.” 

He looked at her with a glow of 
appreciation growing in his eyes. He 
never had seen a girl like this. 

“All right!” he said at last, “we're 
partners then.” 

He held out his hand as he would 
have done to a man, and the girl, 
with a quick appreciation of his 
words, laid her small berry-stained 
hand in the big hard one. ; 

“Thank you,” she said earnestly, 
“That rather puts us on an equality, 
doesn’t it? But I’m not so foolish 
as to think we really are. I know it’s 
only a very little bit that I can do 
on this expedition. You do all the 
big, grand, hard things. But you 
mustn’t deny me the chance to do the 
little things I can do, and sharing, or 
even going without sometimes, be- 
longs to my part. I haven’t forgot- 
ten yet that you saved my life.” 

He looked at the little hand won- 
deringly and held it gently in his 
own, with just a slight lingering, 
wistful closing of his strong fingers 
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around it; then let it go as though 
he were afraid he might crush it, it 
seemed to him so frail and exquisite 
and fine. 

They ate their meager breakfast 
hungrily, yet lingered over it hap- 
pily. The morning seemed to each 
as an exquisite treasure of time 
loaned to them for this once, and 
there fell a charm upon them that 
neither quite understood; only they 
were conscious of joy in being alive 
and having each other. The expe- 
riences of the night and the unusual 
surroundings did away with all con- 
ventionalities and feelings of embar- 
rassment they would otherwise have 
had in their strange plight ; and their 
laughter mingled and rang out among 
the trees joyously on that early beau- 
tiful morning after the disaster. 

He led her down to the stream to 
wash while he filled a large hand- 
kerchief with as many berries as it 
would hold. 

“We may need them for dinner,” 
he remarked as he went back to the 
bushes. 

Jean finished her ablutions, and, 
washing out her own handkerchief, 
filled it also with berries; and, thus 
provided with a lunch they started 
on their way. 

After coming out of the woods 
they climbed first to the highest point 
of ground near them and surveyed 
the landscape; nothing more serene 
could be found anywhere. Turn 
which way they would there was no 
sign of disaster or wreck. The soft 
green hills on every side hid the 
secret of its location, and the world 
lay spread before them without a 
hint of ravage and distress. There 


was absolutely no way to tell direc- 
tion except in a general way by the 
sun; and where the wreck had been 
it was impossible even to speculate, 
for they could not tell how they had 
come in the darkness. 

This gave a new aspect to their 








situation. 
during the night that if they could 
work their way back to the wreck 
they would find help, and thus reach 


Holt had been thinking 


home more quickly. But now he 
saw that it was useless to consider 
that longer. They must just press 
on till they came to a house, where 
possibly they could procure horses, 
and information as to their where- 
abouts. There was a reason why he 
wished to get back to the world as 
quickly as possible; yet something 
taught him to be glad that necessity 
had given him this day or part of a 
day, whichever it was to be, with this 
girl. 

He looked down almost tenderly at 
the bright trusting face that smiled 
up at him so bravely. He had a sud- 
den comprehending glimpse of what 
it must be to a girl, such as he could 
see she was, to be dropped down 
into a strange world, far from home 
and protection, in company with a 
man about whom she knew nothing. 

“Tough luck,” he said, answering 
the question in her eyes, “but don’t 
you worry, we'll get out sooner or 
later.” 

“I’m not worrying,” she answered 
earnestly, “but I was wishing we 
knew how to send a wireless to my 
father. I wonder if some day they 
won't perfect the system so that 
everybody can send messages from 
anywhere without any instruments, 
if they just knew how.” 

“That would be great,” said Holt 
thoughtfully, “I’d send one this min- 
ute to the nearest inhabited point 
for two good saddle horses. Can 
you ride?” 

“A little. I’ve never had much op- 
portunity. Father used to keep a 
horse but when we moved to our 
present home he had to give it up. 
There wasn’t really any need for it. 
ut I’m to ride while I’m away visit- 
ing my sister.” Her face brightened 
at the thought, and then clouded, 
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“That is, if we ever get there 

“Oh, we'll get there all right,” said 
Holt easily, taking his bearings and 
deciding which way to strike out. 
“You’re Mrs. Harrington’s sister, 
aren't you?” 

“Why yes, how did you know?” 
said the girl with a ring of relief in 
her voice. “You know my sister, 
then?” This was almost equivalent 
to an introduction, and she knew her 
mother would be particular about 
that. 

“T heard you tell the conductor,” 
he said. “Shall we start? We've 
got a good journey to travel, judging 
by the look of things. This way,” 
and he led her down the slope out 
into the open where they could see 
where they were going. 

“But you wouldn’t have remem- 
bered all this time if you hadn’t 
known who she was,” she flashed 
back, smiling, “How pleased Eleanor 
will be when she knows one of her 
own friends took care of me and 
saved my life.” 

Holt’s face darkened suddenly and 
he did not answer at once. When 
he did his voice was cold and hard 
like a sudden storm on a sunny day. 

“T don’t think she’d call me her 
friend.” 

His eyes were narrowed, and his 
chin was set with a haughty lift. 

“Well, acquaintance, then,” said 
Jean brightly. “Eleanor is a lot 
older than you, of course. She was 
married and went away from home 
when I was just a tiny girl. I 
haven’t seen her all these years, and 
of course she’s changed a _ great 
deal.” 

“Yes, I suppose you’d call ts ac- 
quainted,” answered Holt, still in 
that queer, hard voice. Jean realized 
it but talked on, feeling her way to 
surer ground. 

“T wonder if my sister has ever 
mentioned you in her letters,” she 
said brightly. 


“Possibly!” and you could have 
cut ice with the sharpness of his 
tone. Then added quietly: 

“My name is Holt. Jasper Holt!” 

He watched her with wide chal- 
lenging eyes, but although there was 
a puzzled look in her face the name 
evidently told her nothing. 

“Jasper! What a beautiful name! 
I always thought that was the most 
beautiful word. The walls of the 
heavenly city are built of jasper, you 
know.” 

“No, I didn’t know,” he spoke 
slowly, almost worshipfully. This 
truly was a new kind of girl. His 
face was softened, made tender as 
he looked at her, and saw the morn- 
ing shining in her eyes. His haughti- 
ness fell away, and all the goodness 
and native truth and purity that was 
hidden in his soul came out and sat 
upon his face. The people who 
thought they knew Jasper Holt 
would not have recognized him thus, 
walking beside the girl and looking 
down upon her as one looks upon the 
face of an angel. 

Jean looked up, seeing in him only 
the beauty of his true self, and look- 
ing, trusted, and was not afraid. 

He helped her over rough places 
and up the steep heights, and hand 
in hand they ran down the slopes 
like two children out for play; their 
merry laughter ringing out, forget- 
ful of the recent dangers through 
which they had passed; forgetful, 
too, of perilous possibilities before 
them. It was enough that the day 
was fresh, the sun was shining, their 
strength renewed, and they were to- 
gether. Each was occupied most 
with the fact of the other and the 
day. 

They ate their berries before the 
heat of the noon was fully come, and 
hurried on. But Holt could see that 
his companion was growing weary, 
for the excitement of the night be- 
fore had left her shaken, and more 
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and more she faltered and leaned 
heavily upon him up the hills. Then 
he found a quiet resting place under 
some trees and bade her sleep, and 
while she slept he hovered not far 
away. 

He found a pool where by a skill 
he had long practiced he could catch 
some very small fish; and with due 
patience he at last secured enough 
to make a meal, Then with infinite 
pains he accomplished a fire once 
more and cooked the fish, so that 
when she awoke there was dinner 
spread under a tree—broiled fish. 
with clear water from the brook to 
drink, 

Holt was in a hurry to get on, for 
he was growing uneasy about the 
direction they were taking. It 
seemed as if they were off the regu- 
lar line of habitation and travel. 
Was it possible he had turned too 
much to the north and was due to 
enter the desert at the most remote 
and lonely part, where they might 
travel for days without meeting any 
one? 

He changed the direction slightly 
and they started on again, the young 
man watching the sun anxiously from 
time to time. And now he kept the 
girl’s arm, touching her elbow lightly 
to be ready with help when it was 
needed. Often he drew it within 
his own and fairly lifted her over 
hard places, and so they came to 
higher ground and looked out before 
them once more. The sun was lower 
now, and growing redder as it went 
down with premonition of the night. 
The man could see that the girl’s 
steps were slower, and that her face 
was pale with weariness, though she 
said not a word and plodded cheer- 
fully on by his side. He could see 
that she looked anxiously about on all 
sides as they came to the higher 
ground, and knew that she was 
thinking all this time of her mother. 
The fair, weary face and bright 





determined countenance touched his 
heart deeply, and brought out all the 
latent tenderness in the young man’s 
nature and there arose in him a depth 
of longing to help her that made him 
wonder at himself. 

He looked to the west and to his 
relief saw a small house with horses 
and cattle moving about in the fields. 
He showed it to her and her eyes 
lighted with joy. 

“Oh, that is so good! I was wor- 
ried, for I know I’m a burden. You 
would have gone the distance twice 
if you had been alone.” 

His hand touched her arm more 
reverently-close. 

“T am glad I was not alone, and 
I’m glad you were not alone.” 

She looked up to meet his eyes and 
there leaped from each to the other 
a wonderful realization of the beauty 


of the companionship they had held 


that day. 

“Yes, I am glad I was not alone,” 
she said with deep feeling, “for, oh, 
it would have been dreadful! And 
this has been—beautiful,” she fin- 
ished and wondered at herself for 
speaking so freely. Then each was 
suddenly silent at the appalling reali- 
zation that the free companionship 
of the day was almost at an end. 
They were coming to the world of 
convention and form again, where 
words and actions were weighed and 
motives questioned. There had been 
nothing of that here, for. necessity 
and common peril had blotted them 
out of existence for the time, and it 
had been blessed. Now the thought 
came simultaneously to both. Would 
they ever see one another again 
and be friends? 

The way wound down into a ra- 
vine, and the heavy growth of trees 
shadowed the path. It was -ough 
and he guided her tenderly, respect- 
fully, as one might guide a little child 
one loved. She felt his care in every 
step she took, and her heart re- 
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sponded gratefully to his gentleness. 
Her own father could not have been 
more thoughtful ; and there was noth- 
ing familiar or presuming in his 
touch. He might have been a moth- 
er, from the tenderness he showed. 
Perhaps Jean felt it more because 
she was so very tired, and realized 
her lonely position now that night 
was coming on again. 

In the valley they came to the bank 
of a stream, deep and turbulent ; and 
standing upon its brink looking either 
way there seemed no possible ford. 
How deep it was they could not 
guess, but there was plainly a strong 
current. 

Holt stood a moment, surveying 
the barrier to their progress, walked 
a few steps upstream, and down, and 
looked up at the westering sky. 
Then he deliberately walked out into 
the stream. 

The girl on the bank caught her 
breath but said nothing. Must they 
swim across? Was there no other 
way? She watched Holt standing 
strong and manly in the middle of 
the stream, the water above his 
waist. Presently when he had gone 
more than half way across he turned 
and came back to her. 

She was white with excitement 
but her lips were set and her eyes 
were bright with the intention of do- 
ing his bidding, he could see. 

“IT am sorry. There is no other 
way, and we must hurry, for the sun 
is getting low. We should reach 
that house before dark.” 

He stooped and gathered her in 
his strong arms, lifting her shoulder 
high, and stalked out into the stream 
before she knew what he was doing. 

“Oh, please, I can walk as well as 
you,” she deprecated. 

“Put your arms around my neck, 
please,” he commanded, and waded 
in, holding her high and dry above 
the water. 

She obeyed instantly, in trust and 


shy wonder, and the water rose about 
them, but did not touch her. 

Once when they were in the mid- 
dle of the stream Holt’s foot slipped 
and for an instant it seemed as 
though he would lose his balance, 
but he lifted her the higher and al- 
most instantly recovered himself. In 
a moment more they had crossed the 
stream, and he had set her down 
upon the bank and was shaking the 
water from his garments as if it 
were a common thing which he had 
done and he enjoyed it. She looked 
down at herself. Not a shred of 
her garments was wet, but he was 
drenched almost to the arm-pits. 

“You are all wet!” 

“You wouldn’t expect me to keep 
dry in all that, would you ?” he asked, 
with his eyes dancing. . 

Then they laughed like two chil- 
dren, and a frightened chipmunk ran 
chattering away in the trees. 

“Are you all right?” he asked so- 
licitously, looking at her. His voice 
was husky with emotion and his eyes 
tender. 

“Of course I’m dry,” she answered 
dubiously, as if half ashamed of the 
fact. “Why wouldn’t I be when I’m 
treated like a baby? It seems to me, 
you didn’t quite keep to the terms 
of our partnership.” 

“This was one of the big things,” 
he said, “only I didn’t want you to 
know it. To tell you the truth I 
didn’t know whether that stream was 
fordable or not; and, besides, I knew 
that if you got your clothes wet 
again it would hinder you in walking. 
Come, we must make that house be- 
fore dark. I’m hungry, aren’t you? 
And we’re pretty sure to find bacon 
and corn bread at least. How does 
that sound ?” 

“Good!” she cried laughing, and 
took the hand that was held out to 
her. Together they ran on over the 
rough ground toward supper and 
rest. 
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But the way was longer than they 
thought, and Holt had not been able 
to calculate on the slow steps of the 
girl who was unused to such long 
tramps without adequate food. The 
sun went down and the darkness 
was upon them before they were any- 
where near the little house. 

Once Jean stumbled and almost 
fell, and a sound like a half sob 
came from her throat as she clutched 
at his arm to save herself. It was 
then he picked her up like a tired 
child and carried her over the rough 
ground, until she protested so vig- 
orously that he was forced to set her 
down and both stopped to rest. For 
indeed Holt’s own strength was 
somewhat spent by this time, though 
he showed no outward sign of fa- 
tigue, having been trained in a school 
that endures until it drops. 

By this time they felt as if they 
had known each other for years, for 
there is nothing like a common peril 
and a common need to make souls 
know one another, and to bring out 
the true selfishness or unselfishness 
of each character. Because these 
two had been absolutely forgetful 
of self each felt for the other a most 
extraordinary attraction and rever- 
ence, 

As they sat silently under the stars, 
resting, it came to their minds how 
very far from strangers they now 
seemed, and yet how little they knew 
about each other’s lives; and they 
felt they needed not to know because 
of what each had been to the other 
during the night and the day that 
were passed. 

When they started on their way 
again arm in arm, they walked si- 
lently for a time, marveling at what 
the day had brought them in knowl- 
edge of the other’s fineness. 


“T cannot be mistaken,” thought 


Jean. “He is fine and noble, all that 
a man ought to be. He looks as if 
he had never done anything wrong, 
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yet is strong enough to kill the devil 
if he would.” 

By this time the little house in the 
distance had put a light in its win- 
dow, and guided them twinklingly 
to its door, where three great dogs 
greeted them from afar and disputed 
their entrance. 

The house was not very large, 
only three rooms. A man and his 
wife and some hired hands huddled 
around a kerosene light, the men 
smoking and playing cards; the wife 
knitting silently in the rear. 

They looked up curiously to hear 
the stranger’s story, half incredul- 
ous. They had not heard of any 
railroad accident. They lived twen- 
ty miles from the railroad and went 
to town only once a fortnight. 

“This your wife?” questioned the 
householder of Holt. 

iJean’s face flamed scarlet as a 
new embarrassment faced her. She 
lad not thought of proprieties until 
now. Of course they existed even 
in the wilderness. 

Holt explained haughtily. 

“H’m!” said the man still incredul- 
ous. “Any more in your party? 
Wal, my woman’ll take keer o’ your 
woman fer t’night, an’ in the morn- 
in’ we ken talk business. Yas, I’ve 
got horses, but I need ’em.” The 
man looked cunningly from one to 
the other of the men. 

Jean looked at Holt, and thought 
how far above these people he seemed 
as he stood haughtily by the door 
in his wet and draggled clothing. 

“Oh, I can pay for the horses,” 
said Holt, “and see that they are re- 
turned, too, if that is what is the 
matter.” 

“Wal, that alters the case,” said 
the man more suavely, “of course 
fer a consideration—” 

“Can we get some supper?” asked 
Holt, cutting him short. “We've 
had very little to eat all day, and this 
lady is tired and hungry.” 
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The man’s wife bustled forward. 

“Fer the land sake!” she ex- 
claimed, “hungry this time o’ night? 
We ain’t got much ready, but ther 
was some corn bread and po’k lef’ 
from supper ef they’ll do. The men 
is powah’ful eatahs.” 

She set out the best her house af- 
forded, eyeing Jean’s tattered silk 
robe enviously between trips to the 
cupboard. The men went on with 
their card game and Jean and Holt 
ate in silence. The girl was begin- 
ning to dread the night and to wish 
for the silence of the starlit world 
and the protection of her strong, 
true friend. She did not like the 
look of the men who fumbled the 
dirty cards and cast bold glances in 
her direction. 

She was even more frightened 
when she learned the arrangements 
that were to be made for the night. 
She was assigned to a bunk in a 
small, closet-like room opening from 
the big room in which they were all 
sitting, which appeared to be kitchen, 
parlor and dining-room combined, 
and was to be, for that night at least, 
sleeping room for Holt and the other 
men. 

Holt reassured her, however. 

“Don’t you worry,” he said softly, 
“Tl bunk across in front of your 
door. You can sleep and trust me.” 

She flashed up at him a bright, 
weary smile that sent a thrill of joy 
through him and made him feel that 
nothing in all life could be better 
than to defend this girl who trusted 
him. And as for the girl, she re- 
tired with a feeling of perfect se- 
curity in the guardianship of this 
strong man. 

Vv 
[XN the early rose and gold of the 
morning Jean awoke to the smell 
of cooking ham and the sizzle of 
eggs frying just the other side of 
her thin partition, and knew that she 


had slept in safety under guard of 
her new found friend. 

“Jasper! Jasper Holt!” said a 
strange, sweet voice within her soul, 
and she wondered at the beauty of 
the name and the thrill of possession 
she felt in it. 

Jean had a little money carefully 
sewed inside her clothing. She made 
a bargain with the woman of the 
cabin for a khaki skirt and blouse, 
of doubtful cut and shabby mien, 
but whole and clean. For these she 
gave two dollars and the remains of 
the once-treasured but now tattered 
and travel-stained silk robe she wore. 
And so it was as a Western girl, in 
riding skirt and blouse, that she 
emerged from the little closet where 
she had slept, but so wholly was she 
able to subjugate her clothes, and so 
exquisitely did her flower face and 
golden-brown hair set them off that 
they took on a style and beauty en- 
tirely out of their nature; and their 
former owner stared in wonder and 
sighed with envy as she beheld. 

Holt looked at the girl in startled 
wonder when she appeared, so trig 
and sweet in her traveling garb. 
When they mounted and rode away, 
Jean like the queen of a girl that she 
was, and her companion no less noble 
in his bearing, the joy they felt in 
the day and each other was only 
equaled by their own shyness in 
speaking of it. 

They talked about many things 
that morning as they rode happily 
toward Hawk Valley. Holt felt no 
anxiety, now, about reaching there 
by night for he knew exactly where 
he was and how to get there. He 
had bargained with one of the men 
for firearms, and he could now 
shoot enough to keep them from hun- 
ger even if they were delayed. He 
had matches in his pocket, and he 
was perfectly rested. For the first 
half of the journey, at least, he gave 
himself up to the bliss of a compan- 








ionship such as he had never known 
in the whole of his young life. Rev- 
erence, awe, adoration were in his 
glance as he looked at the girl, and 
a great wistful sadness grew as the 
day lingered toward evening. 

They rode first straight down to 
the telegraph station which was 
about fifteen miles from the settler’s 
cabin, and sent reassuring telegrams 
from the forlorn little office set out 
alone in the middle of the prairie, 
one to Jean’s father and mother back 
in the Eastern home, and one to her 
sister, Eleanor Harrington, in Hawk 


Valley. 
Inquiry concerning the accident 
brought little information. The 


wreck had been on the “other road” 
and the agent “hadn’t heard much.” 
He “didn’t know whether many lives 
were lost or not,” and he “guessed it 
was the engineer’s fault, anyhow— 
it usually was.” 

They rode on their way in happy 
converse. Jean was led to tell of 
her home life. She seemed to love 
to talk of home, and picture her 
family, her friends, the church where 
her father preached, the companions 
of her girlhood, the serious school 
life and church work to which she 
had been devoting herself ; and above 
all he saw and wondered over the 
sweet confidence that existed between 
this girl and her parents. He sighed 
as he thought what might have been 
his life if someone had cared for 
him and trusted in him that way, or 
if he had had a sister like this girl. 

Suddenly, in the middle of the 
afternoon the girl looked up and 
asked: “Will your mother worry? 
Did you send her a telegram, too?” 

He looked at her half startled. 

“My mother?” he said in a strange 
cold voice. “My mother never wor- 
ries about me. She isn’t that kind. 


I doubt if she even knows where I 
am these days. 
mother married again. 


Father died and 
My step- 
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father and I didn’t get on. 


I came 
West with a cousin when I was only 
fourteen. My cousin went back East 


but I’ve been here ever since. 
There’s no one to care where I am.” 
There was a bitterness in the young 
voice and a hardness on the hand- 
some features that cast a pall over 
the beauty of the afternoon for Jean. 

“Oh,” she said, looking at him 
earnestly. “Oh, don’t say that! I’m 
sure some one cares.” 

There were tears in her eyes. He 
looked so noble and good to her, and 
her heart went out to him utterly in 
his loneliness. In that moment she 
knew that she cared with all her 
heart ; that she would always care. 

He looked at her with wonder 
again and a yearning that he could 
not hide. 

“T believe you would care!” he 
exclaimed. 

“Yes, I should care, I couldn't 
help it,” she said, “You have done 
so much for me you know, and I 
know you so well she 
hesitated, “I don’t see how anybody 
who belonged to you could help car- 
ing.” Her cheeks were rosy with 
the effort to say what she meant 
without seeming unmaidenly. 

His brow darkened. 

“Belonged!” he said bitterly, “Be- 
longed! Yes, that’s it. I don’t be- 
long!” 

His voice was so different and so 
harsh that it almost frightened her. 
She watched him half afraid as he 
brought his horse to a sudden stop 
and looked about him. Then 
changed the subject abruptly: 

“This is a good place to camp for 
supper and rest,” he said, as if he 
had quite forgotten what they had 
been saying. 

He swung down from the saddle, 
hobbled his horse, and came around 
to her side to help her alight; but 
stood a moment looking earnestly, 
tenderly into her eyes, and she looked 























back at him trustingly, wonderingly, 
with the worshipful homage a wom- 
an’s eyes can hold for the man who 
has won her tenderest thoughts. It 
was unconscious and the man knew 
so and treasured her look the more 
for that. 

“I believe you do care, now,” he 
said, in a voice that made the girl’s 
heart leap up and the color flame 
into her cheeks. 

Then before she could answer he 
lifted her reverently from the saddle 
and put her on the ground. 

He hobbled her horse, unstrapped 
the pack of provisions and went off 
to gather up firewood, but when he 
returned, she was sitting where he 
put her under the tree, her face 
buried in her hands, her slender form 
motionless. 

He stood for a moment and 
watched her; then came over and 
knelt down beside her, and taking 
her hands gently from her face 
looked into the dewy depths of her 
sweet eyes and spoke: 

“Don’t!” he pleaded gently, “Let’s 
have supper now, and then we'll talk 
it all out. Will you come and help 
me make a fire?” 

There was something in his 
strong, tender glance that helped her 
to rise to his call. A lovely smile 


_grew in her eyes. She let him help 


her to her feet, and casting aside the 
reserved shyness that had fallen over 
her she ran here and there, gather- 
ing sticks and helping to make the 
fire blaze; talking merrily about the 
supper they were preparing, just as 
she had done all day; but her heart 
was in a tumult of wonder. 

It was when the supper was eaten 
and the fire flickering low in the dy- 
ing light of sunset that Holt came 
and sat down beside the girl, and 
again a great silence fell between 
them. 

Holt had planned their home-com- 
ing to be in the dark. For the girl’s 
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sake he would not have witnesses 
to their arrival. This thoughtfulness 
sprang from finer feelings than the 
people of Hawk Valley dreamed that 
he possessed. There remained but 
a little over an hour’s ride to reach 
Hawk Valley and Holt did not mean 
they should get there before nine 
o'clock at least. 

He sat gravely quiet, his strong 
hands folded across his raised knees, 
his back against a tree, looking 
bravely, wistfully, off into the dis- 
tance. He seemed a great deal old- 
er, now, with that grave, sad expres- 
sion. Jean stole a glance at him, 
and wondered why this silence had 
so suddenly fallen upon them. 

Then the man broke the stillness 
in a low, tense tone. “There’s some- 
thing I must tell you—” ; 

The very air seemed waiting to 
hear what he would say. The girl 
scarcely breathed. 

“Tt wouldn’t have been the square 
thing for me to tell you that I love 
you if I had been the only one that 
cared ; but we’ve been through all this 
together, it’s as if we had known 
each other for years—and you care, 
too! I can see it in your eyes; and 
it’s up to me to help you stop it. It 
would be an easier job, perhaps, if 
I were used to being trusted, but it’s 
an honest fact that you’re the first 
person that has really trusted me 
since I can remember—” 

His voice broke and he hesitated. 
A sob swelled in the girl’s throat, 
and her little hand stole out and just 
touched him reassuringly. 

He turned at that and the cloud on 
his young face cleared and bright- 
ened into a smile that seemed to en- 
fold her in his glance of tenderness, 
yet he lifted not a finger to touch her. 

“T love you! How I love you!” 
he said, in a low, lingering tone, as 
if the speaking of the words were 
exquisite joy that he knew was fleet- 
ing and must be treasured. 
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“IT never knew there was a girl 
like you. I loved you at once as 
soon as I saw you in the train—but 
I knew, of course, you were not for 
me. I’m not fit for you—I’m not in 
your class at all—and I wouldn’t 
have dreamed of anything but wor- 
shipping you, even after these days 
together—only you care! I’d give 
anything in this world if I could 
keep that knowledge and take it to 
the end and die with it—to remem- 
ber that look in your eyes when you 
said you trusted me—and thought I 
was good—and all. If you weren’t 
going right where they know all 
about me and will tell you, I’d never 
have opened my lips. I'd have stolen 
this one little bit of trust and kept 
it for my own; for down in my heart 
I know it isn’t wrong, I know you 
can trust me. I’d give my life to 
keep that trust r 

He was looking straight into her 
clear eyes as he talked and his own 
eyes were clear and good, showing 
his strong, true spirit at its best. 
The appeal in his voice suddenly 
went to the girl’s heart. With a 
growing uneasiness she had listened 
to his words, and she felt that she 
could bear no more. The tears 
rushed to her eyes and she put up 
her hands to cover her face. 

“Please. Tell me!” she breathed 
softly. 

Puzzled, thrilled with the wonder 
of her tears and longing inexpress- 
ibly to comfort her, he put out his 
hand awkwardly and laid it on her 
bowed head bending over her as he 
might have done to a child in trouble. 

“There’s nothing for you to feel 
badly about,” he said in a voice of 
wonderful tenderness. “This is my 
own concern. I just wanted to be 
the one to tell you myself that I’m 
not what you think me. I’m not 
bad, really, the way I might be, but 
I've not been good, and I’m not a 
gentleman, not the kind you’re used 








to. Nobody thinks I’m worth any- 
thing at all. Your people hate me. 
Wild Jasper, they call me and would 
think it a good thing if somebody 
would kill me, I know. You see how 
it is that I can’t be like other men 
who love you. I cannot ask you to 
marry me; for after you’ve heard 
what your family will say about me 
you won’t look at me yourself— 
and I won’t blame you. It’s all my 
own fault, I suppose. I can see it 
now, though I never thought so till 
I looked in your eyes on the train. 
If I had known a girl like you was 
coming my way I’d have made things 
different I’d have been ready—— 
but I didn’t know. And now it’s too 
late. I’m not fit for you.” 

He took his hand from her head 
and dropped back against the tree 
again, a bitter expression on his face. 

“Oh, don’t,” she pleaded softly, 
quick to see his changing mood. 
“Please don’t look like that. Won't 
you tell me what you have done that 
makes them all feel so about you?” 

“I’ve been a fool,” he said bitterly. 
“I’ve drunk and caroused. I’ve lived 
a wild, rough life. And I’ve been 
hard—hard! Out there they hate 
me. They call me Wild Jasper. 
Well, I deserved the name, I sup- 
pose.” 

He bent his head for a moment 
and was silent. Then he continued, 
pouring out the tale of his turbulence, 
his follies—the old tale of follies 
and sins as old as the hot blood of 
youth. 

But the girl listened with a joy that 
was infinitely greater than the pain 
his confession gave her. He was 
holding nothing back, she knew, and 
with the knowledge came a realiza- 
tion of the wonderful thing that love 
had done to this man. Wild he had 
been, yes, wild and foolish, living 
roughly, showing no mercy to his 
enemies. But she knew he had done 
no great wrong. She knew that in 
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spite of the pitiable tale there was 
no smirch upon him; and her heart 
was filled with a fierce rush of glad- 
ness at the knowledge. 

She interrupted him now, tender- 
ly, tremulously, excusing him, telling 
him that she understood. But he 
stayed her. 

“Don’t you see?” he cried, “how 
hopeless it is? Who am I to attempt 
to win you?” 

“But it isn’t hopeless. You have 
been foolish, that’s all. But you can 
change all that.” She put her hand 
out quickly and touched his shoulder. 

“Change it,” he replied, and there 
was the ring of desperation in his 
voice. “You don’t suppose that I 
would do those things again, now 
that I know you, do you? It isn’t 
that that troubles me. It’s you. 
How can I hope for you, no matter 
how I change? Why, your father 
wouldn’t have me in his house.” 

Again her hand went out to him 
in quick sympathy, and he grasped it 
and held it in his strong fingers. 

“Oh, I'll change, of course,” he 
said, still hopelessly. “I'll never 
again do any of the things that I 
know you wouldn’t like. I couldn’t 
now I know you—now that you've 
trusted me. I wouldn’t want to. 
You have made everything seem dif- 
ferent. If it’ll please you any I'll 
promise anything you like. But, of 
course, I know that doesn’t matter 
so far as our ever having each other 
is concerned. Nothing I can do can 
make people forget what they think 
Iam. I never was quite as bad as 
they thought me, but they can’t be 
made to think I wasn’t; and your 
folks would never feel differently. 
They’d always think you’d gone to 
perdition if you had anything to do 
with me. I’m not fit for you. I 
know it and there’s an end of it, but 
I'll spend the rest of my life trying 
to make myself what I ought to have 
been, if that will comfort you.” 


The girl’s hands clung now with 
almost a painful clasp, and tears 
were dropping down her face. 

“Don’t! Don’t!” he pleaded earn- 
estly, “Don’t take it so. I’m not 
worth it, really I’m not. You'll find 
it out when you get to your sister’s 
and hear her talk, and—forget— 
about this—” his voice broke and he 
lifted his face white with sudden 
realization of what that would mean 
to him. “How I love you! Oh, 
God! What a fool I have been!” 
The words were wrung from the 
depths of his soul. 

Then the girl spoke, her voice 
calm with a _ suddenly acquired 
strength and her hands laid quietly 
on his. 

“Listen!” she said, and he won- 
dered at the determination in her 
voice, “I shall never forget. Never. 
Nothing that anybody can say will 
ever make me think as they do of 
you. I know you—and you have 
saved my life * 

He stirred impatiently, and almost 
roughly tried to draw his hands 
away. 

“Don’t talk of gratitude——” he 
said huskily. 

“No,” she said firmly, taking his 
hands and laying her own within 
them again. He took them as if they 
were a sacred trust and laid his own 
reverently about them. 

“I am not talking of gratitude,” 
she said and her voice was tense 
with feeling. “You saved my life 
and I know what you are, and what 
you have done for me. Nothing can 
ever change that, not even what you 
have done in the past; and nobody 
can ever make me feel differently 
about you. I know you, I trust you 
—I—love—you.” Her voice was low 
and sweet as she said this and she did 
not lift her eyes. The young man 
felt her fingers tremble within his 
own strong grasp, and he looked 
down wonderingly at the slender 
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wrists and thrilled with awe at her 
words. It humbled him, shamed him, 
with a pain that was a solemn joy, to 
hear her. And he had nothing to 
say. What gracious influence had 
been at work in his behalf that a 
miracle so great should have been 
wrought in a pure girl’s heart for 
him—an outcast—a careless, selfish 
wild man who had hitherto lived as 
he pleased, for himself, and caring 
for nobody, nobody caring for him? 
lle had held the creed that the whole 
world was against him, and his chief 
aim in life should be to circumvent 
and annoy that world. Nothing good 
and holy had ever come into his life 
before. Knowledge he had, and a 
certain amount of worldly wisdom 
learned in a hard school, and well 
learned; but love, care, tenderness, 
trust, had never been given to him 
even in his babyhood. No wonder 
he was confounded at the sudden 
treasure thrust upon him. 

“T am only a very young girl,” 
she went on, “and I would not do 
anything to hurt my parents. I love 
them too well. It may be that you 
can never win their faith and that 
we shall never be more to each other 
than we are now. But I shall al- 
ways trust you and know that you 
are doing what is right. And oh, 
my dear, I am sure that if you try 
they will come to see you as I do. 
Promise me that you will try e 

His voice was low and solemn, and 
his eyes held depths of sincerity as 
he lifted them to her pleading ones 
and answered: 

“T promise you.” 

“And I promise you that I will 
trust you always,” she said, and thus 
their covenant was made. 


VI 
FroR a long moment they sat with 
clasping hands unaware of the 


beauty of the evening, aware only of 
their own two startled, suffering 








spirits. They did not seem to need 
words, for each knew what was in 
the other’s heart. 

He raised her at last to her feet 
and bending low whispered: 

“I thank you.” 

He stood a moment hesitating, then 
gave her hands one quick pressure 
again and turned away. 

“I was going to ask something,” 
he said, “but I guess that isn’t 
square.” 

And she stood in the moonlight 
wondering what it might have been. 

Silently he helped her on the pony 
and without words they rode away 
into the moonlight. 

There were tears in the girl’s eyes 
when she lifted them at last and 
asked : 

“And won't I see you at all? 
Won’t you ever come to the house?” 

“T am afraid not,” he answered 
after a moment of silence. 

They came at last to the brow of 
a hill, where below them at a gentle 
slope Hawk Valley lay, its lights 
twinkling among the velvety shadows 
of the night. In the clear moonlight 
it seemed so near, so sudden as it 
lay just below them that Jean caught 
her breath in a cry that was almost 
a sob. She knew without being told 
that the parting of their ways had 
come. By common consent they 
checked their horses and made them 
stand side by side. Holt put out 
his hand and laid it on hers. 

I won’t disappoint you,” he said 
huskily. “No matter what anybody 
tells you, always remember that. I 
won’t disappoint you! You needn't 
think I’ve forgotten or changed. I 
don’t forget the only good thing that 


ever came into my life. You can 
trust me.” 
“T know,” she replied. “I know 


I can trust you. And I’ve been 
thinking. There’s no reason why 
you couldn’t come to see me. I don’t 
care what anybody thinks. You 











I’m not ashamed of 
you. I have the right to ask you to 
call and to receive you. My father 
would approve of that I am sure.” 

“You're wonderful!” he exclaimed 
intensely, “You're not like any other 
girl I ever saw. But, it wouldn’t 
do. Your father might stand for it, 
but your brother-in-law never would. 
He hates me like poison, not so much 
because of my reputation as because 
I’ve stood in the way of some of his 
plans. He would kick me out like a 
dog if I darkened his doors. You'll 
understand when you hear them talk. 
It would be just as well if you didn’t 
say anything about me. It won’t be 
necessary for them to know who 
brought you home; just say a man 
who was on the train 

Jean straightened up in her saddle 
and grasped his hand. 

“Indeed I shall tell them who 
brought me out of death, and just 
what I think of him. They shall 
know all that you have done for me. 
Do you think I would keep still about 
it? I couldn’t. It would be disloy- 
al. It would be cowardly!” 

He watched her kindling face and 
flashing eyes in the moonlight and 
hungrily stored the picture away in 
his memory. 

“Darling!” he breathed reverent- 
ly as if the words were drawn from 
his lips in spite of all resolution. 
Then, raising his voice a trifle, and 
lifting his head to the night sky: 

“T never knew a girl could be like 
that! !” 


saved my life! 





What a fool I have been! 
The words ended almost in a groan, 
and for answer the girl drew nearer 
to him and laid her other hand gent- 
ly upon his. 

“T am going to trust you always,” 
she repeated. 

Lights flashed below them in the 
village and voices rose; a coarse 
laugh rang out and a child’s cry; 
some people talking in an open door- 
way in another place and calling good 
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night. Then a door slammed and 
other lights twinkled; just the com- 
monplace noises of life jarring in to 
break a moment of tremendous im- 
port in the lives of these two. The 
time had come to go down to their 
valley and they knew it. With one 
lingering hand-clasp they started on 
down to the village. 

Holt selected the shadowed ways 
and quieter approach to the Harring- 
ton house, and without another word 
the two rode silently until they came 
to their destination. 

Holt checked the horses, and, dis- 
mounting, stood beside Jean in the 
shadow of a great tree by the road- 
side. Within ten feet of them the 
light from a wide window streamed 
out upon the grass in front of a 
pleasant house built in bungalow- 
style, with broad porches and vine- 
clad approaches. Hammocks and 
easy rockers were dimly visible, with 
a brighter hint of glow and warmth 
inside the swaying curtains of the 
window where a piano was sounding 
pleasantly, and a man and woman 
were sitting on either side of a table 
under a reading lamp prettily shaded. 
A boy’s voice called down the stairs 
and the little girl at the piano stopped 
playing and answered him, then 
tinkled on with her music. 

All this the two under the tree saw 
and heard without sensing it. They 
were looking into one another’s eyes 
in the semi-darkness, realizing that 
across that streak of light was sep- 
aration for them, perhaps forever ; 
and that this instant here and now 
was all that was left to them out of 
the eternity of the future. 

Jean put her hands timidly on 
Holt’s shoulders. “I’ve been think- 
ing what it was you wanted to ask 
of me,” she said so softly that if one 
had been passing it would have 
seemed but the breathing of the eve- 
ning air. She waited and Holt 
looked at her wistfully. 
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“IT have no right,” he said. “It 
wouldn’t be square.” 

The girl waited, her eyes looking 
shyly into his, though in the shadow 
they could see more with the spirit 
than with the material vision. 

“Was it she stopped, her 
heart beating fast. “Was it—this?” 

She leaned forward and kissed him 
softly on the forehead just where 
the soft curls waved away, and her 
lips were like a benediction, that 
seemed to bring forgiveness, purging 
away the past. 

With bowed head as at a sacra- 
ment he stood, then softly said: 

“You have understood, and I 
thank you. I had no right to ask, 
but I can never forget or be false 
to that.” 

He stooped and laid his lips rev- 
erently on her hands; then lifted her 
down quickly as if he could not bear 
to make the sorrow of the parting 
longer; and together they went for- 
ward across the patch of light, up the 


path and the wide, low steps to the 
porch. 

Holt knocked once on the door, 
not loudly, but there was in the 
sound a menace that made Jean shud- 


der as she heard it. She reached out 
her hand to his as if she would take 
shelter there from something that 
was coming, and that she could not 
quite understand. Holt pressed her 
fingers quickly, tightly, in a clasp that 
almost hurt her, and then dropping 
her hand stepped back into the shad- 
ow of the vines as the tinkling piano 
stopped. There was a sound of foot- 
steps coming to the door, and of 
voices in expectation. 

The door was flung wide and in 
the stream of light Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrington stood looking eagerly out 
into the darkness. The girl stood 
alone in the light on the porch, with 
Holt in the shadow at her side. 

“T have brought Miss Grayson,” 
said Holt in a grave, almost chal- 


lenging tone, from his dark position 
just outside the stream of light. 

But the people in the doorway 
whose eyes had come from the 
lighted room saw only the figure of 
the girl standing in the brightness, 

“Oh, Jean! My little sister! You 
have come at last!” cried Mrs. Har- 
rington rushing forward to clasp her 
in her arms, and draw her inside 
the door ; and in the confusion of the 
greetings the girl’s escort was quite 
forgotten for the moment. 

Within the doorway at last they 
looked about for him and found no 
one. 

“Why, who came with you, child? 
Where has he gone?” asked her 
brother-in-law solicitously. “We 
must ask him in and hear all about 
your adventures.” He stepped out 
on the porch and looked down the 
path in the moonlight, but saw no one 
anywhere. 

“Yes, please ask him in,” pleaded 
Jean, “he has been so wonderful! 
He saved my life. If it hadn’t been 
for him I shouldn’t have been here.” 
And she hurried to the door and 
peered out into the darkness. 

“Of course,” said her sister, going 
to the door and peering out into the 
dark. “How thoughtless of us not to 
have welcomed him at once, but we 
were so overwhelmed to have you 
at last, after all the anxiety—you 
can’t think how terrible it has been. 
Which way could he have gone? 
James, look down the road either 
way. He can’t be far away. What 
was his name, Jean. Can’t you call 
after him?” 

“He must be over there,” Jean 
pointed toward the great tree where 
the horses had stood but a short 
moment before. “We dismounted 
just under that tree. He can’t have 
gone far away with two horses—so 
soon—” and she hurried across the 
grass to the tree, but there was no 
sign of horse or man in the deep 
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shadow or the serene moonlight any- 
where. ° 

“Call, James!” commanded Mrs. 
Harrington, and her husband obeyed, 
but no answering call came back save 
the echoes of his voice. 

“What did you say his name was, 
Jean?” asked the puzzled household- 
er, walking slowly back to the steps. 
“It seems very strange he could get 
away so soon. Where was he going? 
Did he live near here? We ought 
to put him up for the night, of 
course. It’s most mortifying to have 
him disappear in this manner when 
he has been so good to you. He 
must have gone to find rest and food 
for his horses and himself. I'll send 
the servant out to look him up. He'll 
surely find him. What did he look 
like? What did you say was his 
name ?” 

Jean, slowly climbing the steps to 
the porch, and comprehending that 
Holt’s disappearance had been in- 
tentional, answered in a strange, low 
voice that tried to be natural: 

“Holt, his name was Holt, Jas- 
per Holt ” her voice lingered on 
the words as if she would glorify the 
man by merely speaking his name, 
and elevate him in their eyes to the 
place he occupied in her heart. 

“Holt!” exclaimed her brother-in- 
law, “Holt! Not Jasper Holt! Im- 
possible! There must be some mis- 
take.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been Jasper Holt, 
of course,” said his wife quite de- 
cidedly, “He isn’t capable of saving 
anybody’s life, much less a relative 
of ours, Jean dear. It must have 
been some one else. Are you sure 
about the name?” 

“Quite sure!” said Jean compos- 
edly, though she felt her whole frame 
trembling. 

“Perhaps it was his father,” sug- 
gested Eleanor, looking at her hus- 
band. “Have you ever heard that 
Jasper Holt had a father living, 


James? How old a man was he, 
Jean?” 

“He was a young man, Eleanor, 
tall and handsome, and very brave 
and strong.” Jean’s eyes were lifted 
bravely to meet her sister’s smiling 
doubt, and her chin was raised in 
an attitude of defense. 

“Listen. Eleanor, he was wonder- 
ful. I dropped from the window of 
the burning sleeper into a river, and 
something struck me on the head 
when I rose and tried to swim. He 
caught me and dragged me along, 
helping me as far as I could go and 
when I couldn’t swim any longer he 
brought me a long distance to land 
himself, and carried me a great way 
through the woods. He built a fire, 
dried his own coat, and put it over . 
me while I slept. He took care of 
me just as my own father might have 
done; found food, water, and a 
house where we slept the first night ; 
and where we got horses. He has 
been splendid to me all day xs 

“Well, he can’t be our Jasper Holt 
dearie it’s impossible. He isn’t 
a bit like that P 

“Yes,” said Jean, looking earn- 
estly, bravely at her sister, “Yes, 
Eleanor, it is your Jasper Holt. He 
told me you did not like him, but I’m 
sure you don’t know what he really 
is—or you couldn’t, you couldn't 
possibly think ill of him—Oh, Elean- 
or!—” and suddenly Jean’s courage 
gave way in a flood of tears and she 
threw herself in her sister’s arms. 

“You poor dear little girl! You 
are all worn out and we are letting 
you stand here and talk when you 
ought to be in bed this minute,” ex- 
claimed her sister folding her in 
loving arms. “Never mind now, 
dear, you just forget it till to-mor- 
row. It was an awful experience 
for you to go through and you need 
a lot of rest before you can tell us 
about it. Come now, James will 
send the man out to hunt for your 
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escort and you needn’t worry any 
more. We shall find out there is 
some mistake. I’m sure the Jasper 
Holt we know would never turn out 
of his way to save anybody’s life— 
he’d much rather kill some one—un- 
less he had some evil purpose in it. 
It’s possibly someone who has used 
his name for fun or something. 
Come now, Jean dear, take off your 
hat. Why, child where did you get 
this ridiculous rig you have on? It’s 
good it wasn’t daylight when you 
arrived. It was thoughtful of your 
escort to bring you in the dark. 
Your trunk arrived yesterday. Come 
up to your room and wash while I 
have the supper put on the table. 
I’ve kept it nice and hot for I knew 
you would be hungry.” 

Jean suddenly lifted her head and 
wiped the tears away. 

“T’d like to tell you just a little 
first, if you please,” she said, “It’s 
no use whatever for you to send out 
to find Mr. Holt. He will not come 
back, Iam sure. I suppose he meant 
to slip away. He told me before he 
got here that you would not want 
him. He did not want me to men- 
tion him at all, but I had to tell you 
how fine he has been.” 

Mrs. Harrington and her husband 
stood looking at one another aghast ; 
while Jean, her hair disheveled, her 
sweet face glowing with eagerness, 
sketched most briefly but forcibly 
the peril through which she had come 
and the faithfulness and care of her 
protector. More than one glance of 
incredulity passed between husband 
and wife as the girl went on with 
her story; and yet, as she came to 
her final sentences, they perceived 
that her brave rescuer must have 
been the Jasper Holt they knew— 
and despised. 

“Well,” sighed Mrs. Harrington 
pacifically, as the girl with a strong 
insistence that they did not know 
him or they would not think ill of 








him, came to an eloquent close, 





“Well and she shrugged her 
shoulders expressively, “My dear, 
he’s evidently appeared to you as an 
angel of light. He is handsome, | 
must admit—in a kind of a dark, 
dreadful way—and, of course, any- 
one who saved you and was kind to 
you would be under a kind of a glam- 
or just now. I’m sure we’re grate- 
ful to him for not letting you drown. 
It’s quite the unexpected ; but really, 
when it comes to bringing you home, 
you're quite attractive, you know, 
yourself; and I’ve no doubt he 
thought it would be pleasant to have 
a little flirtation with a pretty girl. 
Besides, I think he rather enjoyed 
putting James under an obligation to 
him. I’m sure I hope he will know 
enough not to presume upon this for 
further acquaintance. He has been 
most unpleasant, not to say criminal, 
in a business way—but never mind 
now, Jean, we'll talk about it more 
to-morrow. Wait until you hear 
what everybody says about him and 
then you will see we are not preju- 
diced. We don’t blame you for be- 
ing grateful—be as grateful as you 
like—but don’t have anything more 
to do with him! Come now, this is 
the way to your room. Let me help 
you unfasten this ridiculous frock. 
Where did you say you got it? I 
know you never had this in -your 
wardrobe when you started from 
home and mother F 

Mrs. Harrington chatted on, giv- 
ing the girl time to recover her calm- 
ness, for she saw that she was ter- 
ribly excited ; and Jean choked back 
the hot tears that welled to her eyes, 
and the words of protest against the 
injustice to Holt, and went about her 
toilet. 

In a few minutes more she had 
made a hasty toilet and, attired in 
one of her own cool little muslins, 
she was seated in the dining-room 
with an admiring audience about her 
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asking questions about home, the 
journey and the cousins she had 
visited on the way. The children 
hung about her eagerly, patting her 
shyly, and watching her every move 
with shining eyes. Almost, for a 
few minutes, the girl forgot the perils 
through which she had passed, and 
the lover who must not be spoken 
of. 

When supper was finished the 
children were sent to bed, and Jean 
suddenly remembered the leather 
case she had been charged to con- 
vey to her brother-in-law. 

“Oh, James,” she said, “I’ve a 
package for you; very important 
papers, the queer old man who gave 
it to me said they were. He was 
going to get off at the next station, 
he said—he had been telegraphed 
for, or something—and he heard me 
tell the conductor that you had tele- 
graphed for a berth for me, so he 
asked if I would give you these pa- 
pers at once. If he knows about the 
accident, he’s worrying about his 
precious bundle by this time, I sup- 
pect. Wait, I’ll get it. It’s upstairs 
in my bag.” 

Jean hurried up to her room and 
had a little difficulty in finding the 
bag which she finally discovered un- 
der a trunk tray. The dampness and 
stuffed condition of the bag made it 
dificult to get the bundle out, and 
giving it an impatient jerk she turned 
the whole thing upside down on the 
little table that stood by the bedside. 
The bundle rolled to the floor, open- 
ing as it fell, for the edges of the 
leather case had loosened with the 
wetting they had received, and let 
out the papers that it held. Jean 
stooped wearily and gathered them 
up with a gingerly touch, and was 
rather surprised that the papers 
themselves looked clean and were 
evenly folded. She hurried down to 
the bright living-room, holding them 
out to Mr. Harrington, and was 


startled at the look on his face as he 
saw what she held out to him. 

“You needn't be afraid, it’s not a 
ghost,” she laughed as she put the 
damp package in his hand. “It’s 
rather dilapidated but it’s all there. 
I did the best I could with it, but 
it was submerged for a long time, 
and I had no opportunity to dry it.” 

Mr. Harrington said nothing but 
his face turned suddenly white and 
his hand shook as he turned back the 
limp leather and looked at the folded 
papers inside. She saw by his ex- 
pression that he knew what it was. 

“Are they so very important?” she 
asked. 

“Pretty important,” he said brief- 
ly, opening the papers one at a 
time and half turning away from her 
as if he did not wish her to see 
them, 

“I’m glad I saved them, then,” 
she said fervently, “I came near 
throwing them away when I dropped 
out of that window. The old man 
was so dirty I couldn’t bear to have 
anything he had handled. Well, 
good night.” 

She turned away feeling that he 
wished to be alone with the papers 
but he looked up and called her 
back. 

“Wait, Jean—What kind of a look- 
ing man was it gave them to you?” 
She told him in detail. 

“Did you let any one see this 
case?” he asked sharply. 

“No,” said Jean, and then remem- 
bered. “Well, not exactly. It fell 
out of my bag once and the paper 
I had wrapped it in fell off, but there 
was no one by but Mr. Holt and he 
didn’t notice it in the least.” 

“Are you sure?” questioned her 
brother, his face white, his expres- 
sion growing tense with anxiety, 
“How near was he?” 

“He was standing close by, not 
three feet away and he stooped and 
picked up the case and handed it 
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back to me without saying a word,” 
said Jean a hint almost of indigna- 
tion in her tone that warned her 
brother he had gone far enough in 
his inquiries. 

“Well, never mind,” he said turn- 
ing away, “It’s all right, of course. 
They are very important papers re- 
lating to some business my company 
is carrying on, and Holt has been 
making a good deal of trouble for 
us. I would rather he didn’t know 
about them.” 

Jean was vexed, she scarcely knew 
why, and stood for an instant hesi- 
tating. Should she say more or go 
immediately upstairs? It was very 
strange for James to act that way, 
as if it were her fault. And it was 
most unreasonable and unjust for 
him to feel that way about Jasper 
Holt. Her young soul revolted 
against it. 

Harrington looked up annoyed, as 
if he would be rid of the girl; and 
then realizing the look of wonder 
on her face he tried to control his 
expression and smile. 

“Well, good night, Jean. Don’t 
let this trouble you. I’m deeply 
grateful that you were so faithful 
as to guard the papers through all 
your experiences. Rest well and 
don’t think any more about it.” 

So dismissed, the girl turned slow- 
ly and mounted the stairs, but as she 
glanced back she saw him fluttering 
the papers over as if he were count- 
ing them two or three times. As 
she reached the landing she heard 
him summon a servant and send him 
in hot haste for some one named 
“Garrett.” 

“Tell him he must come at once, 
it is important and urgent business” 
was the message sent. Then she 
closed her door and went about her 
preparations for the night, but her 
mind was strangely perturbed by her 
brother-in-law’s queer attitude about 
the papers. 





VII 
I; LEANOR HARRINGTON 


came presently to the door and 
tapped. 

“You’re not asleep yet, are you, 
Jean?” she called. “James just 
wanted me to ask if there was any 
possibility that some of those papers 
were lost on the way? Did they fall 
or did anything happen so that one 
might have slipped out? He thinks 
that two most important ones are 
missing.” 

“Not while they were in my pos- 
session, Eleanor,” said Jean posi- 
tively, feeling a return of her an- 
noyance at her brother’s manner. 
She opened the door and stood look- 
ing out at her sister, looking adorable 
in her little pale blue kimono with 
her hair tumbling about her shoul- 
ders. The elder sister fell on her 
neck and kissed her affectionately. 

“You poor little girl, how tired you 
look. Go to bed quickly. It was a 
shame to trouble you any more about 
those horrid papers. There, good 
night dear! This is positively my 
last appearance” and she closed the 
door and went downstairs. 

Five minutes later Jean turned to 
put out the light and saw lying on 
the floor on the farther side of the 
little bed-stand, a slip of paper 
folded once across, and about the 
size of the wallet which she had 
given her brother-in-law. She 
pounced upon it and took it nearer 
the light. It looked more like an 
old letter that might have slipped 
from her trunk tray than as if it 
might be of a business character. 

As she opened the paper the name 
of Jasper Holt caught her eye, and 
her interest was at once enlisted. 
How came a paper bearing that name 
in the guest chamber of her brother’s 
house? It could not possibly have 
come through her. Nothing of his 
could have caught in her garments— 
there was no place for anything to 
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catch, and no way that his posses- 
sions could get into her bag. It 
could not, of course, be the missing 
paper from the wallet since it bore 
his hated name. Yet, her brother 
had spoken of disagreeable business 
relations. Would this paper perhaps 
by any chance explain to her the ani- 
mosity that had sprung up between 
the two men? She felt she had the 
right to know. She glanced quickly 
down the page. 

It was a simple contract, the grant 
of certain water rights to Jasper 
Holt in consideration of payment 
received, and to the veriest child who 
could read at all it would be patent 
that the paper must be the private 
property of Jasper Holt himself. 
How came it here in the house of 
his enemy ? 

She read the few lines over many 
times until she knew them thorough- 
ly; and slowly there grew in her 
heart a conviction that something 
was wrong somewhere. Her first 
impulse, to call her sister and consult 
her, she could not bring herself to 
follow. It seemed, somehow, that 
here was something she must think 
out for herself. 

However and whatever her brother 
and sister felt, she owed a loyalty to 
Jasper Holt. She might not do a 
wrong, even inadvertently, to him 
who had saved her life and cared for 
her so tenderly. If he were here 
she would unquestioningly have put 
the paper into his hands and asked 
him what to do about it. She had 
promised to trust him, and she felt 
such great confidence in him, from 
what she already knew about him, 
that she was convinced he would 
send the paper back to Harrington 
if it belonged to the latter. 

But Holt was not here, and the 
problem of the future was. still 
shrouded in difficulty. Would she 
ever see him to consult? Was this, 
perhaps, one of the missing papers 


James wanted, and why did she not 
trust James to give it back to Holt 
as quickly as she would have trusted 
Holt to give it to James? The ques- 
tion brought a look of trouble to her 
brow, and a flush to her cheek. Did 
she distrust her brother-in-law just 
a little bit? Had she always done so 
without knowing it? Or was it just 
a prejudice because he was preju- 
diced against Holt? It might be hard 
for him to be generous and right. 
Yet her heart rebuked her for the 
thought. 

She stood uncertainly holding the 
bit of paper for a long time and fi- 
nally put out the light and went and 
sat by the open window to clear her 
mental vision and understand what 
she ought to do. 

Out on the lawn the shadows were 
dark under the great tree where she 
and Jasper Holt had said goodbye. 
She thrilled again as she remem- 
bered. 

The stars were clear and friendly 
as though they remembered, too. 
The long stream of light still marked 
the divide between the shadows and 
the path to the house, for the lamps 
were burning brightly down stairs, 
though all seemed quiet. Jean had 
heard Eleanor come upstairs again, 
and tiptoe softly by her door as if 
fearing to wake her. She felt al- 
most guilty, sitting there in the dark 
awake. 

The pillows were soft in the great 
willow-cushioned chair she occupied, 
and the air was sweet that came in 
from the plains and sifted through 
the lacy shadow-work of vines. The 
day had been long and full of ex- 
citement. With the paper still held 
tightly in her hand, her head drooped 
back against the chair and she was 
asleep. 

It might have been an hour later 
that she awoke, the gruff voice of 
a man startling her into conscious- 
ness once more: 
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“That you, Jim? What’s the mat- 
ter? It’s fierce when one’s having 
the time of his life to have to turn 
and run at a moment’s call. What’s 
up? Something pretty stiff or you 
never would have sent that message. 
If I find it’s any nonsense and 
squeamishness I'll P 

“Sh——” 

The voice suddenly changed into 
a gruff whisper. Jean was sufficient- 
ly awake to realize that the man Har- 
rington had sent for was come. 
Then she addressed herself to her 
problem again, and the voices in low 
mumble, gradually rising to distin- 
guishable sentences now and then, 
continued under her window. 

She was not conscious of hearing 
them until suddenly she was startled 
into sharp attention by a name. 

“T tell you if Holt gets onto this in 
time it will mean state prison at 
least for us. It looks bad.” It was 
Harrington’s voice that spoke. 

“T don’t see it that way,” said the 
stranger. “Holt hasn’t got onto it, 
and Holt won’t get onto it. You say 
the girl said he handed her back the 
wallet and never said a word. Don’t 
you know Holt would never have let 
his own valuable private papers out 
of his hand if he had suspected in 
the least that he held them? You 
know Holt better than that. Ten to 
one he was so taken with the girl 
that he never noticed the wallet; 
and why would he think she had his 
wallet, anyway? I think it was 
pretty rare of old man Scathlin to 
think of giving the papers to her. 
It threw Holt entirely off the track 
for good. Now, what we want to do 
is to get hold of Blount. He’s the 
whole show up there in New York, 
anyway. I'll just wire him to come 
on at once and talk it over, and we'll 
get to work and cut off the water 
supply while little Jasper’s training 
his roses and wondering what has 
become of his perfectly good deeds 














to his perfectly good silver mine—” 

“But one of the missing papers is 
the grant of water rights. If that 
were destroyed we might talk——_” 

Jean sat up suddenly with bated 
breath, and her arm hit against the 
hair brush which, in her excitement 
of preparing for bed, she had laid 
down upon the window sill. The 
hair brush fell with a thud on the 
polished floor just over the edge of 
the rug, and the two men in the 
vine-draped porch below _ started 
fiercely and looked up, the stranger 
with an oath. 

“What’s that?” 

“Oh, nothing, I guess,” said Har- 
rington, his own voice a trifle 
strained. “Probably my wife has 
gone in to tuck up the baby and 
dropped something Oh, you 
needn’t worry, my sister-in-law is 
fast asleep hours ago. Her light 
went out just after I came out here 
to watch for you, and there hasn't 
been a sound overhead since. She 
was worn to a frazzle.” 

“Where is her room. 
dow up here?” 

“No, just next, but she’s asleep, 
I’m sure.” 

Harrington rose and stepping off 
the porch walked out on the lawn in 
the edge of shadow next the path and 
looked up. Jean, huddled back 
against her great window-chair, her 
face white with excitement, could 
see his attitude as he surveyed the 
windows, and then, reassured, came 
back to the porch. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said in a low 
tone, “but maybe we had better go 
to the other end of the porch. I was 
afraid of waking the baby over 
there, and the rascal is a difficult 
problem when he wakes in the night.” 

“Well, talk lower anyway,” said 
the stranger. “What did you say the 
other missing paper was? You have 
the list of them all, haven’t you?” 
“Yes, copies. I wish we'd sent the 
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copies instead of the originals, only 
Scathlin’s story about finding them 
wouldn’t have worked then. The 
other lost paper is the claim, with 
location of the ore—most important. 
Strange that those two, the ones on 
which the others all hinge, are gone! 
I can’t understand. Do you suppose 
Scathlin has something up his 
sleeve? Maybe he kept only those 
two and means to get these later— 
but what object could he have had?” 

There was silence for a moment 
while the two men thought. 

At last Garrett spoke: 

“What do you suppose Holt was 
doing on that train the same 
train with Scathlin? Holt didn’t 
leave home till Scathlin had been on 
his way nearly two days. When 
was the last we heard from Scath- 
lin?” 

“Pittsburgh. A telegram. He'd 
just arrived,” answered Harrington 
glumly. 

“What day was that? Could Holt 
have reached Pittsburgh before 
Scathlin got away? He’s sharp you 
know. Have you got the telegram ?” 

“It’s inside.” said Harrington. 
“Just step in”; and the two men 
went into the house. Jean could 
hear their low troubled voices, rumb- 
ling on, but she could not hear any 
more words, and she sat shivering 
over what she had heard. 

Was this wrong, this involuntary 
evesdropping? She had not meant 
to listen, had never thought there 
might be anything said that she 
would understand, or that they 
would care if she did hear, until the 
whole revelation was in her posses- 
sion, and then she was too much 
frightened to stir or think what she 
ought to do. Was it not right, per- 
haps, that she should have heard; 
and yet, what could she do? It was 
all too evident that Jasper Holt was 
about to be cheated in some way. 
That remark about his private papers 





was unmistakable. And _ the little 
paper in her hand that had to do 
with water rights was his also. 
Water rights were sacred things in 
the West and most important, she 
knew. The losing of them had often 
been the cause of the sweeping away 
of whole fortunes; and the little bit 
of paper that proved his right was 
in her trembling hand to bestow 
where she would. 

It was plain that if she should go 
down now and give it to those two 
men she would be most welcome; 
but she was sure that it would not 
be right for them to have it. They 
had admitted enough to make her 
feel that there was some plot against 
Hlolt; and suddenly all her latent 
dislike of her brother-in-law, which 
had been lying dormant through the 
years because there was nothing tc 
rouse it, sprang into being. Her de- 
cision was made. She must some- 
how get that paper to Jasper Holt, 
and that just as soon as possible. 
She must not let her brother know 
that she had it. If she were mis- 
taken about this, Jasper Holt would 
be true and tell her so and return the 
paper. She felt as sure of him as if 
she had known him all her life. But 
there could be no mistake. It must 
be his. The men had practically 
owned it. 

It made her shiver with cold to 
think how dreadful all this was. 
Brought up to strictest integrity, it 
seemed terrible that one in their own 
family should swerve from it; there 
must be some other explanation of 
the talk she had heard. Things in 
the business world were queer, and 
a lot of shady things were done un- 
der the name of righteousness. She 
had heard her father talk about 
“eraft”; maybe it was something like 
that. Maybe James thought he was 
doing good service to cut Jasper Holt 
out of his water rights somehow; 
and maybe, in some strange, unex- 
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plainable way, he was justified. And 
yet what did they mean about the 
location of the silver mine? Oh, it 
was too much for her. If she had 
never known and loved Jasper Holt, 
and trusted: him, she would have 
gone down and put the whole thing 
in James’s hands and gone to bed 
thinking nothing further about it. 
But now her whole soul was roused 
to do the right thing toward her 
lover, who, she saw, was under the 
ban, and who seemed to her to be in 
the right in this case at least. 

It seemed a long time that she sat 
trembling by the open window, 
afraid to stir lest the men down- 
stairs should hear her move; unable 
to think connectedly and decide what 
she ought to do. But at last the two 
men came out on the piazza again, 
the guest apparently about to take 
his leave. His voice had lost its 
easy assurance. 

“It looks bad,” he said, “very bad! 
It looks as if Scathlin had bungled 
things. If Holt suspects we have 
anything to do with it, why, our fish 
is dished. I guess there’s nothing 
else to do but send him back those 
papers, saying that a stranger put 
them into your sister’s hands to bring 
to you, and you know nothing about 
them; but seeing his name among 
them you suppose they must be his. 
You could add a word about being 
grateful for his care of the girl to 
make it look natural.” 

“But that throws all the responsi- 
bility on me,” said Harrington an- 
grily. “And it looks mighty funny 
to have those two important papers 
gone. These are no use to anybody 
without those a 

“Of course, but you’re not sup- 
posed to know that, and he can’t do 
anything but bluster. Anyhow, as 








far as I see, it’s your only chance, 
and you’ll have to do it mighty quick 
or that won’t do any good. I 


” 


wouldn’t keep them a day 





“I shall do nothing of the kind,” 
snarled Harrington. “I would rather 
destroy them than play into his hands 
that way. I’m not in a position to 
throw suspicion on myself in that 
style.” 

“Do as you please,” said the guest 
scornfully. “That’s my advice. | 
wash my hands of it. If you want to 
hang on to a lost cause for the sake 
of pride you'll have to do it without 
me. I know when to quit.” 

“But suppose Scathlin returns in 
a few days with Blount.” 

“Scathlin won’t return with 
Blount. You can take my word for 
that. Either Scathlin’s dead or he’s 
sold those other two papers to Holt 
and given away our secrets into the 
bargain. You may depend on it, if 
Scathlin was all right he would have 
telegraphed at intervals as he was 
ordered. There’s some reason why 
he quit telegraphing at Pittsburgh.” 

Garrett departed noisily, and after 
a few minutes’ pacing up and down 
the piazza Harrington went in, put 
out the lights, and went upstairs. 

Jean crept softly into bed, still 
grasping the paper close to her 
breast, and weary, troubled, bewil- 
dered, she soon fell fast asleep. 


Vill 


It was late when Jean awoke. The 
household had been quiet on her 
account, and breakfast was delayed. 
Jean came down, white with her 
vigil, but fresh and smiling notwith- 
standing. The morning had brought 
clear vision and she was sure now 
that the paper in her possession must 
be given to Holt and to no other 
She had settled so much and would 
await her opportunity of consulting 
him. This decided, her mind was 
at peace, and she entered the din- 
ing-room with a smile of greeting 
for every one. 
Late as it was the master of the 
house had not yet appeared, and the 

















family stood about waiting for him. 
But as Jean entered, the servant 
came in from the opposite door with 
his arms full of roses. Such roses! 
Jean never had seen such wealth 
and luxuriance and beauty of color- 
ing. They all exclaimed in wonder 
over the beauty of them, a clear, 
golden yellow with a deep rosy tint 
at heart, like liquid rubies spilled 
into them. Great, heavy-headed 
buds there were, and full blown roses 
in abundance, some of them still on 
the long trailing vines, as if they 
had been picked with ruthless hand 
to offer to a queen; their fragrance 
filled the room like a burst of in- 
cense from some strange oriental 
shrine. 

“How wonderful!” murmured the 
girl receiving them and laying her 
face reverently down to their ex- 
quisite beauty. “Where did they 
come from? Are they mine? Do 
they grow here?” 

“T found them at the door, miss,” 
said the man respectfully. “There’s 
only a card with your name.” 

“Why, how strange,” said Mrs. 
Harrington, stepping forward to in- 
spect the card, “Who could have sent 
them? I have told a number of the 
young men about your coming, and 
they are all eager to see you; but it’s 
strange that whoever sent these beau- 
tiful roses shouldn’t have given his 
name. They are wonderfully rare. 
Some boy must have squandered his 
month’s earnings on them. They 
couldn’t have been got around here. 
I suppose they came from some flor- 
ist a long way off.” 

The discreet servant narrowed his 
eyes and turned away suddenly as 
he saw his master enter. 

“Just look here, James, what beau- 
tiful roses some one has sent Jean! 
Wasn’t that lovely of him, whoever 
he is? They were at the door when 
John opened it this morning, and no 
name on them. Who do you sup- 
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pose could have sent them? Stock- 
ton Holmes, or Gartney Fowler, or 
even Captain Hawthorn, perhaps?” 

But the master of the house 
glanced sharply at the roses and a 
frown came between his brows. 

“There’s only one place around 
here where roses like that grow,” he 
announced ominously. 

His wife looked at him with a 
frightened expression. 

“You don’t mean i” 

“Yes,” said Harrington, “They’re 
Holt’s Golden Sunset!” 

There was an ominous silence as 
the husband and wife looked at one 
another. Then Mrs. Harrington 
turned to her sister who stood be- 
hind her roses with an exquisite flush 
on her cheeks and a light of battle 
in her eyes. ; 

“Jean, did you know where they 
came from?” her sister asked. 

But Jean’s lovely face showed no 
sign of intimidation as she raised it, 
gravely sweet, from the roses which 
she held as she might have held a 
little child. . 

“T thought perhaps Mr. Holt had 
sent them, Eleanor. He told me 
about his roses,” she said quietly. 
“Excuse me just a minute till I put 
them in water.” 

When Jean returned, after laying 
her roses tenderly in the wash bowl 
in her room and bending to touch 
her lips to their petals, there was no 
look on her face as if anything un- 
usual had passed and she began at 
once to give her sister a message 
from their mother. 

After breakfast there was the 
whole place to be seen; the garden, 
the horses, the rabbits, and the new 
lawn tennis court, the only one in 
town, where the young officers from 
the fort came to play sometimes. 
The children, coming out of their 
shyness and adopting their new rela- 
tive eagerly, monopolizingly, drew 
her down on the garden seat under 
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a tree to admire her and ask ques- 
tions. but presently her sister came, 
sending the children olf to their play, 
and sat down herself, instead. 

“Jean, dear,” said finally, 
when there came a pause in the con- 
versation, “I hope you are going to 
have a lovely time while you are 
here. I’ve told every man in the 
region about you and they all are 
dying to call on you. I don’t know 
how many have tried to bribe me to 
let them be first. There is an end- 
less number of charming young fel 
lows. The Post, being so near, 
brings them, you know, and they love 
to come over to our house and get 
a glimpse of something like home. 
You'll have flowers and invitations, 
more than you can attend to, pretty 
We've lots of plans made al- 
ready for you. But I want to give 
you a little warning, dear. Don't 
speak about Jasper Holt unless you 
have to, and then the very briefest 
word. He isn’t in good repute at 
all, indeed he isn’t. I understand 
how grateful you feel, of course ; you 
weren’t in a position to judge what 
kind of a man he was. I don't sup- 
pose one’s manners would show up 
very badly in the woods when two 
people had been drowning and bare- 
ly escaped with their lives. People 
don’t think of manners at such a 
time , 

“Eleanor, he was a perfect gentle- 
man,” put in Jean indignantly. 
“There were lots of chances to show 
his faults, and he was_ splendid 
every time. You don’t understand, 
Eleanor.” 

“Well, now, dear, you'll have to 
trust me a little. I know just what 
he is, a bad man—a really bad young 
man. Papa wouldn’t have your name 
mixed up with his for anything in 
the world. I know you can’t be con- 
vinced, just now, because you've 
just come. through an unusual ex- 
perience, and I’m sure I’m glad if he 


she 


soon, 











was half decent—it wasn’t to be ex- 
pected—though I’ve always claimed 
that a really nice girl always has the 
upper hand of a man, even a bad 
man, and he dare not be rude to her. 


Then, of course, it was quite thought- 


ful of him to leave those roses the 
way he did and go away without any 
message. I'll give him credit for 
that. But Papa would not at all 
approve of you're having anything 
more to do with him whatever——” 

“That is just what he said,” said 
Jean quietly. 

“What he said!” exclaimed her sis- 
ter. “Really! Then he does real- 
ize a little what people think of 
him! Well, that is a commendable 
attitude, of course, and if you think 
it necessary you might write a 
formal little note, very brief, and 
thank him for bringing you home, 
but make him understand that he 
is not to presume—or, if you pre- 
fer, I might do it for you. On sec- 
ond thought, I think Mamma would 
prefer that—” 

“It is not in the least necessary, 
Kleanor; I have thanked Mr. Holt 
already, and he understands perfect- 
ly that it would not be agreeable to 
you to have him come here. You 
said you had sewing to do. Don’t 
you want me to help you with some- 
thing? I'd love to.” 

There was a dignity in the set of 
the head, and the firm curve of lip 
that made Mrs. Harrington survey 
her young sister with wonder and 
silence as they arose and went to- 
ward the house. Mrs. Harrington 
had not said nearly all she meant to 
say on the subject, but somehow she 
did not see the way clear to speak 
of it again at present. She looked 
at Jean uneasily from time to time as 
they sat together in the house, or 
went about from room to room, fly- 
ing from one topic to another as 
people will do who have been long 
separated. Three distinct times did 
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Mrs. Harrington essay to give an 
extended dissertation on the evil 
deeds and reputation of Jasper Holt, 
and each time the subject was as 
summarily closed, and quietly set 
aside by Jean as if she had no inter- 
est whatever in the young man. It 
gave the woman almost an uncanny 
feeling, and actually disturbed her 
seriously, so that she was threatened 
with one of her nervous headaches; 
and after lunch, having had to con- 
fess to her husband that she had 
made no headway in doing his bid- 
ing about enlightening her sister with 
regard to his enemy, she retired to 
her darkened room to sleep. Jean, 
glad of the quiet, fled to her roses. 

Broodingly, as a mother would 
touch her little child while it sleeps, 
Jean hovered over her roses. The 
door was locked safe from intrusion, 
and the children sent to a neighbor’s 
that the house might be quiet. She 
drew the little table near the great 
window chair, and placed the bowl 
of flowers upon it. 

They filled the bowl, lying heavy- 
headed over its rim on their cool, 
luscious leaves, those leaves of that 
peculiar green touched with burnt 
sienna on tips and veins, that speak 
of a high state of cultivation, and 
rare stock. She laid her cheek 
against the cool yellow of the flowers ; 
then her lips; then closed her eye- 
lids, while she let her thoughts rove 
back to yesterday and the time when 
their giver had been at her side; the 
words he had spoken, the way he had 
looked, the sound of his voice, and 
the firm clasp of his hand—all rushed 
over her in a tumult of joy and sor- 
row. This was the man she knew, 
so kind, so tender, so strong, so true; 
and that other was the one they 
thought he was. She could never 
feel that way about him no matter 
what people told her, for she had 
seen what they had not. If they 
had been there in her place they 





might have understood. She would 
respect their wishes, and not do any- 
thing to trouble those who loved 
her ; but she would trust him always. 

And now there stirred in her mind 
the remembrance of that paper, the 
disposition of which she must de- 
cide at once. How should she get it 
to him? It would not do to send 
for him. He could not, probably 
would not, come if she sent for him. 
Even a letter without explaining 
would be a difficult thing to manage, 
at least until she knew the way to 
the post-office and could mail it her- 
self. Yet the paper ought to go to 
him at once. Still, of course, in her 
keeping it was at least out of his 
enemies’ hands, if enemies they were, 
these people of her own family. Oh, 
why were things so bitter and so. 
sweet at once, in this hard, bright 
world? ‘She buried her face in the 
roses again and let their sweetness 
rush over her. As she did so a slight 
rustling sound startled her, and when 
she lifted up her face and pressed 
it close again she heard it once more. 
Curious, with a wild fleeting hope 
floating through her brain, she sat 
up and began to touch the buds and 
blossoms softly, eagerly, searchingly 
with her fingers. Yes, there it was, 
that sound of crackling paper! 

She folded back the petals of the 
largest bud, and there, laid deftly 
in like another flower-leaf she found 
a tiny bit of folded paper. Eagerly 
she took it out and opened it, for it 
was very thin and folded close and 
there was writing, small and fine, but 
boldly, distinctly clear: 

I have to go away—how long I do not 
know. I shall not forget my promise. 
You may trust me. I hope you have 
a happy time. 

The tears were in her eyes as she 
read the brief message over and over 
again, and laid her lips upon it. 
They fell upon the roses and stood 
like bright dew drops. 
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She searched the other blossoms 
carefully, but there were no more 
messages. He would not think it 
“square” to write more of the things 
that were in his heart, and she loved 
him the more for his sense of honor 
toward her. 

Then she remembered the water 
contract. 

Now, what should she do with the 
paper? She could not give it to him 
while he was away. It might await 
his return and be lost if she trusted 
it to the mail. She must wait a few 
days and see if he came back; and 
meantime she would listen and as far 
as it lay in her power see that no 
harm came near his rights. If worst 
came to worst she would confide in 
her father. He was wise, and he 
would understand. He would feel 
as she did about this matter if he 
knew all. The difficulty would be 
to make him know all through the 
medium of a mere letter. 

A sense of desolation settled down 
upon her when she realized that Holt 
was gone away; yet she was at peace 
about it. At least she need not al- 
ways be fearing lest her relatives 
should be unpleasant to him, or that 
embarrassing circumstances should 
arise where she would be obliged to 
choose betwen her sense of loyalty 
to her lover and her sense of loyalty 
to the relatives in whose home she 
was a guest. But for a little time she 
put away these thoughts and let her 
happy heart dwell on the fact that he 
had sent these glorious roses with 
their secret message ; and finally she 
lay down for a rest and slept, with 
one great yellow bud nestled close 
against her cheek. 


VIII 
HE days that followed fulfilled 
all the prophecies of Mrs. Har- 
rington so far as gaiety was con- 
cerned. One round of pleasure suc- 


ceeded another. The days were filled 


with picnics and rides and the eve- 
nings with merrymaking of all des- 
criptions at all the homes in the 
region round about Hawk Valley. 
There were not wanting many young 
officers and others who were eager 
to teach the sweet young stranger to 
ride. Horses for her use were 
brought ; and flowers were sent from 
near and far. The Harrington chil- 
dren were in danger of becoming 
chronic dyspeptics on the surplus of 
the confections with which she was 
constantly supplied; and there was 
no opportunity for her to become 
lonely or morbid as the summer days 
sped by in a round of pleasure. 

Yet through it all Jean moved, 
sweet and serene as a summer morn- 
ing. 

“She acts as if she had been in 
society for years,” complained Elean- 
or to her husband. “Nothing moves 
her out of her quiet dignity. She 
doesn’t. gush or become enthusiastic 
over anybody. The sky and the 
flowers and the children please her 
more than all the adulation she re- 
ceives. One would almost judge her 
engaged or married already. I won- 
der if it can be there is a sweetheart 
at home that we don’t know about. I 
must write and ask Mamma. I can’t 
make it out. I thought Captain Haw- 
thorn would surely make an impres- 
sion, he has such charming manners, 
and is so deferential to women; but 
she looked at him to-day with that 
sweet, far-away expression, exactly 
as she might have looked at her 
grandfather. Of course it made him 
desperately determined to get her at- 
tention, but she never seemed to 
know nor care. One would almost 
think it a pose to get as many at her 
feet as possible, if one didn’t know 
Jean better.” 

“Did you ever think that perhaps 
her thoughts are with that scoundrel 
Holt?” her husband asked. 

“Nonsense!” said his wife sharp- 
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ly. “She never mentions him. She 
has forgotten all about him. I think 
she was extremely annoyed at our 
making so much of his bringing her 
home.” 

“Well, don’t you be too sure. I 
wonder where the deuce he is. I'll 
be willing to bet he’s up to some mis- 
chief.” 

“Don’t worry,” said his wife. 
“I’m only too glad he’s taken him- 
self away. I hope he'll keep hidden 
until Jean is safely home again so 
we won’t be annoyed.” 

“T hope he’ll come back and let us 
see what he’s up to,” growled her 
husband as she left the room. 

And at last, one day shortly before 
Jean was to return to her father’s 
house, Holt came back. 

With him appeared Scathlin, rid- 
ing into town daily, side by side 
with Holt, on one of Holt’s horses; 
looking older, with a sheepish expres- 
sion and a shifty eye that failed to 
meet men’s gaze. It was rumored 
that Holt had found him with a 
broken leg. nursed him into strength 
again and brought him home. Those 
who knew Scathlin felt that Holt’s 
power over him was more than that 
of gratitude. 

It happened that Jean was riding 
with the Captain one morning when 
they came down to the post-office to- 
gether, and the glad smile with which 
she greeted Holt was followed by a 
frightened expression as she recog- 
nized Scathlin. Her escort was so 
astonished at having to lift his hat 
to Holt that he failed to notice her 
startled glance. 

No one could have told by Holt’s 
grave bow that he was meeting the 
one of all the earth to him. Only 
the light in his eyes told of his joy 
in seeing her once more, and reas- 
sured the girl as she glanced from 
Scathlin back to his own face. It 
was Captain Hawthorn’s annoyed 
drawl that recalled her to the present 


out of the whirl of joy that the sight 
of Holt brought to her. 

“Where in the world did you ever 
meet that scoundrel that he should 
presume to speak to you?” 

A flush of indignation rose to her 
cheeks, her chin tilted just the slight- 
est bit haughtily, and her eyes held a 
dangerous light in them. 

“Excuse me, Captain Hawthorn, 
Mr. Holt is my friend. He did me 
the greatest service one can do for 
another. He saved my life.” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Grayson, 
I didn’t mean to offend you. That 
alters the case of course. One is 
always grateful for one’s life, and 
may thank even a dog. You can 
afford to be generous, of course, but 
you do not know Holt. It’s the only 
good thing I ever heard of him, that 
he saved your life. I would it had 
been my privilege instead of his.” 

“Thank you, Captain Hawthorn,” 
Jean spoke frigidly, “but you mis- 
understand me. I am not speaking 
to Mr. Hoit because I am grateful 
or generous, but because I honor and 
trust him as a friend.” 

“You do not know him, Miss 
Grayson. He is not a man whom 
anyone trusts.” 

“Tt is you who do not know him. 
Captain Hawthorn. I know him 
better than you, and I trust him en- 
tirely. During our terrible expe- 
rience together at the time of the 
wreck I had ample opportunity to 
test Mr. Holt, and I found him a 
gentleman and a true friend in every 
trying situation.” 

And now, indeed, Jean’s tone was 
unmistakable, and the alarmed Cap- 
tain, who had congratulated himself 
that he was making pretty good head- 
way with the fair lady, made hasty 
apologies. 

“T beg your pardon, of course,” he 
said humbly. “I’m sure I’m glad to 
hear that he behaved decently. To 
tell you the truth I don’t know much 
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personally about Holt. I’ve only 
taken what others say; and I’ve al- 
ways thought his reckless appearance 
bore out their insinuations. Forgive 
me if I have annoyed you, and do 
try to forget what I’ve said. This 
day is perfect and the road here is 
particularly fine, Shall we try a 
gallop?” 

Jean was glad of the relief from 
conversation, and kept her horse on 
a wild gait for most of the way, 
for her mind was in a tumult. How 
was she to get that paper to Hol 
and what should she say in explana- 
tion of its being in her possession? 
The question had been much in her 
mind during Holt’s absence, and she 
had been unable to decide just what 
she should do when he returned, but 
now it must be decided at once, for 
there ought to be no delay about the 
paper. The sinister look in the faded 
blue eyes of Scathlin as he looked at 
her made her fear to keep it in her 
possession any longer. 

The ride at last was ended. It 
had not been a very great success 
from the Captain’s point of view and 
he rode away dejected, while Jean 
hurried to her room and tried to 
plan what to do. The sight of Scath- 
lin worried her. If the old man 
knew what papers the wallet had 
contained he probably knew the sig- 
nificance of each. The conversation 
she had overheard seemed to include 
him in the plot, if plot there was, 
against Holt. Perhaps, since he had 
returned, he would seek out the other 
two men and explain why he had sent 
the wallet; and perhaps he had the 
other missing paper himself, the one 
that contained valuable information 
about the location of ore. It was 
even possible that he knew already 
that she, his unwilling messenger, 
had the water contract. He must 
have known it was in the wallet when 
he gave it to her and it would be 
entirely natural for him to think she 


had taken it out. Something in the 
gleam of his eye as he looked at her 
had made her tremble, and she 
longed to fly straight to Holt and give 
him the paper frankly and openly, 
but it was a matter that could not be 
handled openly, and she was not a 
diplomat, therefore she trembled. 

Finally, after careful thought, and 
much writing and tearing up of what 
she had written, she framed a brief 
note to Hoit. 

On the morning that she mailed it 
Scathlin happened to be in the vil- 
lage. 

Holt had gone away very early in 
the morning, on a matter of business, 
leaving word that he might not re- 
turn until the next day, and Scath- 
lin felt like a prisoner let out of jail. 
It was his first opportunity to go 
about without Holt’s eye upon him. 
True, he was under oath to do and 
not to do certain things, under the 
penalty of a judgment which he 
knew would not be light. Yet his 
natural cunning found many ways to 
carry on his schemes without violat- 
ing the letter of his contract with 
Holt. He knew that Holt had 
brought him there as a_ witness 
against his enemies in the case of the 
stolen papers—he knew this, though 
Holt had said no word of it to him 
and he knew that Holt would 
watch him closely, that he was prob- 
ably under espionage even during 
Holt’s absence ; yet he longed to out- 
wit his keepers and get the better of 
Holt. If it only had not been for 
the loss of that water contract his 
way would have been plain. He had 
already managed an interview with 
Harrington and learned the facts 
without revealing all the facts in his 
own possession. He professed to 
Ilarrington that al/ the original pap- 
ers were in the wallet when he gave 
it to the girl, and that it had been 
his only hope of saving them from 
Holt. That Holt had managed to 
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save the girl and bring her home only 
proved that he was as hard to get 
away from as the devil himself. 
This explanation Scathlin devised 
while he listened to Harrington’s 
story, secretly realizing with bitter- 
ness, his own blunder in leaving the 
water contract in the wallet. 

Night and day Scathlin worried 
over that water contract, coming al- 
ways back to the conclusion that 
Holt must have it or know where it 
was; and he had searched every 
available hiding place in Holt’s house 
for it, but failed as yet to discover 
it. When they met Jean riding, the 
old man had noted in detail the ex- 
pression on his companion’s face as 
he touched his hat to her, and the 
lighting up of the girl’s face. His 
keen little eyes searched, and found 
an idea. 

Therefore, that first morning of 
his freedom from Holt, when he sat 
on the curbstone with one of the men 
from the Divide, talking over the 
latest cattle stealing, his eye took in 
with keen interest the figure of Jean 
coming down the street accompanied 
by her little niece, a bundle of let- 
ters in her hand to be mailed. He 
watched her furtively as she passed 
him, though she did not see him, and 
as soon as she was inside the post- 
office door he rose hurriedly and fol- 
lowed her, pretending an errand. 

He watched her slipping her let- 
ters one by one into the post box, and 
kept his eye upon her as she turned 
and went out again. 

He made a small purchase at the 
counter on the other side of the post- 
office room, and went out, but an 
hour later, when he returned that 
way, the postmaster leaned from his 
window and called him. “Hey, there, 
Scathlin, goin’ up home? Here’s a 
letter fer Holt.” 

Scathlin, wary as any fox, con- 
cealed the start he almost gave, and 
turned with indifference. 


“Spose I might’s well take it,” he 
said, and taking the letter went on 
his way toward home. 

The way was long and bright and 
hot, and Scathlin was not feeling up 
to a hard walk after his weeks in 
bed ; but he managed it in an incred- 
ibly short space of time, and as he 
walked he studied that letter. 

lt was dainty and white, the wri- 
ting unmistakably feminine, and 
mailed in Hawk Valley. Scathlin’s 
imagination stirred within him, and 
he was almost sure he needed to 
know what was in that letter. He 
held it up to the light but nothing 
was revealed. He tried to pry open 
a corner of the flap that was not 
closely sealed, and squint in, but not 
a glimpse of writing was revealed. 
He went home, laid it down upon the 
desk in Holt’s room and sat down to 
watch it and think. Then just before 
the return for dinner of the other 
two men who were about the place 
he quietly put it in his pocket. He 
preferred to think about that letter 
a while longer before any one else 
saw it. When they came in Scath- 
lin had the fire going and a fine 
steam ascending from the teakettle, 
an unusal attention on his part to- 
ward other members of his group, 
unless he was pressed to service. 

3ut Scathlin had exhausted his 
capacity for work with putting on 
the teakettle, for he sat dreamily 
meditating in a chair tilted back 
against the wall, his feet on the 
rounds, a straw in his mouth, and 
his eyes narrow and gleaming. 


My dear friend: 

I have something that I am sure be- 
longs to you. Is it safe for me to send 
it to you through the mail? I think it 
must be valuable. Please let me know 
quickly for I am going home in a few 
days. 


Those were the magic words the 
steam had revealed to Scathlin, and 
on which he meditated with his eyes 
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half closed while his companions 
scornfully cooked the corn bread and 
bacon and cursed him for a lazy 
good-for-nothing. He continued his 
meditations unmoved until the men 
had eaten and were gone on their 
way. When they were out of sight 
he arose with alacrity and prepared 
a hasty meal, keeping his eye on the 
clock. He ate hurriedly, cleaned and 
loaded a pistol which he took from 
a hiding place behind a loose brick 
of the chimney, and went out. 

About the same time Jean Grayson 
mounted the pony that had been set 
aside for her use while in Hawk 
Valley, and started out for her daily 
call on an old lady who had taken a 
great fancy to her. She was fond of 
the sweet old lady, and found her 
quiet little home a refuge from the 
round of society that some times be- 
came almost oppressive at her sis- 
ter’s home. She had discovered that 
she could avoid certain annoyingly 
frequent callers by being thus ab- 
sent a part of the day, and especially 
during the last two weeks she had 
made this pleasant pilgrimage almost 
every day. Perhaps a part of the 
pleasantness of the trip was in the 
fact that the road lay back of Holt’s 
land, and the house, though almost 
a mile from where she had to pass, 
was plainly to be seen at one high 
point on the road, as it stood boldly 
against the sky, its wide verandas 
shrouded in rose vines. 

Jean never ventured on the road 
that led past the house itself, for it 
was off the general highway; but 
she had often longed to see the house 
where he lived at closer range. 

As she rode along she mused about 
the letter she had written and 
whether that had been the right 
method of getting the paper into the 
hands of its owner. She felt sure 
she had done the right thing; and 
yet she was in a tremor of excite- 
ment awaiting Holt’s answer. 
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As she reached the high point in 
the road she looked as usual off to- 
ward the rose-vined dwelling, half 
hoping to see a sign of the master 
of the house; but the vines lay shim- 
mering in the sun of the warm mid- 
day and nothing seemed stirring 
about the place. She walked the 
pony slowly down until the house 
was out of sight, and the road en- 
tered the shady quiet where wooded 
land on either side hid the glare of 
the afternoon. Just beyond the 
woods a few rods away was the home 
of the old lady. It was early yet 
and Jean lingered, the pony nothing 
loth to follow her will. 

They had gone perhaps fifty feet 
into the shadow of the wooded road 
when suddenly out from behind a 
great tree with stocky, brushwood 
growth around it, slunk forth Scath- 
lin, close to the pony, and laid hands 
upon his bridle. 

“T beg pardon, Miss, but Mr. Holt 
sent me on a message,” lied Scath- 
lin, shifting his eyes hastily from the 
clear ones that looked in horror upon 
him. 

Jean’s heart was beating wildly, 
not reassured by his words. 

“He said would you please give 
me the paper you had for him. It 
would be safer for me to get it, as no 
one would suspect.” 

A great doubt seized Jean’s soul. 
Holt had not sent this bad old man. 
Holt could never trust such a man 
as this. 

“Did Mr. Holt send me a letter?” 
Jean looked keenly into the old cun- 
ning face. 

“Mr. Holt had to go away in a 
hurry and so he sent me,” said Holt 
glibly. “He didn’t have no time to 
write letters. He said you knowed 
me; that you’d seen me with him, 
an’ you’d know ’twas all right.” 

“Tell Mr. Holt, please,” said Jean, 
making up her mind hurriedly, “that 
there is nothing, and no message I 
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can give to any one. I wish to speak 
with him. If that is not possible we 
will have to let the matter pass.” 

She drew the rein and signed to 
her horse to go on, but Scathlin 
jerked the bridle sharply: 

“Not much, you don’t go on,” he 
threatened, “not till I get that paper, 
I was sent here to get it and I mean 
to have it. You can’t come any of 
your pretty little tricks on me. I 
want that paper and I mean to have 
it. If I can’t get it one way I kin 
another!” His voice and eyes were 
ominous, and Jean was so frightened 
that her throat trembled and she 
could scarcely control her lips to 
speak. 

“Of what paper are you speak- 
ing?” 

“That there paper you wrote about 
in the letter. You know well enough 
what I mean. You've got it about 
you now. I know you dassent go 
off and leave it to home, where that 
fine brother-in-law of yours could 
find it. Come, are you going to 
fork it over or do you want me to 
search you for it? I'll find it quick 
enough.” 

Jean turned white with deadly, 
sickening fear, but kept her head 
courageously up. She whipped up 
her pony and tried to get away, but 
the strong hand held the bridle and 
the little beast could only rear, al- 
most throwing her. Moreover a 
gleaming pistol shone into Jean’s 
terrified eyes, and, Scathlin in gloat- 
ing voice spoke low: 

“Oh, no, my pretty, you don’t come 
any of your little tricks on me. 
You’ve stole a paper I give you to 
give to your brother, an’ I mean to 
have it without any further non- 
sense. Hand it over!” and he 
grasped her roughly by the arm. 

“Help! Mr.. Holt! Jasper!” she 
screamed. 

Something was stuffed into her 
mouth and the barrel of the pistol 


gleamed between her eyes. She 
could feel the cold steel against her 
flesh. The earth seemed reeling 
beneath her, and her senses were 
going from her. Was there no hope 
of help from anywhere? 

“Now, my pretty, I'll just he’p 
myself to that paper,” Scathlin’s 
voice was malevolent, his eyes 
gleaming. Like the cold, slimy 
length of a serpent coiling around 
her soul, the meaning of his words 
slid about her consciousness. She 
felt she was sinking out of the world 
of knowledge into a blackness where 
she could not protect herself. 

A voice brought her back to con- 
sciousness. “Drop that pistol! Let 
go of the lady! Now, march!” 

It was Holt’s voice, low, merci- 
less, commanding; and a revolver 
was in his hand. 


IX 


CALE drew away quickly, 
turning deadly white and cring- 
He knew that look in Holt’s 
eye. He had sinned away his last 
probation. Holt would never trust 
him again. There was not even time 
to destroy the letter which he had 
wanted to keep and give to Harring- 
ton as evidence against the girl. 

“March!” said Holt’s voice again, 
and the revolver came uncomfort- 
ably near to Scathlin’s temple. 

Scathlin marched. 

“Go straight to the house and wait 
there till I come,” commanded Holt 
as Scathlin backed weakly away. “If 
you attempt to escape I'll turn the 
bloodhounds loose after you.” 

Scathlin turned a shade paler. 
He had had experience with one of 
those bloodhounds. He had no de- 
sire to meet the whole pack. He 
hastened his footsteps. 

Jean sat with wild eyes watching, 
her hand upon her heart. 

“You didn’t send him for the pa- 
per, did you?” she demanded eager- 
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ly. “I knew you would never have 
sent him.” 

“Send him for the paper, what 
paper?” asked Holt in wonder. “I 
never sent him for anything.” 

“Then how did he know what was 
in my letter to you?” 

“Letter? What letter? 
received a letter from you.” 

“Then he must have opened it and 
read it. Oh, he will show it to my 
brother !” 

But Holt’s voice rang out before 
her sentence was fairly finished: 

“Halt! Scathlin!” 

Scathlin had almost reached the 
turning at the edge of the woods but 
he paused instantly. 

“Come back here.” 

Scathlin came, pale and trembling. 
When he was within ten yards of the 
two Holt spoke again, and all the 
time the sinister weapon in his hand 
aimed straight. at Scathlin. 

“Give me my letter.” 

“W-what I-let-tt-er?” chattered 
Scathlin in an ill-timed attempt to 
use his cunning. 

“The letter you have in your 
pocket. Take it out instantly and 
drop it on the ground or I shall fire,” 
said Holt sternly. 

“Well, put down that gun,” whim- 
pered Scathlin, fumbling nervously 
in his inside pocket, “you make me 
n-n-nervous !” 

“Be quick! Drop that letter 
said Holt, still holding the revolver. 

Scathlin took out the letter and 
dropped it on the ground, but his bad 
little eyes shot hate at the girl in 
one look of wrath as he turned and 
stumbled back again. 

Holt, still holding the revolver and 
watching the retreating man, ad- 
vanced and picked up the letter. 
When Scathlin was out of sight he 
read the letter, then turned with 
softened eyes to the girl who had 
meantime secured the paper. from its 
hiding place within her blouse. She 


I never 
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held it out to him, her hand still 
trembling with fright. 

Holt took the paper, but gathered 
the little hand into his tenderly and, 
stooping, kissed it. 

“To think you have been through 
all this for me.” There was awe in 
his voice. “To think you trusted 
me instead of your own people!” 

For an instant they looked into 
each other’s eyes; then Holt’s horse, 
trained to stand and await his mas- 
ter’s will, whinnied softly. 

“We must not stand here,” said 
Holt, looking up sharply, “some one 
might come. I will take you on to 
Mrs. Foster’s, and then go back and 
see that Scathlin is where he can do 
no further harm. How long will 
you wish to be there? Can you stay 
an hour and then ride back? I will 
be waiting just in the shadow of the 
woods and see you to the edge of 
town where you will be safe. Please 
don’t ride out of town alone again.” 

“But I shall not be afraid to go 
back,” protested Jean. “You need 
not take all that trouble. Now that 
you have the paper I shall not be 
afraid.” 

“Trouble!” said Holt looking at 
her with eyes that adored. “You 
know it is no trouble. But what is 
this paper that has made so much 
disturbance?” He had mounted his 
horse and was riding by her side 
now. He unfolded the paper, but it 
needed only a glance to show him 
what it was. : 

“How did you happen to have it?” 
he asked looking at her in a startled 
way. “Have you the others?” 

“No,” she said, a cloud of trouble 
coming into her eyes. “I had them. 
I suppose, but I did not know they 
were yours. I had the wallet. That 
man gave them to me on the train 
before the wreck. You picked the 
wallet up once when it fell, don’t you 
remember? Didn’t you know they 
were yours?” 
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“Yes,” said Holt, “I knew. At 
least I supposed I knew.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T didn’t want to mix you up in 
the trouble,” he said looking at her 
tenderly, “and besides I knew they 
were safe in your possession for the 
present.” 

“But they weren’t. I didn’t know 
they were yours, and I gave them to 
my brother.” 

“I knew you would. But I was 
pretty sure I could stop any harm 
he would do before he could do it. 
The only thing I was troubled about 
was this paper. I didn’t think 
Scathlin was fool enough to leave it 
in the wallet. I was pretty sure he 
had kept this and one other himself 
and only sent the rest back to throw 
me off the track and make me think 
he had sent all of them. He knew 
I saw him give you the wallet and he 
meant I should see. He thought I 
would stop watching him and give 
my attention to you, but I knew 
Scathlin better than that. I kept my 
eye on him. But how did you hap- 
pen to have this one paper?” 

“I’m not sure. When I came back 
to my room, after giving my brother 
the wallet, I found this on my floor. 
It may have fallen when I took 
the things out of my bag. Later I 
overheard a conversation in which 
this paper and another were de- 
scribed as missing. The other was 
something to do with a mine 

“Yes, I have it,” said Holt. 

“You have it? Oh, I am so glad. 
Then they can’t trouble your claim, 
can they? I suppose that was what 
they meant, I’m not very much of a 
business person. But how did you 
get it. They said it was in the wal- 
let.” 

“Tt was,” said Holt, “till Scath- 
lin took it out. I think he intended 
taking this, also, and leaving with 
you only the other papers which were 
utterly valueless without these two; 





but he had to work quickly while I 
was at the other end of the car, and 
he blundered. I got it out of Scath- 
lin’s left shoe, just after the acci- 
dent occurred, and before I left the 
car we were in. We had a struggle 
in the dark, but I secured my paper, 
before he flung me off and crawled 
out of the window. After that, I 
lost sight of him. I was hunting for 
him in the water when I found you. 
I didn’t know who you were till I 
drew you up on the bank. But I 
never dreamed you had this paper. 
I thought, of course, it was still with 
Scathlin. That is why I was away 
so long, hunting him up. I didn’t 
know once but I’d lost him com- 
pletely, but I finally got on his track. 
I was sure he knew where this pa- 
per was and I didn’t dare to lose him. 
I brought him home to watch him; 
and I’ve kept him in sight all day. 
He thought I was away from home 
for two days, but I’ve been in hiding. 
I had him watched when he went to 
town and I knew he came home. If 
he had had this paper he would 
have gone straight to your brother. 
A field glass and a whistle will do 
a good deal to keep track of a man. 
When he stole out of the house to- 
ward the woods I knew something 
was happening and signaled my men. 
They are waiting now. They'll look 
after Scathlin till I get back.” 

He raised a tiny whistle to his lips 
and blew a long, silvery blast, fol- 
lowed by two more, and in a moment 
there came back two answers from 
slightly different directions. 

They were come now to the open 
road, and. Holt drew his horse to one 
side. Mrs. Foster’s home was but 
a stone’s throw away and she was 
sitting on the porch. 

“T will be here when you are ready 
to go home,” said Holt, looking at 
her tenderly ; then, touching his hat, 
he wheeled his horse and was out 
of sight in a twinkling. 
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The next hour was always a blur 
in the memory of Jean. Somehow 
she drew her senses together and 
dismounted at her friend’s door, go- 
ing through the formalities of meet- 
ing, and adjusting herself to the 
occasion, but not for an instant did 

“her sub-consciousness cease to re- 
hearse the events just passed. Her 
whole body quivered again with the 
fear that swept over her at sight of 
Scathlin ; she shrank once more from 
his touch as the full realization of 
her escape was made known to her; 
and the look and voice of Holt 
thrilled her as nothing had ever done 
in her life. How could they say he 
was not good when he was like that? 
She had seen the soul of him look- 
ing out of his wonderful eyes and 
she knew. But how had it come 
about that others had not seen, also? 
Oh, if they knew, once; if they 
could just get a real glimpse of the 
true man, they would never again 
feel as they did about him. 

She recognized fully the separation 
there was between them and it 
brought a lump in her throat; but in 
her heart was a glad glow that he 
cared for her, and for the time it 
seemed enough to fill her with deep 
joy. Then her thoughts turned to 
Scathlin and she shivered as she re- 
membered the look on his face when 
he took hold of her. 

Mrs. Foster said: “Why, you're 
not cold, are you, dearie, this warm 
day? I believe they are letting you 
do too much, with all their parties 
and things. You look white. You'd 
better come down here and stay with 
me a week and get rested up.” 

But Jean’s laugh rang silverly. 
“Oh, no, I’m not cold, Mrs. Fos- 

ter, I’m just glad over something. 
It’s very nice of you to ask me to 
visit you, and I would be delighted, 
but you know I’m going home next 
week, and I’m afraid Eleanor 
wouldn’t want to spare me.” 
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“Going home next week!” ex- 
claimed the old lady, in dismay, 
“Why, I thought you were going to 
stay till Christmas.” 

“So I was, but father has to go to 
New York to a convention. He’s 
been made a delegate, and it’s a 
splendid thing for him. He hasn't 
had an outing in a long time. He 
needs it ; and we couldn’t leave Moth- 
er alone, you know. Mother is an 
invalid. So, of course, I’m going 
home a little sooner. But I’ve had 
a beautiful time here, and maybe | 
can come again some time.” 

The hour was over at last and Jean 
joyously mounted her pony and bade 
her friend goodbye; but when she 
rode into the shadow of the woods 
and saw Holt on the shining black 
horse waiting quietly beside the road 
for her, a great shyness overcame 
her. 

They said very little. The time 
was short till they came to the edge 
of the town, although the horses 
walked slowly. Holt told her brief- 
ly of Scathlin. He was safe. She 
need not fear that he would be 
abroad to trouble her during the rest 
of her stay. His eyes, more than his 
words, informed her that he knew 
how brief that stay was now to be. 

“There is to be a tournament next 
week,” she told him. “Will you en- 
ter it?” 

“You want me to?” 
her face keenly. 

“Of course. Why not?” The 
rich color flooded her face, and her 
eyes told how much she wanted it. 

“Your friends might not like it,” 
he said thoughtfully. “But the tour- 
nament is being given for you, and 
if you say so I’ll think about entering 
. 

“T hope you will enter,’ 
“T’m sure you can ride.” 

“T can ride a little,” he said in- 
differently. 

There suddenly rode out from the 
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she said. 
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woods two men; fine tall fellows 
they were, perhaps ten years or more 
older than Holt, but with strong 
faces, keen eyes, and muscles that 
looked like iron. They saluted Holt 
as if he were their military officer, 
and one drew close and said a few 
words in a low tone. Holt nodded 
gravely, his fine, boyish face taking 
on new lines of strength as he gave 
attention to the message, and ut- 


.tered his brief, ready directions, ut- 


terly unintelligible to the girl, who 
looked on in bewilderment. 

The second rider had halted at a 
respectful distance, without a glance 
in her direction, and waited as a 
trained servitor should do. Devotion 
to Holt, and absolute obedience was 
in the attitude of both. 

The interview occupied scarcely a 
minute; then the two men wheeled, 
saluted, and rode away once more 
into the woods. 

“A little trouble at the mine,” 
Holt explained, in answer to her 
questioning glance, “It'll be all right 
now, since I have this paper again. 
We haven’t dared to exercise our 
water privileges as we should and 
have been moving under difficulties, 
but now that I have the grant again 
there will be no further trouble. 
I'll take care it’s put where no one 
can steal it again.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” breathed Jean, 
“but who are they?” pointing after 
the two riders who were just dis- 
appearing behind the trees. 

“My men,” said Holt, “I have fif- 
ty-four of them, fine fellows every 
one.” 

“Your men?” questioned Jean in 
surprise. 

“They work for me—in the mine 
and around the place. I’ve picked 
them up here and there. That big 
fellow that waited—I took him down 
from a tree where they’d hung him 
up for stealing a horse. He wouldn’t 
take a pin now that belonged to any- 


one else. He’s the straightest fellow 
on the place. The other one was 
almost gone with fever when I met 
up with him—We’ve nursed each 
other twice apiece since then. There 
are Others I’d like you to know if 
things weren’t as they are. You'd 
see the good in them, I’m sure.” 

Jean’s eyes were alight as she 
watched him. 

“They know you!” she exclaimed. 
“They’ve seen the real you, and they 
trust you! I saw it in their eyes.” 

“Maybe,” he said, returning her 
look, “They’d fight for me any time 
I asked it; and they’d die for me if 
it came to that.” 

“Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.’” The words seemed to 
come of themselves from the girl’s © 
lips as, she watched the man in won- 
der and admiration. 

“You took a mighty slim chance 
on yours about an hour ago.” 
Holt’s eyes spoke volumes. “Why 
didn’t you give him the paper? It 
was by far the safest thing for you 
to do. Didn’t you know that?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, her soft lips 
setting in a firm line and her chin 
taking the tilt that gave her sweet 
face its strength and fineness. “But 
the paper was yours, and I was sure 
it was valuable. I didn’t trust him.” 

“And you trust me yet, in spite 
of all the things I know you must 
have heard about me?” 

“T trust you yet.” 

Her eyes were clear and steady, 
and her voice was sweet with a ring 
of triumph in it as she made the de- 
claration. 

For a moment they looked at one 
another with deep gladness shining 
from their eyes ; then the man bowed 
his head gravely and, reaching over, 
took her hand in a strong, quick 
clasp. 

“You shall never have cause to 
lose that trust,” he murmured sol- 
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emnly, and turning, rode back into 
the woods and left her to go on alone 
through the town. 
X 
HE tournament was set for the 
day before Jean started home. 
It was a great event, the biggest 
thing the town of Hawk Valley could 
devise for its honored guests. It 
was an all day affair, with contests 
of various kinds, games and races, 
a picnic dinner, and a big procession 
with every one wearing the gayest 
and most fantastic garments the 
town afforded. The climax of the 
day was reached late in the afternoon 
when the great feats of riding were 
performed, and the prizes and vic- 
tors’ wreaths given out. The high- 
est honor had been allotted to Jean, 
for she had been selected to give 
out the prizes and crown the victor 
of the final riding contest. it had 
been the custom of the place that a 
lady so honored should ride once 
around the running track in company 
with the victor and share with him 
the triumph of the occasion; and 
great was the eagerness of all the 
young men to win this privilege. 
There had been much talking and 
laughing, much practising of horse- 
manship and boasting; and many a 
gallant contestant had besought Jean 
to wear his flowers on the gala day, 
that he might stand the better chance 
of winning. But Jean smiled upon 
them all and would promise none. 
The day before the tournament 
great boxes of flowers began to come 
in for Jean, embarrassing her with 
their richness and profusion. Or- 
chids and gardenias, lilies and roses 
of rare varieties, carnations, jessa- 
mine, even delicate wild flowers and 
wonderful poppies. Each admirer 


had spent much thought and care 
upon his offering, hoping to have it 
worn upon the great occasion; and 
each had tried to have his flowers 


singular and noticeable enough to 
draw her choice that way. With 
each great box came card or note, or 
even letter, bearing the name and 
earnest plea of the giver; and some 
notes even offered heart and hand 
along with the posies. 

“Which flowers are you going to 
wear, Jean?” asked Eleanor vexedly 
that night, as they went upstairs to- 
gether after tucking the blossoms all 
away under damp papers. “You 
know you'll have to decide in the 
morning, and there really aren’t any 
more to come in, unless Mr. Frazer 
sends some. Everybody, literally 
every men in the region that could 
have a shadow of right to do so, has 
sent you some. It shows how popu- 
lar you are! I don’t believe any 
girl that ever came here before was 
so well treated, and so universally 
admired. It’s wonderful, Jean. | 
never would have suspected it.” 

Jean smiled wearily. She was 
tired and her sister’s idea of triumph 
was not hers. It savored too much 
of counting the scalps of those she 
had slain. She turned away with 
a gentle good night, and Eleanor’s 
eyes followed her in a dissatisfied 
way. 

“You know, you might wear one 
of each and satisfy them all,” she 
suggested. 

Jean smiled and shuddered inward- 
ly. The scalps again a display 
of them. 

“Never!” she murmured. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 
Her sister was all out of patience 
with her dallying. 

“T’ll sleep over it,” she said bright- 
ly, “Aren’t you tired, dear?” 

And Eleanor had to let it go at 
that. 

Young Frazer sent his flowers in 
the morning; wonderful violets, blue 
as the sky over Hawk Valley; dewy 
and sweet, and raised with careful 
tending under glass to bloom thus out 
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of season ; and there were more roses 
from several men at a distance who 
had not been reckoned upon. But 
Eleanor was not told of the roses 
that the servant found upon the door- 
step when he went to sweep the 
piazza early in the morning ; the roses 
with the dew upon them and the 
golden-ruby glow of sunset in their 
hearts. They were not wrapped, or 
in a box, or accompanied by a card; 
nor was there even any name upon 
them. They simply lay upon the 
doorstep and made their mute ap- 
peal of fragrance ; and the man, who, 
like all the other men in Hawk Val- 
ley, servant though he was, had sur- 
rendered to the gentle, beautiful girl, 
understood and carried them straight 
up to her door without telling any- 
one. He knew from whom they 
came, and he knew by the starry 
look in her eyes when the others like 
them had come, that she would know. 

She gathered them into her will- 
ing arms and thanked him. Her 
problem was solved, and she could 
go down to breakfast with a light 
heart. 

“Have you decided which flowers 
to wear, Jean?” her sister asked 
sharply the minute she came into the 
room. 

“Yes,” said the girl with a smile, 
“but it’s a secret. I’m not going to 
tell. You will see when I wear 
them.” 

Eleanor looked anxiously at the 
bright face with the firm lips, and 
the decided set of the pretty head, 
and sighed. She knew she would 
have to wait. 

Jean was to go on her pony to 
the scene of the day’s festivities, 
that she might be ready for the tri- 
umphal ride at the end; and the Cap- 
tain had begged the privilege of ac- 
companying her, being confident that 
he should both see his costly orchids 
adorning her, and win the right to 
tide home by her side triumphant. 


It seemed to him that in that case 
it would be but a short way to the 
other heights he hoped to attain. 

He arrived at the house on the 
minute appointed, but Jean, usually 
punctual, kept him waiting. The 
Ilarringtons were all packed com- 
fortably in their motor-car. They 
kept calling impatiently. 

“We'll be late, Jean, and James 
has to see about the signals and put 
up some more ribbons. You know 
he’s marshal of the day.” 

“Go on,” called Jean sweetly from 
her window. “I’m just fastening on 
my flowers. I'll be there in a min- 
ute. Don’t wait, we'll catch you.” 

They heart her footsteps flying 
down the stairs and Harrington 
started the car. 

“Wait, James, I must see what. 
flowers she chose.” 

“Nonsense!” said her husband 
sending the car shooting forward at 
a pace. “You can wait till she gets 
there. What difference does it make, 
anyway ?” 

“Why, if she doesn’t take the right 
ones I can send her back,” said 
Eleanor, twisting her neck to see her 
sister who was just mounting her 
pony.” 

“The right ones? You don’t know 
which ones you want her to wear 
yourself; you've said so a dozen 
times this morning,” laughed her 
husband. 

“Well, I know, but there are some 
quite impossible ones, you know, and 
Jean is so queer and unconventional. 
It would be just like her to wear 
John Beard’s poppies because she felt 
sorry for him on account of his lame- 
ness... She always was that way. 
Mamma let her choose a canary when 
she was little, and she chose a poor 
little faded thing that wouldn’t sing 
a note because she said it wasn’t 
pretty like the others and would en- 
joy a nice cage.” 

“Well, I guess you'll have to let 
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her choose her own husband, anyway. 
She’s got to live with him, and she’s 
got a big will of her own.” 

“I know,” said Eleanor sighing. 
“T shall be relieved when she gets 
safely married. Mamma is so shut 
in that she doesn’t realize how un- 
worldly Jean is. But, James, I do 
wish you'd slow up a little. I must 
see those flowers. Betty dear, can 
you tell what they are Aunt Jean 
is wearing?” 

The little girl craned her neck. 

“T think they’re just roses,” 
Betty indifferently. 

“Roses? Are you sure, child? 
Aren’t they orchids? The poor Cap- 
tain! But there were multitudes of 
roses. I wonder whose they are.” 

They had turned into the main 
street, now. Banners were flying and 
a band playing martial music. The 
question of the flowers must per- 


said 


force become a side issue, for there 


were many little things to be de- 
cided, and Mrs. Harrington was con- 
sulted many times before she finally 
mounted the grandstand and took 
her seat among the prominent people 
of the place, looking around with sat- 
isfaction to see Jean ascending the 
steps followed by the handsome Cap- 
tain, whose dejected face still showed 
his disappointment about the orchids. 
For the moment she was too much 
taken up with the Captain to look 
closely at the wonderful roses that 
Jean wore; then suddenly she turned 
her attention to them. Where had 


she seen roses like those? Who 
could have sent them? 
Then she remembered. Roses 


yellow as gold and with a heart of 
ruby! Holt’s Golden Sunset! She 
could hear her husband’s sharp voice 
repeating the hateful name. Could 
it be possible that he had had the 
audacity to send Jean roses on this 
day, when all eyes would be turned 
to the girl? And Jean had dared to 
wear them! 
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Her cheeks grew red and her eyes 
flashed. She looked daggers at the 
girl, and then, realizing that the Cap- 
tain could see her, tried to control 
her face; and even now Jean was 
moving away to the seat on the right, 
the seat of honor. 

“Jean, wait! I must speak to you,” 
she called. 

Jean, two chairs away, leaned over, 
smiling. Perhaps she knew what was 
coming, but her lips had that firm 
little twist as she said, “What is 
it?” that indicated courage to stick 
to a decision. 

Eleanor Harrington leaned over 
the two chairs, speaking low and 
vehemently : 

“Jean, take those flowers off and 
give them to me at once! I'll send 
the man back for the orchids. 
People will just think you have for- 
gotten your flowers. Quick, give 
them to me!” ; 

Jean drew back with pretty dignity, 
and laid her hand protectingly over 
the flowers at her waist. 

“I’m sorry, Eleanor,” she said 
gently and decidedly. “I can’t do 
what you ask. These are the flowers 
I intend to wear. Captain Hawthorn 
understands me perfectly. I told 
him beforehand not to send me 
flowers.” 

And she turned away. 

“But, Jean,” cried her sister fran- 
tically, “You simply must not wear 
those roses! Send the man back for 
any others, but don’t wear those. 
You don’t understand! Everybody 
will know those are Jasper Holt’s 
roses. People will think it very 
strange. Why, he isn’t even here—” 

Jean looked her sister straight in 
the eye. 

“T understand perfectly, Eleanor,” 
she said softly, for a group of people 
were coming in and taking possession 
of the seats around them. “TI can- 
not and will not wear any of those 
other flowers.” 
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“Then take them off entirely and 
don’t wear any,” said Eleanor, the 
vexed tears coming into her eyes. 

“I’m sorry, Eleanor, but I must 
wear them,” said Jean and went 
quietly, almost sadly to her seat. 

Eleanor settled back, defeated, in 
her chair, two red spots glowing on 
her cheeks, and angry flashes in her 
eyes. She was mortified beyond ex- 
pression. That her young sister, 
who had the adulation of the whole 
county poured at her feet, should 
choose to wear the favor of a man 
whom nobody recognized or favored 
filled her with rage. What would 
James say when he found her sister 
had been wearing his enemy’s 
flowers? Well, it was all James’ 
fault anyway, for if he had kept the 
car waiting a minute she would have 
discovered Jean’s folly in time to 
stop it. If she had seen those yel- 
low roses glowing on her sister’s 
gown before she mounted her pony 
they would never have come to the 
tournament, no, not if she had to 
detain Jean forcibly at home for the 
day and tell people she was taken 
suddenly ill! Well, she would tell 
James it was his fault ; that would be 
some satisfaction. Yes, and she 
would tell Jean just what she thought 
of her headstrong folly, too, when 
she got her home. 

The waves of angry color had not 
yet ceased to flow over Eleanor’s 
handsome face when the Thornes 
bustled in and took the next seats. 
Mrs. Thorne was a large, imposing 
person and had much to say of her 
son’s admiration for Jean. She 
purred largely about the girl’s 
beauty : 

“So simple and sweet in that white 
dress with those beautiful yellow 
roses. Freeman wouldn’t tell me 
what flowers he sent her. I wonder 
if they can be his. I never saw any 
like them around here, did you? 
The boy is completely gone about 


her. 
sum on flowers. 
City for them.” 

It was then that Eleanor began to 
take heart of hope. If Mrs. Thorne 
didn’t know whose roses they were 
perhaps the other women wouldn't. 
Women didn’t visit Jasper Holt’s 
home, and men didn’t notice those 
things much. 

She settled back relieved, and al- 
lowed herself to think how well Jean 
was looking and how devoted the 
Captain seemed in spite of his floral 
setback. Perhaps, after all, he 
would only be the more keen be- 
cause of it. 

Into the midst of her troubled 
thoughts came the herald, a boy from 
a neighboring ranch, fantastically at- 
tired, who rode on a white pony with 
fluttering blue ribbons for reins, and 
blew three sharp blasts on a silver 
bugle, the signal for the opening of 
the sports. Eleanor Harrington 
whispered a few words to Betty, and 
helped her to slip quietly out of the 
seat into the aisle, then settled back 
relieved. She had sent a message to 
Jean not for anything in the world 
to tell any one whose flowers she 
wore, and Jean looked up and 
smiled, nodding her consent. Betty 
came back to her seat, pleased to 
have been the center of all eyes for 
a moment, and her mother patted her 
hand and reflected that, after all, 
it was wise in Jean not to wear any 
of her special admirers’ flowers, for 
then they could none of them be 
angry with her; and if it should come 
out that she wore Holt’s roses a little 
judicious hint of “gratitude” and 
“a sense of duty toward one who had 
saved her life” would only add charm 
to the lovely character of the girl. 
As Holt was not present what harm 
could come of it? 

The day’s sports went forward 
briskly. There were children’s 
games, marches and dances. There 


I suspect he spent a fabulous 
He sent to Kansas 
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were folk dances, and speeches, and 
contests and races of all sorts, each 
highly entertaining in its way; and 
there was the great picnic dinner 
when the entire company adjourned 
to the edge of the woods where 
tables had been prepared and where 
the good things of the town had been 
set forth to tempt the appetite. 
Everybody was hungry and every- 
body laughed and talked gaily. 

Eleanor had had a vague hope that 
she might induce Jean to send home 
at noon for some other flowers on the 
plea that these were faded, but Jean 
was surrounded by a company of gay 
young people and there really was 
no opportunity to speak to her. 
Harrington, too, who might have 
taken the matter in hand and con- 
vinced Jean of the error of her 
ways, had been summoned to the 
grounds to perfect some arrangement 
for the afternoon program, so there 
was nothing to be done. 

When the bugle blew for the after- 
noon program to begin, Harrington 
was beside his wife, his part of the 
work done. But Eleanor, knowing 
well his moods, thought it unwise to 
tell him about the flowers for the 
present. It was too late now to 
change, and James would simply be 
furious; it was best to save that 
stroke about its being his fault un- 
til another time. 

When the first set of riders came 
out in line there was one among 
their number whom the crowd did 
not at first recognize ; a man in white 
flannels, with bright curly hair and 
fine bearing, riding a jet black, long- 
limbed horse. Everywhere among 
the seats could be heard the mur- 
mur: “Who is he?” but no one an- 
swered. 

Harrington raised his field glass 
and looked; then dropped his hand 
with an exclamation of dismay. 
Eleanor, watching her husband’s 


face, reached for the glass, looked a 





moment, then she too dropped the 
glass in her lap and gave her atten- 
tion to looking indifferent. No one 
must suspect what a bitter drop in 
the day’s cup of pleasure this was to 
them. 

Harrington sat, grimly reflecting 
that he might have prevented this 
possibility if he had framed the en- 
trance qualifications aright; but Holt 
had been away indefinitely when the 
tournament was planned and he had 
not thought of him. Now it was too 
late to do a thing; and there were 
reasons that made it unwise for 
him to show displeasure or unfriend- 
liness to Holt, lest suspicion of a 
worse character fall upon himself. 

For the remainder of the afternoon 
life to Eleanor Harrington became 
a matter of self-control. Now and 
then she managed to glance fur- 
tively at her husband and wonder 
why he hadn’t flown into a rage; but 
she was wise enough to say nothing, 
knowing that as he did not there 
must be a reason. Nevertheless she 
mentally resolved to give her young 
sister such a piece of her mind on 
their return home as would not easily 
be forgotten; and for the first time 
since the date of Jean’s early de- 
parture had been set, she was recon- 
ciled to it. What made matters so 
very much worse was that Jasper 
Holt looked distractingly handsome 
in those unaccustomed white flannels, 
wearing them as though he had 
grown up in them, and sitting his 
mount like a young god. There 
wasn’t a man of the whole line who 
seemed so thoroughly a part of his 
horse as Holt, and every line of his 
head and body, every controlled, easy 
movement that he made was beauti- 
ful. Of course Jean was taken with 
his looks.- Girls were such fools; 
that is, girls who had no worldly wis- 
dom. 

Jean had known him the first mo- 
ment he appeared upon the scene and 
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her heart stood still, as if this were 
the moment she had been waiting 
for. He was here, and how splendid 
he looked! The rough flannel shirt 
and corduroys in which she was ac- 
customed to see him were becoming, 
but he fairly took her breath away 
in his new costume. She watched, 
her eyes shining and her cheeks glow- 
ing warmly. 

There was no question at any time 
but that he was the rider of them all. 
His horse skimmed the hurdles as 
though they had been mere imagin- 
ary lines, and flew over the highest 
bar like a swallow in the air. He 
sat the black creature with ease and 
grace and from the start all eyes were 
following his every move. The 
crowd forgot, for the time, its preju- 
dice and animosity, and sat in ab- 
sorbed admiration of his skill and 
courage. 

They all knew him as a daring 
rider, for often women held their 
breath to see him go tearing through 
the street on some wild beast of a 
horse whose mad flight seemed un- 
canny; but the incomparable riding 
he did was beyond all he had ever 
done for them before. They watched 
and glowed and applauded, and the 
heart of the girl he loved swelled 
with pride so that the tears of joy 
came into her eyes and blinded her 
from seeing him. She was glad that 
every one was watching him, and no 
one would be looking at her. She 
did not know that her sister had the 
field glass focused straight upon her, 
and was studying her closely. Alas, 
for the tears that were so hastily 
brushed away. Eleanor looked and 
her heart sank in dismay. She be- 
gan to rejoice that Jean was going 
on the morrow; for her, in fact, the 
afternoon could not come too soon 
to a close. 

The final race, the hardest of them 
all, intricate and amazing in its plan 
and wonderful in its working out, in 


which the obstacles were many and 
the skill required was great, was at 
its climax, Holt had kept easily 
abreast, often ahead of all the others, 
and the next to the last round was al- 
most finished. People rose upon 
théir feet, shouting and cheering and 
waving their hands. Jean, with the 
others, leaned over the front rail of 
the grandstand, in the center of the 
judges’ bench, waving her handker- 
chief excitedly ; the bit of sheer linen 
slipped from her trembling fingers 
and fluttered to the ground. Quick 
as a flash Holt spurred ahead, wheel- 
ing in a circle in front of the judges’ 
stand; swinging his body lithely he 
leaned and picked up the bit of linen 
from the ground, wheeled shortly 
again and handed it to its owner. - 
Then he was off like a flash down 
the track on the last round but a 
quarter of the way behind the rest, 
his wonderful advantage lost. 

“Oh-hh-hhh!” went up in dismay 
from a hundred throats; and “Ah- 
hh-h!” in appreciation. It was a 
pretty bit of gallantry ; a skilful trick 
of horsemanship, but, oh, the pity of 
it, to lose the race for a handker- 
chief! The crowd could hardly for- 
give him. Who cared about all the 
rest? 

Then, in a moment, their mood 
changed. Was the race lost after 
all? Jasper Holt had passed the 
last two riders and was running 
neck and neck with the third; now 
he had passed the fourth from the 
end. There were but two more to 
pass. Still, the others were nearly 
to the three-quarter line, and the 
foremost was Captain Hawthorn 
with his powerful roan mare. He 
was riding hard and meant to win. 
There was a bitter, haughty look 
upon his face. His triumph would be 
spoiled by all that gallery play that 
had preceded it, though it was plain 
he felt the victory easy now. Would 
Holt attempt to pass him? It seemed 
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impossible, yet on the latter came, his 
black skimming like a swallow on 
the outside of the ring, gaining, gain- 
ing, every second, and the rider with 
his easy nonchalant air, acting as if 
the winning were a matter of indif- 
ference to him. The crowd stood 
up and shouted now, a deafening din, 
and Jean stood with them, holding 
her breath in wonder and excitement. 
The man who rode second was but a 
few paces ahead when his horse sud- 
denly swerved outward, staggered 
and fell, carrying the rider down 
with him straight in the track of 
Holt, coming on at his terrible pace. 

The shouting hushed in tightening 
throats as the crowd waited for the 
terrible catastrophe that seemed in- 
evitable. Then before they realized 


it, the black horse had leaped over 
the sudden obstacle, and was racing 
neck and neck with the Captain’s 
horse and gaining every step. 

Only fifty yards remained to be 


run. 

Breathlessly the crowd watched 
as the two leaders sped forward. 
Would he make it? Jean clutched 
the rail in front of her, her eyes 
blinded by tears of excitement, her 
heart thumping madly. Suddenly. 
incredibly, the black seemed to take 
on new strength, new speed. A gasp 
from the crowd—and then, through 
her tears, Jean saw the black leap 
ahead of his rival and clear the line 
with a lead of fully ten feet! 


XI 


R a moment there was silence 

as if the crowd could not grasp 
the import of the amazing feat it 
had witnessed. Then a great shout 
arose and for the moment there was 
practically no one who remembered 
that this hero they were cheering 
was the “Wild Jasper” they had de- 
spised and feared. Only Eleanor 
Harrington remained unmoved, amid 
the tumult. 


Holt had halted his horse, and for 
a moment stood facing the shouting 
mob. Then, with a bow, he turned 
away and walked toward the fallen 
rider. Others were before him, how- 
ever, and already a doctor was in 
charge of the slightly injured man. 
Again the crowd cheered and cried 
to him to go and claim his prize. 

“How annoying!” said Eleanor, as 
Holt rode toward the judges’ stand. 
And then as a new thought struck 
her: “James, she must not ride 
around the track with him. You 
must go and tell her so immedi- 
ately.” 

“Hush!” said her husband, “some- 
body will hear you. She’ll have to. 
Don’t you see what popular opinion 
is? She’d be a fool to turn him 
down, now. Besides, I can’t afford 
to get his ill will.” 

“You can’t afford!” His wife 
raised her voice in her astonishment 
and dismay. “What do you mean? 
I thought you had him where he 
could do you no more harm?” 

“Hush, Eleanor, haven’t you any 
sense? This is no place to discuss 
business matters. Don’t say another 
word. Things have changed——I 
had a message late last night—— 
Don’t mention the matter to Jean. 
Let her ride and talk with him as 
much as she likes.” 

Eleanor was horrified. 

“Well, I think things have come to 
a pretty pass if my sister’s reputation 
has to be sacrificed for business,” 
she retorted. 

“Nonsense!” said Harrington 
sharply, and Eleanor knew by long 
experience that it was unwise to say 
another word. 

Dazed and indignant, she beheld 
what followed, watching Holt bow 
as Jean, with glad face, bestowed the 
wreath on her lover’s brown head. 
Then, amid a renewed storm of 
cheers the two rode slowly around 
the arena. 
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They rode silently amid the din 
and returned to the judges’ stand, 
where Holt handed Jean back to her 
seat, bending to speak in a low tone 
as he left her: 

“You are going on the morning 
train?” 

She bowed assent because she 
could not speak. A rush of tears 
was in her throat at the thought of 
leaving. 

“T shall see you again to say good- 
bye,” he said, and gave her one look 
that filled her heart with joy. Then 
he turned and rode out of the arena, 
alone. 


XII 


| iw morning finally came, and 
brought with it a host of friends 
to see Jean safely away. People 
she had known not at all, a few short 
weeks before, crowded about her 
wishing her well and there were 
many whose faces bore expressions 
of genuine regret. Jean felt a keen 
sorrow at leaving all these people 
who had been so kind to her; she 
wondered if she would ever see them 
again. But most of all she wondered 
what the future would bring to her 
and to the brown-haired man whom 
she had come to love. 

She looked about her now to see 
if he had come as he had promised. 
But though her eyes searched the 
landscape in every direction she 
could nowhere see Holt, and when 
the train at last was sighted, a mere 
speck down the track, she felt her 
heart sinking in dismay. He had 
promised and he had not come! It 
seemed as though she could not go 
without that last look from his eyes 
that she had known would be there 
for her, the covenant for the lonely 
future. 

She tried to smile at the last and 
say all the bright goodbyes; but she 
could not keep her eyes away from 
the road that led to Holt’s house. 


When the train finally pulled out, the 
tears sprang into her eyes unbidden 
and dimmed the faces of those on the 
platform into a great blur. 

“Well, I’m glad she’s safely off,” 
sighed Eleanor, climbing into the car 
beside the children, “and I must say 
that man behaved pretty well not to 
come down to the train, I didn’t 
think he had that much sense!” 

But her husband answered not a 
word. He drove his car with grim 
silence. He was wishing Holt had 
come, and wondering if his absence 
portended evil for himself. 

The travelers on the Eastern Ex- 
press watched with delight the beau- 
tiful girl surrounded by her bank of 
flowers who had come to brighten 
the monotony of their long trip. 
They wondered where she was going, 
and if she had left a lover behind, 
that she wiped the tears away fur- 
tively and kept her head turned, 
looking out of the window at the 
landscape, which she could not see 
for tears. 

Captain Hawthorn had assumed 
the care of putting Jean on the train, 
and had turned over a seat giving 
her plenty of room to pile the flowers 
the other men brought on board, in 
the empty seat. She seemed like a 
young queen in her garden, with 
roses and lilies and violets all about 
her; but at none of them did she 
look. Her lips were touching the 
petals of the golden rose on her 
breast and her thoughts were with 
its giver. His fine bearing as he 
skimmed the ground on his black 
steed, the touch of his soft, bright 
hair as she laid the wreath on his 
brow, the look of homage in his eyes 
as he raised her hand and led her to 
her horse, the thrill of his voice 
when he promised to see her again to 
say goodbye—and then the leaden 
fact that he had not come! Over 
and over she went the round and al- 
ways came back to that, with the 
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choke in her throat and the tears in 
her eyes. 

She tried again and again to 
gather herself together, and finally 
succeeded in mastering the tears so 
that there was only a bright sus- 
picion of them in her eyes, but the 
sense of sadness and something dear 
unfinished and now impossible, per- 
vaded her entire thoughts. 

Fifty miles from Hawk Valley the 
train came to a halt at a tiny flag 
station, and a young man entered, 
tall, handsome, eager, a light in his 
eyes and a smile of welcome on his 
lips. 

Jean did not look up until he was 
almost beside her seat, and then she 
saw that it was Holt. 

With a soft little cry of welcome 
she made a place for him. The car 
looked and was satisfied. Her lover 
had not been left behind after all 
and he was good to look upon. All 
was as it should be. They settled 
back to watch the world-old look on 
the two young faces, with a content- 
ment and zest that never flags for the 
sweetest story of all. 

In the still dark of the evening be- 
fore, Holt had ridden forth in the 
wpposite direction from that he in- 
tended to take, and skirting the town 
in a wide trail well known to himself, 
he had taken his way across country 
to the little flag station, where he 
left his horse to be cared for until 
he should return. 

Very quietly they sat together, 
after the first wonderful greetings, 
and talked. There was over them 
the sadness of a coming separation 
which each felt might be forever; 
and they spoke no word of hope 
that it might be otherwise. The day 
before them was a precious treasure 
they meant to have and keep for 
life. Many things they learned in 
that brief time, of each other’s hopes, 
longings and desires. Quietly Holt 
drew from her the many thoughts 


of her own pure heart wherewith to 
build his ideal for the future. 

Once he looked meaningly at the 
great bank of flowers before him 
and then down at the golden roses 
on her gown. They did not need to 
talk much about such things, for 
their eyes could say it all, but Holt 
read her thoughts keenly. The 
words that he felt he had not a right 
to speak she might read in his face 
if she chose. 

And she chose. 

Once, as the afternoon was draw- 
ing to a close, he said suddenly: 
“Harrington sent the papers back to 
me last evening.” 

Jean looked up startled, question- 
ing, and met amusement in Holt’s 
eyes. 

“He didn’t dare to keep them. He 
professes that he sent them the min- 
ute he knew I was at home, and that 
he has been much disturbed by their 
presence in his house lest his pos- 
session of them might be misunder- 
stood by me.” 

A little cloud of apprehension came 
into Jean’s eyes. 

“Don’t be afraid,” Holt said soft- 
ly, with gentleness in his eyes, “I’m 
not going to make any trouble for 
your sister. You know that.” 

Then a great light of joy came into 
her face, and the tears which had 
made her so much trouble earlier in 
the day came rushing back. 

It was in the late afternoon that 
they reached the city where Jean was 
to change to the sleeper. 

Holt gathered up the flowers to 
take with her, but she put out a 
protesting hand: 

“Oh, please, I don’t want any of 
them but these,” and she laid her 
hand tenderly over the golden roses 
at her waist. 

A look of pleasure and apprecia- 
tion came into Holt’s face, and he 
dropped them all quite happily, to 
gather up her suit case and umbrella. 
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“Let the brakeman take them home 
to his wife, then,” he said. 

He left her, at last, in the sleeper, 
and standing beside the train until it 
moved out of the station, their eyes 
made promises of trust and loyalty 
long after their lips were silent. 

Jean did not weep when she saw 
the last of his splendid figure on the 
dim station platform. Her eyes were 
bright and undaunted. No tears 
should break her down. He would 
be true and she would trust him al- 
ways, even if she never saw him 
again. 

Just what the future would hold 
for her she did not care to think. 
This strange vow she had made to 
aman she could not hope to marry 
with her parents’ consent and whom 
she would not marry without, she 
had made on trust and on trust she 
would keep it. And because of that 
trust her heart was light in spite of 
the weight of separation that lay 
upon it. 


XII 

HREE days later Holt rode into 

Hawk Valley from a westerly 
direction, serious and silent, with a 
light of purpose in his eyes and a 
new dignity about him; and Har- 
rington, meeting him in trepidation, 
was surprised and not a little dis- 
turbed by the steady look of under- 
standing that accompanied the grave 
bow he gave him. 

Time passed on and Jean’s lan- 
guishing lovers recovered from their 
various heartbreaks. Other maidens 
visited Hawk Valley and were feast- 
ed and féted and cherished with 
flowers and tournaments, but Jasper 
Holt came not to dispute their vic- 
tories. He was keeping on his 
steady, quiet way, and gaining re- 
spect with every day. 

Not a word passed between Holt 
and the girl in the East whom he 
loved, and Eleanor never mentioned 


him in her letters, although her con- 
science hurt her now and then that 
she did not; for she was an honest 
woman and liked to give even the 
devil his due. Moreover, Harring- 
ton, after an unsettled period of ex- 
treme nervousness, had settled down 
to the fact that his enemy was not 
going to bring him to justice, and had 
developed a most extraordinary way 
of saying pleasant things about him 
now and then. He even suggested 
once that Eleanor include him in a 
dinner they were giving for business 
purposes ; but his wife drew the line 
at that. 

So many months went by during 
which Jean continued on her quiet 
way, helping her father in his par- 
ish, filling her place in life faithfully. 
Yet there had grown in her eyes a 
great wistfulness, which her mother 
and father noticed and talked over 
at times. 

Sometimes Jean longed inexpress- 
ibly for some word from Holt; 
sometimes she almost yielded to her 
mother’s suggestion that she pay an- 
other visit to her sister; but some- 
thing held her back. What was she 
waiting for? A sign from Holt? 
No, that would probably never come, 
and she could not go after him. He 
might have forgotten; yet she knew 
in her heart he had not. Her faith 
in him glowed brightly as ever. 

Then, one day, there came a letter 
from Eleanor. 

Jean walked down the pleasant 
street, strewn with yellow leaves, 
and looked at it with a faster beat- 
ing heart. There was always a 
chance, just a wee chance, that there 
might be a word about him in one 
of Eleanor’s letters, though there 
never had been. At least as she did 
not mention anything against him 
there was always that comfort. 
Kleanor was so constituted that if 
Holt had done anything exceedingly 
atrocious Jean would have had to 
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hear of it within the next twenty- 
four hours. Eleanor liked to estab- 
lish her own theories. 

But Jean did not open the letter 
until she had reached the home 
piazza and sat down in the hammock 
where she would not be interrupted. 
Something held her from going in 
at once and sharing the first reading 
with her mother as she usually did 


one of Eleanor’s letters. Afterward 
she wondered at this. 
“Dear LItTTLe SIsTeR:” the letter 


read. 

“T have a strange task before me, 
to tell you of the fineness and great- 
ness and goodness of a man I once 
told you was not good enough to have 
saved your life. I feel as if I must 
ask your forgiveness and his. You 
were keener sighted than we and we 
are all ashamed. 

“Jean, what will you say when I 
tell you that Jasper Holt lies in our 
guest chamber, your old room 
dying, I am afraid? And that we 
have him to thank that our little 
Jamie, our precious baby, did not die 
a horrible death. 

“Let me go back and tell you the 
whole story. 

“After you went away James had 
the most extraordinary change of 
mind about Jasper Holt I ever saw in 
him. He just turned right around 
and began to talk in his favor, even 
wanted me to invite him to dinner 
once. It was some business, of 
course, that he thought he could 
help him in; but he really got to 
liking him a little, I could see. I sup- 
pose it was that tournament and his 
riding so well; though I never could 
understand why men make so much 
of sports. But after it happened 
you didn’t hear nearly so many 





people talking against Jasper Holt. 
I think, too, your riding around 
the track with him had something 
People saw you were 
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not ashamed and they had a good 
look at him and saw the possibilities, 
They say he was asked, yes, just 
actually begged, to come to the next 
tournament and ride, but he wouldn’t 
do it. He hasn’t appeared that way 
since you left. He just went about 
his business gravely, and everybody 
began to have a lot of respect for 
him. They say he has done a lot 
of good to those men he has living 
on his place, and they simply wor- 
ship him. Somebody told James 
there wasn’t one of them but would 
give his life for him any day. 

“Well, he has done some splendid 
things here. When Mr. Whateley 
died, just before the harvest, and 
Mrs. Whateley was left to look after 
her five little children he took his 
full force of men over to her place 
and harvested everything and fixed 
up things a great deal better than 
they were ever fixed up before, for 
Mr. Whateley wasn’t much of a man- 
ager, they say. And when Lucy 
Whitcorn was lost for three days he 
organized his men and went out and 
searched till he found her. They 
took hold of hands and marched 
across country, over every spot so 
they couldn’t miss her, and her 
grandmother just put her arms 
around Jasper Holt’s neck and cried 
and kissed him when he brought 
Lucy back asleep in his arms. 

“But the greatest thing was when 
he made the raid on the saloons. 
You remember Slosson’s and _ the 
Three Geese? They used to have 
terrible carouses there. Slosson 
built a concert room over his saloon, 
and advertised—had balls and din- 
ners there, and the Three Geese got 
a moving-picture show over their 
place; and between them they made 
a pretty fair imitation of the bot- 
tomless pit in Hawk Valley for a 
while. People got together and 
talked about it and said something 
ought to be done to stop it, and Sal- 
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lie White even started a petition 
about it and got some people to sign, 
but it was near election and no one 
dared do much. Then one night 
when things were at their height, 
and there had been a shooting af- 
fair or two, we heard the silver 
whistle of Jasper Holt’s men, and the 
whole cavalcade of them cantered by 
on horseback. They went like a 
streak on their dark horses, and they 
rode straight up to the Three Geese. 
and dismounted. Before anybody 
knew what was happening they had 
marched into the barroom and the 
concert hall, and taken possession. 
They handcuffed everybody in the 
place and bound them, men and wom- 
en, and then they set to work and 
emptied out all the liquor and turned 
the big fire hose into every room till 
there wasn’t a smell of whiskey left, 
and it was cleaner than it ever was 
since it was built. Then they went 
to Slosson’s and did the same thing. 
Slosson and Craven of the Three 
Geese they put in jail and some of 
the others who had been most crim- 
inal, and they cleaned the whole 
place out. Of course after that 
people rallied around him and were 
only too glad to be counted in with 
him. They all admired his nerve, 
and they saw he could make things 
go, so they turned to work and last 
month they made him mayor of the 
town, and he has been doing splen- 
didly. Now, that’s the preface and 
I ought to have told you long ago, 
little sister, but I suppose I was 
ashamed to, after all I had said. 

“But now I’m coming to the real 
story. 

“This morning I sat at my desk 
writing my paper for the next club 
meeting. Jamie was out in the yard. 
The window was open and I could 
see him gathering leaves and carry- 
ing them in his cart to the sidewalk, 
where he dumped them in a pile at 
the edge of the road. I had been 


having a terrible search for a word 
in the dictionary, and when I looked 
up again I saw baby standing out 
in the middle of the road working 
away with all his might to back up 
his cart, the way he saw the big 
carts do, and dump his leaves on the 
outside of the pile. I didn’t think 
much about it, because there are no 
teams around in the early morning 
usually, and the autos, the few we 
have in town, don’t come on this 
street much; but just as I was be- 
ginning to write again I heard a 
horrible roaring sound, and horses’ 
feet flying down the street. Some- 
thing gripped my throat with fear 
and I could scarcely get out of my 
chair. I could see the baby stand- 
ing perfectly still, looking at some- 
thing coming towards him. His 
little red wagon was standing on 
end, the red paint gleaming in the 
sun. Then I heard that roar again 
and I called to Jamie to come in 
quickly, but he didn’t seem to know 
just what todo. He took hold of the 
handle of his cart and tried to hurry 
with it on to the sidewalk, but it was 
on end and wouldn’t work quickly, 
and on came that terrible roar. I 
don’t know how I got out on the 
porch, but there I saw a great angry 
bull bearing down straight upon the 
baby. I screamed and tried to run 
down the steps, but I was so fright- 
ened my knees just sank under me, 
and there I was in a heap on the 
steps struggling to get up, and my 
baby standing still, not ten feet from 
that snorting, fiery creature, with its 
horns lowered at him. 

“Then a wonderful thing hap- 
pened. A horse was flying down the 
street from the opposite direction, 
straight at the bull, but baby was be- 
tween. I hadn’t time to think be- 
fore the man on the horse swooped 
over from his saddle and gathered 
up the baby and dashed sideways out 
of the bull’s way. It was Jasper 
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Holt, and he picked up Jamie just as 
he did your handkerchief that day 
at the tournament. The poor little 
mite held onto his dear red cart 
handle till he was up in the saddle, 
hindering the horse’s movements, of 
course, and it dangled for a minute 
right in front of the infuriated bull’s 
eyes, who charged at it viciously. 
Then the weight of the cart 
wrenched it from Jamie’s hand, and 
it fell clattering under the horse’s 
feet, but the bull turned and made 
for the horse who dashed back and 
forth from side to side, dodging 
those awful horns as if he were a 
human being and knew how to rea- 
son. Jasper Holt tried to get near 
the fence to drop the baby over, but 
the bull was in the way. It was only 
a second of time, of course, but it 
seemed hours, and I could only 
scream, but the bull roared so loud 
that I couldn’t be heard. Then the 
dear black horse plunged right over 
the bull and started down the street, 
but the bull turned and caught him 


in the thigh with his horn and tore 
a great gash—oh, Jean, I can’t de- 


scribe it all! It makes me faint even 
to think of it again. The horse 
stumbled on bravely for a few paces, 
but you could see he hadn’t a chance 
with the bull any more for he was 
crippled, and Jasper Holt saw it, too. 

“By that time some men had come 
with guns, and that splendid fellow 
with the horse staggering under him 
and the bull charging straight at him 
held the baby up in the air and told 
the men to shoot. It meant a ter- 
rible risk to himself, of course, be- 
cause he was in the line of fire. But 
there was nothing else to do. They 
shot as carefully as they could, and 
in a minute or two the bull gave one 
roar and lurched back. The horse 
sank, too, and some one took the 
baby. I don’t really know what hap- 
pened, only that after I got Jamie 
in my arms and had hugged him and 


kissed him till he cried, I looked up 
and saw them bringing Jasper Holt 
in at the gate. His eyes were shut 
and one arm hung at the side. They 
said he had been shot, but had held 
up the baby till the bull was out of 
the fight. 

“I made them take him to your 
room, and someone brought the doc- 
tor almost at once, but it was a seri- 
ous thing, I could see from the first. 
They wouldn’t let me in the room. 
I telephoned for James, and put the 
baby to sleep for he was all worn 
out with the excitement, and kept 
starting awake and crying out, 
“Naughty cow! Naughty cow!” but 
just as I laid him down in his crib 
the doctor came and said Jasper 
Holt wanted to see me. 

“Jean, I didn’t think a few minutes 
could make a difference like that in 
a man. He lay there so still | 
thought he was dead at first; and 
under all his fine tan he was white 
as a ghost, with his head all done up 
in bandages and his hair clotted with 
blood one of the shots plowed 
deep into the scalp, it seems. He 
opened his eyes and looked at me as 
if he were pinning his last hope upon 
me, and he smiled just faintly. 

“*Will you tell your sister that 
I’ve kept my promise?’ he said, 
slowly and distinctly. 

“When I told him I would, his 
eyes lighted up, then they fell shut 
and I think he must have fainted 
again. The doctor sent me away. 

“They have been probing the 
wounds, and having some kind of 
an operation. They don’t know 
whether he will pull through or not. 
They say the only thing that is in 
his favor is his splendid health. The 
men are talking now about his fine, 
clean life, and the way he has cut 
out everything lately. Oh, Jean, I 
can’t stand it if he doesn’t get well 
so I can thank him for saving my 
baby. 
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“Jean, I know now why you looked 
that way when you said I did not 
know Jasper Holt, the fine, strong, 
brave, tender———” 

3ut the tears blinded Jean's eyes 
and she could read no more. [or a 
moment she bent her head and 
sobbed. But only fora moment. He 
was dying and he needed her. She 
lifted her head in sudden resolve, and 
brushing the tears away, read hastily 
the closing sentences of the letter. 
Then she gathered up the scattered 
sheets and went hastily to her father. 
She must leave for Hawk Valley at 
once. 


¥ was in the sunset gloaming 
that she arrived in Hawk Valley 
and the gold of the sky lay behind 
the hills, ruby lined, like the gold 
of his roses, whose sweet, withered 
leaves lay stored away at home. 

They met her at the station—for 
a telegram had heralded her ap- 
proach—quietly, with hushed voices, 
for death waited beside the couch in 
the guest room of their home. 

“He seems to be sleeping his life 
away,” said Eleanor, folding a wrap 
gently about her sister, for she saw 
by her face how it was with her and 
the man who was dying, “They can- 
not rouse him much. He is content 
to go. He does not seem to want to 
live. It is strange with one so strong 
and young: 2 

The light of battle came into the 
younger sister’s eyes but she an- 
swered nothing. 

“Better come and get something to 
eat first,” said Eleanor, when they 
had reached the house, but Jean 
shook her head and fled up the 
stairs. 

There could not have been any- 
thing quieter than the way she 
opened that door and slipped into 
the room, but he opened his eyes at 
once. A strange, wondering look 
came into them as she came across 


the room and knelt beside him with 
a smile. Then she bowed her head 
and laid her lips upon his. 

The doctors and the nurse who 
stood by were as nothing. There 
were just these two in the universe 
and all else was hushed. 

So she moved about his room, or 
sat close beside his couch. She was 
there when he woke in the night, and 
looked at her, murmuring very low: 

“Are you real or a dream?” 

“I’m real, dear. I will not go 
away,” she breathed, and laid her 
soft lips on his. This time his own 
responded feebly. 

It was in the morning that the 
doctors said there was hope, though 
they confessed afterward that re- 
covery began with his first sight of 
Jean’s face. As the days passed, 
hope grew; until there came a time 
when his complete recovery was only 
a matter of days. 

Jean scarcely left his side day or 
night, and seemed tireless. Often 
she slept on a low stool beside the 
bed, with her head against his pillow. 
One bright morning he awoke to find 
her sleeping so, and laid his weak, 
uncertain hand softly upon her head. 
She opened her eyes, met his smile, 
and knew that he was greatly better. 

“A life for a life,” he said softly. 
“Dear, you must rest. I will get well 
now. You are killing yourself.” 

But her smile shone forth radi- 
antly. 

“T couldn’t rest away from you,” 
she said. “I’m not going to leave 
you any more—ever.” 

“Oh, my dear,” he said softly, and 
drew her down to him with his one 
good arm, “Do you mean it? Are 
you willing to be my wife? Can you 
really trust me, now?” 

“I’ve always trusted you,” she 
murmured, her face close to his ; and 
they were silent for a long while, as 
people are to whom great happiness 
has come. 






























HE mere caroled announcement 

that it is quite a distance from 
some certain locality—unknown to 
all save the composer of the ballad— 
to the quaintly-interesting and wide- 
ly-exploited village of Tipperary in 
southern Ireland concerned the in- 
habitants of Jerseyville, as a whole, 
not at all. It was not to be com- 
pared, for example, with the unde- 
niable fact that New York City was 
only eighty minutes away; or that 
one could reach Binghamton, Bath or 
Buffalo from the new brick depot 
without changing cars. It was not 
even so important, to Jerseyville, as 
the surety that Simpkins’s Pond was 
exactly four miles from the post-of- 
fice, by the Wheelerstown Pike; nor 
that Steve Lindstorm’s team of bay 
geldings had negotiated the distance 
in eleven minutes and thirty-four sec- 
onds no later than last September. 
Hence it was that Jerseyville proper 
paid little enough attention to the 
strains of “It’s a Long Way to Tip- 
perary,’ as rendered on Sol Bern- 
heim’s free-for-all talking machine, 
and only wondered, vaguely, what 
the heck had got into them European 
fellers an’ set them flyin’ at each cth- 
er’s throats like a pack o’ Main Street 
mongrels. 

For Jerseyville had vastly more 
important issues to decide than those 
to which the nations of the Old 
World had dedicated their armies 
and their activities. There was the 
new Board of Trade, appointed by 
the Republican mayor without prece- 
dent or authority, the bond election 
for the projected pavement of Sassa- 
fras Avenue; the contest between 
Sam Drinkhouse and Lemuel King 
for the coveted postmastership ; and 
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sundry other civic matters of con- 
sequence. There was the impending 
masquerade ball at Hooley’s Audi- 
torium, “under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Home Betterment League”; 
the lecture course at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association; the 
Methodist Church social, and the 
suffragist parade—all by way of 
community divertisement. And there 
was the presence in Jerseyville of 
young Harvey Roswell, the famous 
fugitive from Pennsylvania justice, 
to be weighed and considered and 
discussed, both from the standpoint 
of why and the standpoint of 
wherefore. Truly, Jerseyville had 
no time to give over to fruitless an- 
alyzations of the battles of Ypres 
and the Aisne, nor to lengthy dis- 
putes regarding the wisdom or folly 
of Germany’s decision to attempt a 
blockade of all the ports of England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales. Let 
those who had nothing better to do 
bother their brains with these ex- 
traneous questions, said Jerseyville 
to herself—and forthwith the entire 
matter was tacitly referred to “The 
Geranium Club,” in council as- 
sembled, squatting watchfully be- 
hind the plate-glass windows of Mar- 
ty McMahon’s undertaking parlors, 
on the corner opposite the fire house. 

The “club,” be it known, was no 
duly incorporated organization, 
formed for the high purpose of ren- 
dering less unbearable the sad lot of 
masculine humanity upon this earth. 
There were no officers, no dues, no 
committees, no Christmas lists for 
employes—in short, no obligations or 
restrictions of any kind. If a “mem- 
ber” so far forgot himself as to ven 
ture a remark while one of Marty 
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McMahon’s_ occasional customers 
was discussing the high cost of cof- 
fins, he was severely reprimanded by 
his host and his brother-Geraniums 
after the bereaved. had left the 
shroud-shop. If he missed a bit of 
gossip from the lips of one of the 
aforesaid customers, or a peep at the 
latest arrival in Jerseyville (who had 
just stepped into Cullen’s drug-store) 
—well, he was pitied. If he fared 
forth into the metropolis and there 
met up with strange adventures and 
rubbed shoulders with fur-clad cho- 
rus girls and burly traffic policemen 
he would have been—but none of the 
Geraniums ever did this, so why dis- 
cuss it? Theirs was a game of 
“watchful waiting’—for the tidbits 
of intelligence to be gleaned from 
the passer-by—and right nobly did 
they play it; principally because they 
had nothing else to do. 

Once, upon a time long ago, the 
Geraniums had been imported from 
the island of shamrocks and shille- 
lahs by an English dreamer named 
Diller to work in his newly-built pa- 
per mills. The mills had failed and 
Mr. Diller had departed—not with- 
out sympathy, for he was a likable 
man—but the Geraniums had stayed 
on, since their savings had gone into 
Jerseyville real estate and they had 
not wherewith to follow the example 
of their employer. Originally there 
were some twelve to twenty of them 
—depending upon the state of the 
weather—who had fallen into the 
habit of convening at Marty McMa- 
hon’s to talk the matter over. And 
Marty, like the baker Ragueneau in 
search of a de Bergerac, suffered 
them to remain—a day, a week, a 
year and thence on, ad infinitum, 
through the decades which came and 
went in Jerseyville. 

The land purchased by the Ge- 
raniums with their surplus earnings 
—and Peter Diller had paid well in 
those days—consisted of a strip of 


bottom country extending along the 
base of the Orange foothills, on the 
outskirts of a then-young settlement. 
It had little or no apparent value to 
those who knew, because of the for- 
bidding infecundity of the gangrened 
soil and the presence of so numerous 
and various a company of rocks and 
boulders as to render cultivation im- 
possible. 

But luck was with the ex-Dil- 
lerites. The poisonous nature of the 
earth and the lodgment in it of stone 
and stump, though discouraging to 
agriculturists, mattered not a whit 
to the location engineers of the Sus- 
quehanna Central, seeking a secon- 
dary and comparatively gradeless 
route from New York to Philadel- 
phia. The latter came and saw and 
surveyed; with the result that the — 
indigent investors—who had _ been 
kept from the county poor-farm only 
by reason of Jerseyville civic pride 
—presently found themselves in pos- 
session of more money than they 
rightly knew what to do with, but 
lacking the initiative to pull up stakes 
and seek a wider sphere of activity 
than that offered in the “parquet cir- 
cle’ of Marty McMahon’s cane-bot- 
tom chairs. Fact was, they were ag- 
ing too fast to move on, as attested 
by the silvered tuft of beard which 
adorned each of their lower maxil- 
laries and pointed automatically 
whenever their owners detected an 
interesting happening in Main Street, 
upon which the McMahon home of 
grief projected. 

“Remind me of a row of white 
geraniums in a winder,” old Doctor 
Gunderson had said, after five years 
of daily espionage from the group— 
and the name stuck. “Geraniums” 
they were, rooted in the chairs which 
McMahon had provided for grieving 
relatives of the late-lamented; ‘“Ge- 
raniums,” since the winds of inde- 
cision might blow them hither and 
yon, but could not dislodge them 
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from their window-box; “Gerani- 
ums,” which peered out, sagaciously 
and observantly enough over their 
alabaster chin-decorations, at each 
and every passer-by—but “Gerani- 
ums,” also, in that, underneath their 
petals of perspicuity regarding Jer- 
seyville topics, they were wofully, 
irremediably verdant—as verdant as 
the day they shook the dust of Ire- 
land from their brogans and took 
ship for the mystic land of promise 
out there beyond the sunset line! 

So, sprouting from seeds of idle- 
ness, fostered and fertilized by the 
generous Susquehanna Central, and 
occasionally pruned and plucked by 
no less a personage than Grim Death 
himself, the Geraniums grew and 
flourished in their own peculiar way, 
living modestly in back rooms of sun- 
dry third-class boarding-houses about 
town, and taking their ease at the 
undertaker’s—who rested comforta- 
bly in the knowledge that he would, 
in the end, get the job of laying each 
of them away in the little cemetery 
on the hill. 

But you must all the time remem- 
ber that the geranium is a hardy, 
persevering plant at the root, with- 
standing the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune better than most 
—which brings us to the happenings 
of the last week in February, and the 
quest of the Heldentod, as the Ger- 
mans designate the death of a hero. 





T was all young Roswell’s fault, 

they said afterwards. That young 
patrician, sequestered for a term of 
weeks in Jerseyville’s one and only 
suite de luxe, while a corps of alien- 
ists argued the question of his mental 
state, hit upon the Geranium Club 
during his initial survey of the town 
—dropped in, as it were, to ask where 
a man might find a decent cigarette 
and was promptly assured by six of 
the eight loungers that “they aren't 
no such animal!” Having laughed 





long and loud, with the rest, the no- 
ted law-baiter was voted a “dern 
good sport” and invited to come 
again. Thereafter he went quite of- 
ten to Marty’s place and gossiped 
with the Geraniums, exchanging for 
intimate observations on life in a 
“main line” village his personally 
Munchausenized versions of ontolo- 
gy, as applied to existence out in the 
great world beyond the town limits 
of Jerseyville. He told them of his 
experiences as a Central African 
huntsman, a Court-of-St.-James dip- 
lomat, a Boulevard-des-Italiens dilet- 
tante, a Wall Street captain of in- 
dustry, a blasé globe-girdler—and as 
everything else his fertile mind could 
devise. He told them of shipwrecks, 
earthquakes, railroad collisions and 
aeroplane disasters in which he had 
participated. He described the in- 
ner workings of Nihilism, Buddhism, 
schematism and egotism; of poesy, 
perjury and palmistry ; of astronomy, 
autonomy and Deuteronomy—but 
most of all he dwelt upon the great 
conflict in Europe and its effect up- 
on the world—first from the stand- 
point of an Austro-Turko-German 
victory, then of an Anglo-Franco- 
Russo-Belgo-Japanese triumph. 
“It means curtains for the losers,” 
he declared, one afternoon, in his 
most convincing—to the Geraniums 
—manner. “If the Allies win there 
won’t be any more Germany ; but if 
the Kaiser happens to land a knock- 
out—say! He'll pin a ‘To Let’ sign 
on England and Belgium, spread his 
farmers and factory men over half 
of France, send a bill to Russia 
that’ll make the Muscovites sweat 
blood for the next thousand years, 
starve Italy and spank the United 
States for not chipping in to help 
him! He can’t do much with Japan 
just now—but just wait and see 
what he slips into the Mikado’s tea- 
cup ‘bout fifty years from now! 
Why, the last time I dined with 
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And so forth, until the occupants 
of McMahon’s cane-bottom chairs 
were twisted into Gordian knots of 
emotion from which only the sword 
of immediate action could extricate 
them. Even Marty himself felt that 
he was missing a great opportunity 
in Europe, especially when the shuf- 
fler of fact with fancy described the 
carnage in Flanders and East Prus- 
sia, and declared that “England needs 
every man she’s got—and_ then 
some!” The undertaker saw thou- 
sands of “jobs” going to waste—but 
he was quite unable to persuade him- 
self that his place was at the front! 

The others talked it over exhaus- 
tively after young Roswell had left 
that day; missed their several sup- 
pers, indeed, and argued far into the 
night—argued until even Marty grew 
sleepy and told them to “g’wan along 
home—I’m gonna close up!” Be- 
fore they left they swore their host 
of past decades to solemn silence and 
took a vow under the single gaslight 
at the corner. Then they disbanded 
and made for their respective third- 
floor backs—twelve white beards 
pointing the way and later waggling 
over twelve “hog-back” trunks as the 
owners bent above them with arm- 
fuls of shabby clothing, shoes and 
“fixin’s.” The Geraniums were 
about to transplant themselves to the 
dark and bloody ground! 


«6@ PEAKING of white alfalfa,” 

said the junior first of the 
Salammbo to the assistant chief en- 
gineer of that leviathan, “take a long. 
lingering look at what’s coming 
aboard and then dare to tell me you 
don’t believe in fairies!” 

They were on the bridge of the 
vessel and had an uninterrupted view 
of the second-cabin gangway, across 
which, in stately single file, twelve 
argent chin tufts were at this mo- 
ment being propelled by twelve stur- 
dy (if elderly) sons of Erin. Each 


son was arrayed in severe black di- 
agonal and carried, with a certain air 
of. nonchalance, a gray cloth-and- 
cardboard “telescope” apiece, in 
which reposed all of the worldly 
goods which the owner had deemed 
too precious to leave his side. 

Following the Geraniums across 
the gangway came Marty McMahon, 
likewise in sinister black—albeit 
Marty was, just then, in a wild state 
of excitement which threatened per- 
manently to impair his dignity and to 
cause many a Jerseyvillian, when he 
or she had undertaking to be done, 
to seek bids in Paterson, or even to 
patronize the “cut-rate’ embalmer 
who advertised in the Jersey City 
newspapers! But Marty could no 
more control his emotions than he 
could his white lawn necktie, now 
clambering eagerly toward his left 
ear and freedom—for was he not the 
only man in Jerseyville to whom had 
been accorded the priceless privi- 
lege of accompanying the town’s first 
band of 1915 heroes to their embark- 
ing point, and of bidding them a 
final : “God speed yez!” as they sailed 
away to offer themselves on the altar 
of nationality? Aye, he was that— 
since the law withheld a similar priv- 
ilege from Harvey Roswell—the 
only other stay-at-home who was in 
the secret! 

Witness, then, with what sup- 
pressed feeling the “layer-away” of 
Jerseyville remarked the accommoda- 
tions on board the Salammbo, regret- 
ted to each and every Geranium his 
inability to accompany the party to 
the very walls of Berlin, assured 
each and every one that “th’ wurruld 
shall know of this,” and, finally, at 
the cry of “all ashore!” took a hasty 
(but none the less hearty) leave of 
the two who were standing nearest 
him, and made a wild dash for the 
pier—there to stand for a good three- 
quarters of an hour while the Sal- 
ammbo made leisurely preparations 




































for departure! At last, however, the 
big ship dropped, away from her 
berth and stood down past the Stat- 
ue; Marty McMahon turned gloom- 
ily toward the exits (wondering, 
meanwhile, if the Widow Taylor had 
lasted out the night) and the twelve 
surviving members of Jerseyville’s 
most discerning sodality gave them- 
selves over to the keeping of the Di- 
rector of All Things—but more espe- 
cially of the Green Star Steam Navi- 
gation Company, operating the triple- 
screwed Atlantic greyhound answer- 
ing to the name Salammbo. 
How many brilliantly-fabricated 
ideas have been misconceived or mis- 
conducted, resulting in disaster, all 
because of some slight lack of erudi- 
tion on the part of those upon whom 
the execution of the thoughts de- 
pended! Harvey Roswell, when he 
spun his web of grim description in 
Marty McMahon’s geranium bed, in- 
tended nothing more perhaps than 
the precipitation of a local uprising, 
with possibly some mass meetings 
and oratory at Hooley’s Auditorium 
and some heavy editorials in the Jer- 
seyville Journal—all of which, he be- 
lieved, would provide a vast amount 
of entertainment for a bright young 
man with tendencies toward the sen- 
sational. Certainly he had no inten- 
tion of instigating an hegira from 
Jerseyville to Liverpool, nor of kind- 
ling any blaze of patriotic fervor 
which would extend itself beyond the 
town limits of the Susquehanna Cen- 
tral’s principal milk-and-egg metrop- 
olis. Never for a moment, it is safe 
to say, had young Roswell pictured 
the twelve Geraniums—persuaded by 
his rattle-brained oratory—taking 
ship for the theater of war, there to 
point a dozen close-cropped facial 
pompons in the general direction of 
the enemy of their king, and to fol- 
low them, if need be, into the very 
maw of Death himself! Yet Ros- 
well’s sense of the melodramatic— 
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to say nothing of his sense of the 
ridiculous—prevented him from 
dampening the ardor of the converts, 
once they had resolved to offer them- 
selves; so he suffered them to go 
without remonstrance, well knowing 
that their chances of getting killed 
or wounded, or even enlisted, were 
as slight as those of the proverbial 
snowball wending its way through 
the torrid labyrinths of Gehenna! 


PETER Berescombe Diller, aged 

eighty-four, was taking the 
morning sun in his garden near In- 
gatestone. Mr. Diller (who made 
his money in talking machines, you 
will remember, after trying almost 
everything else, from a_paper-mill 
venture in America to cod-liver oil 
and ha’penny postal cards) had 
chosen Ingatestone because of its 
not-too-great proximity to London, 
and because it was on the main line 
of the Great Eastern Railway, with 
a convenient schedule of trains for 
the metropolis—a matter of eighty 
minutes away. Mr. Diller had a de- 
cided penchant for “main line” 
towns. His estate was just a com- 
fortable carriage-ride (automobiles 
were abhorred and taboo by Mr. Dil- 
ler) from the Great Eastern station, 
whither he was occasionally driven 
in time to board his private railway 
carriage and be whirled away to the 
city. There he conferred for per- 
haps an hour with his commercial 
lieutenants, after which he invariably 
hansomed to the town house of the 
Duchess of Derbyshire (née Natha- 
lie Diller) and lunched with his 
daughter and her husband. As a 
rule he returned to Ingatestone via 
the three-forty from town and ar- 
rived back at his massive country 
place, Gray Gargoyles, in good time 
for all of the preparations attendant 
upon his lonely dinner in the big 
wainscoted and raftered Norman 
dining-room. 
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Just now, however, the Duke and 
the Duchess were deep in Red Cross 
and military matters and the talking- 
machine business was what Peter B. 
Diller would describe as “nil’”—hence 
the aged gentleman elected to rusti- 
cate luxuriously at Gray Gargoyles ; 
and was, at this particular moment, 
ensconced in his favorite wheel- 
chair, under a yew which dated back 
to the Conquest, listening to the daily 
report from The Diller Discs, Lim- 
ited, as intoned by his elderly sec- 
retary, Mr. Malcolm Stokes, who sat 
before a lawn-table on which was 
stacked the morning’s offering of cor- 
respondence, telegrams, newspapers 
and the like. 

“Edinburgh reports sales for week 
ending I*ebruary twenty-seventh as 
follows,” droned Mr. Stokes, his nose 
deep in the surrounding stationery: 
“Number Ones, eighty-three a 

“Humph!” snorted Mr. Diller, 
disgustedly, and glanced down the 
driveway. Something there caused 
his eyes to pop until the lids cracked. 
“Here, Stokes—what’s this funeral 
procession marching up my drive? 
Whistle up some of these confound- 
ed non-resident gardeners! How is 
it | can never find ’em, except on the 
pay-roll? Go get somebody and clear 
this crowd out!” 

Twelve pairs of eyes, long-coached 
in the art of observation, saw Mr. 
Stokes hurry away from the yew 
tree in search of reinforcements. 
Almost simultaneeusly twelve voices, 
long-trained in the art of projecting 
sentences over hedges of snowy hir- 
sute adornment, exclaimed: “That's 
him, yonder!” And long before Mr. 
Stokes could possibly return with an 
attacking party of gardeners, twelve 
pairs of legs had carried their own- 
ers across the greensward and stood 
them in a row facing Peter Beres- 
combe Diller, who had risen to meet 
them. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he began, in 





what his daughter called his most 
“icebergian” delivery; “to what or 
whom am I indebted——” 

“Then ye'll not be rememberin’ us, 
sor,” put in Gibboney Green, his eyes 
a-twinkle. 

“T can’t say that I ” Mr. Dil- 
ler looked them over carefully 
“that I place you, my good fellows!” 
The last was a bit patronizing, since 
Stokes and the gardeners were now 
close upon the group. 

“*“But byes,’ he says,” declaimed 
Jerry Downs, reaching far back in- 
to the past, “‘I’ll nivver fergit yez, 
if I live t’ be a hoonderd!’” 

“Jerry Downs!” exclaimed Mr. 
Diller. 

“At yer sarvice, sor,’ said the 
other, bowing solemnly, “along o' 
Gibboney Green—ye’ll be remem- 
berin’ Gibboney, sor?—an’ Paddy 
Coogan, here, an’ Dinny O’ Hare—as 
was caught in th’ belt, ye moind ?— 
an’ Larry Dolan, an’ Tim Magee, an’ 
Jack Fitzgerald—him there wit’ th’ 
seegar !—an’ Conny McFadden, an’ 
Sharty D’yle, an’ Long Jim Kinelly 
—there on th’ ind!—an’—an’—ah, 
yis, little Hinry McCoormick (sthep 
out, Hinry—I c’uddn’ see yez!) an’ 
lasht but not leasht, here’s ‘Pig’ Doo- 
ley—w’ich same makes oop th’ even 
dozen of us, sor!” 

Mr. Diller’s face was a study as 
Jerry named off the ex-employes of 
the Diller Paper Mills and the latter, 
in turn, stepped forward and identi- 
fied themselves. Before the aged 
capitalist’s mind arose the picture of 
that last day in Jerseyville, three 
decades agone—the band of young 
workmen who stood on the front 
lawn of his sheriff-sold residence to 
give him a gold watch (which he had 
in his waistcoat pocket this blessed 
minute!) and awkwardly to wish him 
“betther loock next time !”—and who 
later foregathered at the cheap little 
wooden way-station to sing “Fer 
He’s a Jolly Gud Feller” and wave 
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their hats queerly as the train bore 
him away from their ken. As 
though it were yesterday he saw him- 
self gathering two bundles of la- 
menting femininity—one his dear 
wife, long since laid to rest on Nor- 
man Hill, and the other his mite of a 
daughter, now a graceful and gra- 
cious Duchess—into his strong arms 
and drawing them inside the stuffy 
little passenger coach as the train 
rounded a curve and Jerseyville dis- 
appeared for all time. And back to 
his ears came racing the admonition 
of his grateful helpmate: “Remem- 
ber this day, Peter—it stands for no- 
bility !” 

“Glory be to God!” suddenly ejac- 
ulated Peter Berescombe Diller, as 
Jerry Downs completed his self-ap- 
pointed task of introduction—where- 
at Mr. Stokes and his squadron of 
gardeners prudently retired, to view 
the scene from afar and comment 
caustically upon the mental condi- 
tion of their employer. 

“Glory be to God!” exclaimed Mr. 
Diller again; then down the line he 
went, embracing each and every one 
of the Geraniums—laughing even 
while the tears streamed down his 
withering cheeks and pattered with- 
out stint upon the severe black diag- 
onals from Sol Bernheim’s empo- 
rium, 

“Glory be to God!” reiterated 
Mr. Diller, a third time, completing 
his salutations and regaining his fa- 
vorite wheel-chair. ‘How the devil 
did you boys get way over here? 
How did you find me? What did 
you come for? (Go ’way, Stokes !— 
don't you see that I’m busy, man?) 
How is old Jerseyville? When did 
you get in? When are you going 
back? Who’s left in the old town 
that I know? Where you bound for? 
Eh?” 

It took the old gentleman perhaps 
half a minute to ask these questions 
—and the greater part of a week to 
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get a coherent reply to any one of 
them! At first the Geraniums elect- 
ed to reply to the queries in chorus, 
each choosing what he considered to 
be the most important subject for 
discussion. Before they knew it 
they were seated on the green lawn 
of Gray Gargoyles, all talking at 
once, regaling their former employer 
with tales of happenings of thirty 
years past, and each one assuring 
himself that he alone had “Th’ 
Marster’s” undivided attention! As 
a matter of plain truth, Mr. Diller 
was scarcely hearing any of them, so 
busily engaged was he in turning 
over the pages of memory and seek- 
ing out the resolutions he had made 
as to what he would do for those 
great-hearted, loyal employes of his 
if Fortune ever smiled upon him and 
gave him the opportunity to repay. 
Of course the Geraniums were in- 
vited to luncheon at Gray Gar- 
goyles, and of course they accepted 
—much to the horror of the aristo- 
cratic Stokes and the disgust of 
Irangois, the Bordeaux chef, who 
received orders to prepare “‘a good 
thick Irish stew, with dumplings; 
and plenty of it!” While the Gera- 
niums lunched and talked with “Th’ 
Marster” a telegram sped to the 
manager of The Diller Discs, Limi- 
ted, ordering certain things to be 
done ; with the result that twelve hog- 
back trunks and twelve cloth-and- 
cardboard telescopes—under guard 
of two special detectives—shortly 
made their appearance at the bag- 
gage entrance to Gray Gargoyles. 
Later, when Jerry Downs and the 
other Geraniums opined that a prop- 
er time for departure had arrived, 
they were gently but firmly advised 
by their host to sit right where they 
were, unless, mayhap, they cared to 
go to their rooms and superintend 
the unpacking of their luggage— 
which they did. 
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HEY stayed at the Diller coun- 

try house for seven days. In 
that time Mr. Diller had not only 
secured answers to a majority of his 
questions, but had actually been to 
the city on two occasions, leaving 
the Geraniums to roam at will over 
his great estate and to indulge their 
epicurean fancies whenever and with 
whatever they desired—the orders to 
Francois and his underlings being 
very explicit in that direction. At 
least once when Mr. Diller went up 
to London he had lunched with his 
daughter and her husband—by pre- 
arrangement—and there told of the 
presence, at Gray Gargoyles, of the 
dozen, not neglecting to describe, 
with gusto, the circumstances leading 
up to the departure of his “boys 
for the British Isles. 

“Didn’t anyone tell the old John- 
nies how foolish they were?” queried 
the Duke of Derbyshire, when Mr. 
Diller had quite finished his narra- 
tive. 

“Tried to!” Mr. Diller smiled 
grimly. “And all but lost their 
precious lives in consequence! I tell 
you, Gerald, those old boys do not 
admit anything!” 

“But surely 

“Surely nothing! This flibberty- 
gibbet Roswell told ’em their country 
was in danger and needed every 
able-bodied man she could get! That 
settled it! No power on earth could 
persuade ’em that they weren’t ‘able- 
bodied’! Then, after the recruiting 
officer had flunked *em—and he had 
to call for help to accomplish it !— 
they had no objective point and no 
friends! Hence they just naturally 
thought of me and hunted me down, 
hungry for advice!” 

“Old fools!” sniffed His Grace. 

“But brave old fools!” retorted his 
father-in-law, tartly. “England can 
stand a heap of that sort of foolish- 
ness, Gerald—when the spirit’s 
there!” 


” 





“T fancy so,” the Duke answered. 
“Anyway, it makes a good yarn for 
the mess—I’ll spread it a bit if you 
don’t mind.” 

“Not at all—so long as you don’t 
make the old lads appear ridicu- 
lous.” And there the matter dropped 
for the time. 

On the occasion of his other trip 
to the city the proprietor of Gray 
Gargoyles and president of The Dil- 
ler Discs, Limited, paid a visit to his 
jeweler in Bond Street and made 
that merchant glad by—but more of 
this anon. Later he hansomed down 
to the offices of the Lunard Steam- 
ship Company, in Cockspur Street, 
and was closeted with the managing 
director of that corporation for per- 
haps thirty minutes. Then he made 
for home, arriving just in time to 
participate in a somewhat bitter dis- 
cussion between the twelve Gerani- 
ums, arrayed on one side, and Mr. 
Stokes on the other. The question 
before the house was whether or 
not the British Army regulation 
covering the age limit for volunteers 
was, to quote Long Jim Kinelly, “a 
piece o’ nonsensical foolishness!” 
Mr. Stokes held that thirty-five years 
was an excellent maximum; the Ge- 
raniums unanimously favored sev- 
enty years! Unfortunately for the 
private secretary Mr. Diller emphati- 
cally agreed with his guests—where- 
upon the obsequious aide veered gen- 
tly about and, in the end, came out 
openly for a maximum age-limit of 
three-score years and ten! 

At all events, the last day of the 
visit had arrived—and very nearly 
departed. After much argument and 
oratory it had been decided, since en- 
listment seemed neither possible ner 
necessary, that the twelve should re- 
turn to Jerseyville, there to await 
whatever call should be made upon 
them. They were assured that they 
might stay on indefinitely at Gray 
Gargoyles, if they so desired; but 
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their sense of justice, combining 
with some secret hankerings for 


home, precluded the acceptance of 
that invitation. Even the proposed 
visit to Ireland had been abandoned, 
upon “Th’ Marster” pointing out to 
them that each one of the twelve 
would be compelled to go in a dif- 
ferent direction, once they had land- 
ed on the Emerald Isle, if they were 
to see their old homes—and_ that 
there would be few, if any, “abori- 
gines”’ left to greet them in their for- 
mer haunts. So there was simply to 
be “Th’ Marster’s” last dinner, that 
night, a final gathering before the 
big fireplace in the “pipe-room,” one 
more trip to Slumberland in the com- 
modious_ wicker-inlaid which 
Gray Gargoyles afforded, and, lastly, 
the ride to Liverpool and the board- 
ing of the Lunard leviathan, Paphla- 
gonia, ready and waiting to scurry 
off in the general direction of the 
Statue of Liberty and Marty McMa- 
hon’s undertaking parlors. 

All of this had been promised— 





beds 


nay, arranged—by “Th’ Marster” 
himself. His was the guiding hand 
(and voice) which had held them 


steady when they would fain have 
done foolish things—‘‘just like th’ 
ould days,” as Shorty Doyle re- 
marked—and his was the jovial hos- 
pitality which had made their stay in 
ingland a never-to-be-forgotten ex- 
perience, and the “wild goose chase” 
a holiday which would provide topics 
of conversation until the Last Bugle 
Call—and probably after! 

To the credit of the twelve be it 
said that not a one balked, much less 
batted an eye-lash, when introduced, 
on the threshold of the big dining- 
room, to His Grace the Duke of Der- 
byshire, and informed by “Th’ Mars- 
ter” that the good-looking young 
peer in tweeds would make a four- 
teenth at table. True, Paddy Coo- 
gan and Tim Magee—being first and 
second, respectively—suffered a mo- 
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ment’s indecision as to whether they 
should, upon presentation, bow low 
or shake hands; but His Grace put 
them at ease with a hearty grip 
apiece, and the rest took the cue. 
Once their feet were under the great 
mahogany board—six Geraniums on 
a side, with the Duke and “Th’ Mars- 
ter” at opposite ends—constraint 
quickly vanished, and before the soup 
course was concluded Jack Fitzger- 
ald had firmly assured His Grace 
that the latter didn’t know what he 
was talking about (it was a matter of 
Leinster historics, I believe) and lit- 
tle Henry McCormick had, in ad- 
dressing his lordship, twice hailed 
him as “young feller,” much to the 
amusement of both Peter B. Diller 
and his democratic son-in-law. 

No one alluded to the reasons for 
the presence in England of the ex- 
employes of the Diller Paper Mill 
until what was left of the great roast 
had been removed by deft—if irate— 
fingers, and the ices, coffee and cigars 
had been set before the feasters. 
Then Mr. Diller rapped with his sig- 
net ring for attention and slowly 
arose to his feet. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, after care- 
fully clearing his throat, “the ap- 
propriate time has arrived, | believe, 
for me to say and do the last few 
trifling things which it remains in 
my power to say and do in the mat- 
ter of the representatives, here as- 
sembled, of that loyal band of work- 
men whom it was my pleasure and 
honor to employ, and my misfor- 
tune to leave, in the Orange hills of 
New Jersey some thirty-one summers 
ago. 

“What th’ divvil—” exclaimed 
Larry Dolan, half aloud, but Jerry 
Downs kicked him violently on the 
shin-bones and hissed: “Close yer 
trap!” Mr. Diller continued as 
though he had not heard. 

“Those employes had the three 
genuine requisites of the worker,” 
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he said: “the brains to receive or- 
ders, the brawn to execute them, 
and”—he hesitated, in order to drive 
the point home—“and the heart to 
serve, and to succor and to sympa- 
thize when the dark days came!” 

The Geraniums stirred uneasily in 
their chairs. 

“T shall not dwell long on what 
those noble fellows did—since you 
all know the story—nor shall I dis- 
cuss at length the patriotic motive 
which has brought you, gentlemen, 
hurrying across the ocean, at a time 
of life when hurrying is not a con- 
ventional performance, to answer 
what you took to be the call of your 
country. I will merely point out to 
you that these things are appreciated 
—not only by my humble self, but 
by the great government of England, 
as my son-in-law will presently at- 
test—and that, when you return to 
the splendid country from whence 
you have recently come, you may do 
so without shame, or regret, or self- 
reproach for what you have done. 
Instead, you are to go back with 
heads high, shoulders thrown back 
and eyes alight—for you have shown 
England, as clearly as have her sol- 
diers, of what metal her men are 
made!” 

The speaker opened a large plush 
box which Mr. Stokes had humbly 
placed on the table beside him. Then 
he took a worn repeater from his 
waistcoat pocket and held it aloft. 

“T wonder if any of you boys rec- 
ognize this?” he asked, facing one 
and then another. The Geraniums 
eyed the bauble sheepishly and in 
turn acknowledged, with a nod, ac- 
quaintance with it. Mr. Diller smiled 
affectionately. 

“When I left Jerseyville,” he con- 
tinued, his tones thickening, “the gen- 
tlemen of my employ gave me this 
watch as a keepsake and wished me 
God’s speed! As you are about to 
leave England—also with hopes 


slightly dashed, perhaps—may | re- 
ciprocate, tardily, that thirty-one- 
year-old courtesy and also wish you 
Godspeed on your journey?” His 
voice broke at the thought of the next 
sentence. “May I wish you life- 
long happiness,” he said, after a mo- 
ment, “in the name of Elisabeth Der- 
win Diller, Peter Berescombe Diller 
and Nathalie, Duchess of Derbyshire 
—formerly Nathalie Elisabeth Dil- 
ler, of Jerseyville, United States of 
America ?” 

He sank back into his chair amid 
the cheers—were they not just as 
hearty as were those other cheers of 
thirty years agone?—of the twelve, 
aided lustily by Gerald Gresham, 
fourteenth Duke of Derbyshire. At 
the conclusion of the cheering, Gib- 
boney Green’s tremulous old baritone 
commenced with “Fer He’s a Jolly 
Gud Feller” and the eleven other Ge- 
raniums chimed in with enthusiasm, 
if not with harmony. While they 
sang the butler passed rapidly from 
one place to the next, leaving a small 
plush case beside each Geranium. 
Inside was a duplicate of ‘Th’ Mars- 
ter’s” repeater, done in gold and in- 
itialed with the name of the Gera- 
nium for whom it was intended. 
The twelve nearly fainted when they 
saw inside those cases! 

In the meantime the Duke of Der- 
byshire had risen at his end of the 
table. 

“What Mr. Diller has told you 
about the government appreciating 
your services,” he began, “is per- 
fectly true. In fact, the story of 
your patriotism has reached the ears 
of the King himself, and His Majes- 
ty has commissioned me to——” 

There was a noise of many booted 
feet on the hardwood flooring of the 
“pipe-room,” adjoining the dining 
salon—and suddenly the figure of a 
man in a drab riding cloak, trimmed 
with marten, framed itself in the 
crimson portiéres at the door. 
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“Thank you, Gerald,” said the fig- 
ure, quietly, “I find that I have time 
to attend to these gentlemen myself!” 

At which Gerald Gresham, four- 
teenth duke of Derbyshire—whose 
pet aversion was being interrupted— 
whirled toward the doorway in ques- 
tion, bowed deeply, and, to the as- 
tonishment of the twelve Geraniums 
and Peter Berescombe Diller, made 
this reply: 

“As you will, Your Majesty!” 


H OW or why His Gracious Maj- 

esty, George the Fifth, hap- 
pened to decide to visit Gray Gar- 
goyles after an afternoon of troop 
inspection and an early dinner at 
Brentwood, eight miles away, will 
probably never be told—though the 
Geraniums, of course, have an il- 
luminative version of their sover- 
eign’s sudden decision to call. Suf- 
fice it to say that His Majesty’s curi- 
osity to see the twelve “old John- 
nies” who had traveled the greater 
part of four thousand miles to offer 
their services to the Crown not only 
took him to the country house of 
Peter Berescombe Diller—thereby 





FULL CIRCLE 
BY RICHARD KIRK 


AN JTHER year has circled round 


Through white and crimson, gold and gray; 
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crowning the career of that big- 
hearted octogenarian with a diadem 
of fame which lasted him to the day 
of his death—but it persuaded him 
to remain at Gray Gargoyles for all 
of fifteen minutes. During this time 
he took occasion to tell the Gerani- 
ums a few things for the good of 
their souls and ordered for each of 
them a bit of ribbon for which many 
men have given their lives—and 
which looks most remarkably hand- 
some when viewed in connection 
with twelve solid gold repeaters with 
which they are invariably worn back 
there in Jerseyville. 

Geraniums? Aye, but especially 
imported geraniums, sir, nursed to 
perfection in the gardens of the King 
of England and bearing, each of 
them, that monarch’s stamp of ap- 
proval! There they sit, behind the 
plate-glass windows of Marty Mc- 
Mahon’s undertaking parlors, watch- 
ing up and down Main Street lest 
they miss something of importance; 
or mayhap let a stranger pass without 
an appraisal of his “get up” and 
probable worth! Look, sir, that’s 
Jerry Downs pointing at you now! 


rom June with flaming roses crowned, 


Another year has circled round; 


Spill’d Autumn’s treasures on the ground, 


And wreathed wan Winter with white May. 


Another year has circled round 


Through white and crimson, gold and gray. 

























THE PASSING OF THE VILLAIN 


CONCERNING THE MODERN ART OF WHITEWASHING—A 
NEW VIEW OF OLD SCOUNDRELS—SAINT NERO 


By Rosa M. Potriarp 


E are frequently confronted by 

the accusation that ours is an 
age of misplaced enthusiasm, that all 
our geese are swans, and that our 
tendency toward exaggerated praise 
for mediocre performance grows 
daily more apparent. 

This is undoubtedly true, but it is 
not the whole truth. We not only 
exercise this sometimes commendable 
trait towards our contemporaries, but 
we deliberately turn back and ruth- 
lessly destroy the most hallowed tra- 
ditions of our youth, and shake the 
very foundations of historic authen- 
ticity, by insisting that a modern coat 
of whitewash is a desirable addition 
to all the time-honored figures on the 
world’s stage. 

One by one we have seen these 
dragged forth to receive this new 
order of merit. Nero and Henry 
VIII, Richard III and Catherine de 
Medici, Philip of Spain and Bloody 
Mary, and many another whose very 
names once thrilled us with horror, 
are now introduced to us as having 
been through all these years maligned 
and misrepresented. 

In regular and categorical order 
they are removed from their accus- 
tomed pedestals to be revised and 
corrected and renovated in accord- 
ance with the twentieth century stan- 
dard of morals and manners. Ere 
long it wili be difficult to find a name 
at the mention of which the faintest 
symptom of a cold chill will de- 
scend our spinal columns. The Wolf 
in “Little Red Riding Hood,” the 
wicked Uncle in “Babes in the 


Wood,” and Blue Beard, are still 
left us, but some years ago Mr. 
l‘roude issued a revised and correct- 
ed edition of the latter’s counterpart 
in the royal House of Tudor, which 
bids fair to enhance its author’s fame 
as a skilful necromancer and to num- 
ber his subject among the elect. 


THE VILLAIN AS SAINT 


Now, no right-minded person will 
deny that there are degrees of virtue. 
Some are born good, some achieve 
goodness, and some have goodness 
thrust upon them; and to this latter 
class the eighth Henry belonged. 
Reformation and sanctification for 
him could have been attained only by 
the simple and salutary process of 
rewarding him according to his 
works, even to the extent of decapi- 
tating him for each of his half-dozen 
wives, not to mention his other of- 
fenses against God and his fellow- 
men. He may have been a Prince 
Charming in his youth, but his riper 
years were devoted to lust and blood- 
shed and deeds of violence, and all 
his days were evil. 

So when we are admonished to 
look upon the portrait of “Bluff King 
Hal,” to mark the cheers with which 
his loving subjects ever greeted his 
benignant presence, and to remember 
that he was the bulwark of Protes- 
tantism and religious freedom, let us 
not be deceived. The great Henry 
was not even a plain every-day Chris- 
tian gentleman, much less a “Most 
Christian King.” It does not help 
his cause in the least to proclaim the 
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fact that the Catholic Church of the 
Middle Ages was a cesspool of in- 
iquity, and the popes and cardinals 
lively exponents of all the vicious 
practices of the time. Such retorts 
are not arguments, and amount sim- 
ply to saying “You're another,” a re- 
mark which carries no weight save 
that of the speaker’s good right arm. 
Two negatives may make an affirma- 
tive, but two vices were never yet so 
happily combined as to produce a 
virtue. 

We are likewise informed that 
Nero, while he murdered his mother, 
his wife, and his brother, loved his 
old nurse, and that his pleasant prac- 
tice of using Christians as torches to 
light him to his banquets was not by 
any means as barbarous and wicked 
a pastime as has been represented ; 
there were extenuating  circum- 
stances in his case, as in that of 
Philip I. ; 

As we read the letters the latter 
wrote to his children, letters filled 
with fatherly admonition and affec- 
tionate solicitude, it is upon these 
features we must focus our attention, 
we are told, and not on the oft-re- 
peated statement, “I went to an auto 
yesterday and saw half a dozen (or 
ten, or twenty) heretics sent to their 
just reward.” When he went to 
England, Mary ordered a fresh in- 
stalment of victims to celebrate the 
union of their two great Christian 
tlynasties; but these cheerful spec- 
tacles were simply in the line of a 
sovereign’s duty, and were meet and 
right in their eyes; ergo, they should 
be so in ours. 

Richard III was not really so 
humpbacked and ill-favored, physi- 
cally or morally, as he has been 
painted. It is true that no historical 
prestidigitator has yet been skillful 
enough to remove the little princes 
altogether from the stage by any 
other than the summary and effectual 
method practiced by their astute and 
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remorseless uncle, but- it is only a 
question of time when we shall see 
this feat successfully accomplished. 

Catherine de Medici loved her chil- 
dren and lived for half a score of 
years in such humble and submissive 
attendance upon Diane de Poictiers 
that she finally obtained the dregs of 
affection yet remaining in the king’s 
heart, and was shielded from the 
menace of a divorce by his mistress. 
Therefore let us make haste to ac- 
claim her guiltless of every crime 
laid at her door. It is true the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew did 
occur; unfortunately, there is no 
getting over that. The cold, pitiless, 
cruel act stares us in the face, until 
we almost hear the agonized cries of 
the victims, and see the streets of 
Paris red with their blood. The only 
thing left for us to do, under the 
circumstances, is to cultivate another 
point of view—Catherine’s point of 
view, in fact—and the transforma- 
tion is very simple. She gave the 
fatal signal in the same mistaken 
but excusable spirit of Christian duty 
that inspired Philip and Mary his 
wife. 





NAPOLEON THE UNEXPURGATED 


Of all the foremost figures of the 
long procession wending its way 
through “the corridors of time,” 
there yet remains one who has not 
been called upon to perform any new 
or unaccustomed feats, namely Na- 
poleon. The great emperor, unfor- 
tunately for himself, was a volumi- 
nous correspondent, and, being im- 
pressed with an all-pervading sense 
of his own infallibility, did not burn 
his missives, as we have been wisely 
admonished to do by one of the most 
istute of America’s statesmen. When 
a man subscribes with his own hand 
to his especial foibles, and records 
again and again his evil tendencies, 
it is difficult to go behind such testi- 
mony and demand another trial. So, 
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for awhile at least, Napoleon prom- 
ises to be the unreclaimed villain 
of the play; but even he may in 
time masquerade in other garb, with 
a brand-new testimonial of good 
character, signed, sealed, and deliv- 
ered by a too lenient posterity. 

In simple justice it should be borne 
in mind that there is one historian 
who scorns to be beguiled from a 
pessimistic standpoint regarding all 
these worthies. The creator of Paul 
Dombey and Little Nell has added no 
artistic touches to the plain unvar- 
nished vices of their daily lives; but 
alas, in his inflexible determination 
to permit no “trimming,” he sweeps 
away much that was innocent of of- 
fense, much that served to brighten 
the otherwise prosaic page of history. 
In his unimpeachable society we 
pause in vain to catch a faintest echo 
of Roland’s horn at Roncevaux; he 
will not go with us even one brief 
day’s journey as we bear the faithful 
Blondel company, and listen while he 

Tunes to please the peasant’s ear 

The harp a king had loved to hear. 


At the risk of offending the shade of 
this uncompromising chronicler, we 
prefer to believe that the notes of 
“Richard mon Roi,” floating up on 
thegoft evening air, caught the cap- 
tive’s ear, and that the lion-hearted 
king escaped in the very nick of time 
to strike a blow for Wilfred of Ivan- 
hoe. 


TOLERANCE AS A VICE 

A serious question now confronts 
us regarding this new order of things, 
which demolishes all our cherished 
traditions. There are grave issues in- 
volved; how will we be affected by 
them? Will our sensibilities be 
blunted, our powers of discrimination 
weakened, and our appreciation of 
“a nice derangement of epitaphs” 
impaired? Or should we be such 
models of forbearance and toleration 
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and brotherly kindness towards all 
men, past and present, as to render 
us meet for heaven? This is one of 
the phases of this endless question 
which must be met and will not down 
at our bidding, and the very best 
way to meet it is to stand by our 
earliest traditions and beliefs and 
protest that the whitewash brush 
shall not become an instrument of 
evil, nor be permitted to sweep aside 
the scales of justice. 

This selfsame spirit of misplaced 
leniency is sapping our moral vigor 
in dealing with the most vital issues 
of our own day. We accept without 
protest the falsest standards of honor 
and probity. The men among us 
who obtain wealth and position by 
dishonest methods are tolerated and 
even commended, if they generously 
provide for their families or endow a 
college or a library. They are often 
accepted as representative men in 
their communities and pillars of their 
respective churches. 

It was Thackeray who touched the 
keynote of feminine acumen when he 
wrote, “If Nero had been a good 
husband, the ladies would all have 
canonized him.” But who shall say 
that the average masculine verdict is 
a whit more unimpeachable? A good 
husband is undoubtedly the noblest 
work of God save one—an honest 
man. Unhappily the terms are not 
synonymous, for he who is unequivo- 
cably recognized as unworthy of 
trust by his business associates is 
often regarded as a saint beside his 
own hearthstone. The saint and the 
sinner are, alas, hand in hand with 
most of us ; but we may do something 
towards arriving at a fair and just 
solution of the problem by keeping 
the line between the good and the 
evil clearly defined, and, while we 
deprecate the latter, refusing abso- 
lutely to confound it with the former, 
or to call it by any other name than 
its own. There is many a Philip II 
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among us to-day. He may not set a 
torch to the shrinking limbs of a 
hapless fellow creature, but he will 
none the less write a death-warrant 
and pile the fair hopes of a future in 
ruins, and with the same pen indite 
most edifying and instructive mis- 
sives to those of his own household. 

Mr. Pope provided an_ infallible 
diagnosis of the process of moral de- 
terioration, when he warned us that 
we “first endure, then pity, then em- 
brace” vice. He might have added 
that when we reach this latter condi- 
tion we are apt to consider it our 
‘Christian duty.” No doubt he would 
have favored us with this climax but 
for the difficulty of clothing the 
axiom in fitting and appropriate 
verse. 

Tue NeEeEp or True History 

We cannot all agree with the old 
lady who never read history, because 
she approved of letting bygones be 
bygones. Some of us have a weak- 
ness for it and will read it; and 
when we do, we wish to find our 
dear and well-remembered friends 
in their accustomed places. We want 
our old-time villains, masculine and 
feminine, and we will not be de- 
frauded of them. We sadly need 
these examples of early and mediz- 
val iniquity as guide-posts along the 
road of life. Our estimates and 


standards of moral values are being 
hopelessly unsettled by their renova- 
tion and removal, and we most ear- 
nestly protest against any further 
misdirected efforts to drape them in 
meretricious 


mantles of modern 
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charity. They had a wholesome duty 
to perform to posterity, and they 
were accomplishing it. Theirs are not 
the hands that have wrought these 
deplorable changes, and they are by 
no means responsible therefor. It is 
for us to see justice done them. 
They: burned and tortured and 
hacked and hewed their fellow 
creatures to death because they 
wished to do _ so, without  re- 
gard to contemporaneous criticism 
or subsequent disapproval. Occa- 
sionally, as in the case of Henry and 
Thomas a Becket, or Elizabeth and 
Essex, they looked about them for a 
scapegoat, but the attempt was so 
perfunctory as to deceive no one, and 
they never expected it would. They 
did not ask to be written as those 
who love their fellow-men, and if 
they could be recalled to-day they 
would no doubt protest against being 
characterized by such modern medioc- 
crity. They were vigorous folk who 
dealt in vigorous measures, and they 
should stand or fall as they lived and 
died ; but alas, even this simple jus- 
tice will be denied them. Like the 
Irish member of parliament, they 
may have determined consistently to 
ignore the claims of posterity, but 
posterity will not leave them in peace 
for all that. They will all make their 
bows to coming generations as latter- 
day saints instead of bygone sinners, 
and in the transformation both we 
and they will have paid a heavy price 
for a harvest of barren results. A 
faithful portrait, though it may per- 
petuate defects, is surely a better ob- 
ject-lesson than a whited sepulchre. 
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“Ad critical age called for symmetry; and exquisite finish had to be 


studied as much as nobility of thought. 


POPE aimed to take first 


place as a writer of polished verse. Any knowledge he gained of the world, 
or any suggestion that came to him from his intercourse with society, was 


utilised to accomplish his main purpose. 


To put his thoughts into choice 


language was not enough. Each idea had to be put in its neatest and most 


epigrammatic form.” 


rT; UT I must be hurrying home 

now,” the girl said, “for it is 
high time | were back in the hay- 
fields.” 

“Fair shepherdess,” he implored, 
“for heaven’s sake, let us not cut 
short the pastorelle thus abruptly.” 

“And what manner of beast may 
that be, pray?” 

“Tis a conventional form of 
verse, my dear, which we at present 
strikingly exemplify. The plan of a 
pastorelle is simplicity’s self: a gen- 
tleman, which I may fairly claim to 
be, in some fair rural scene—such as 
this—comes suddenly upon a rustic 
maiden of surpassing beauty. He 
naturally falls in love with her, and 
they say all manner of fine things 
to each other.” 

She considered him for a while 
before speaking. It thrilled him to 
see the odd tenderness that was in 
her face. “You always think of 
saying and writing fine things, do 
you not, sir?” 

“My dear,” he answered, gravely, 
“I believe that I was undoubtedly 
guilty of such folly until you came. 
I wish I could make you understand 
how your coming has changed every- 
thing.” 

“You can tell me some other 
tinte,” the girl gaily declared, and 
was about to leave him. 

His hand detained her, very gent- 
ly. “Faith, but I fear not, for al- 
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ready my old hallucinations seem to 
me incredible. Why, yesterday | 
thought it the most desirable of hu- 
man lots to be a great poet”—the 
gentleman laughed in self-mockery. 
“I positively did. I labored every 
day toward becoming one. I lived 
among books, esteemed that I was 
doing something of genuine impor- 
tance as I gravely tinkered with al- 
literation and metaphor and antithe- 
sis and judicious paraphrases of the 
ancients. I put up with life solely 
because it afforded material for ver- 
sification; and, in reality, believed 
the destruction of Troy was provi- 
dentially ordained lest Homer lack 
subject matter for an epic. And as 
for loving, I thought people fell in 
love in order to exchange witty 
rhymes.” 

His hand detained her. very gent- 
ly. . . . Indeed, it seemed to 
him he could never tire of noting her 
excellencies. Perhaps it was that 
splendid light poise of her head he 
chiefly loved; he thought so just 
now at least. Or was it the won- 
der of her walk, which made all 
other women he had ever known ap- 
pear to mince and hobble, like rusty 
toys? Something there was assured- 
ly about this slim brown girl which 
recalled an untamed and harmless 
woodland creature; and it was that, 
he knew, which most poignantly 
moved him, even though he could 
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not name it. Perhaps it was her 
bright, kind eyes, which seemed to 
mirror the tranquillity of forests. 

“You gentry are always talking of 
love,” she marveled. 

“Oh.” he said, with acerbity, “oh, 
I don’t doubt that any number of 
beef-gorging squires and _ leering, 
long-legged Oxford dandies—” He 
broke off here, and laughed con- 
temptuously. “Well, you are beauti- 
ful, and they have eyes as keen as 
mine. And I do not blame you, my 
dear, for believing my designs to be 
no more commendable than theirs— 
no, not at all.” 

But his mood was spoiled, and his 
tetchy vanity hurt, by the thought 
of stout, well-set fellows having 
wooed this girl; and he permitted 
her to go without protest. 

Yet he sat alone for a while upon 
the fallen tree-trunk, humming a 
contented little tune. Never in his 
life had he been happier. He did 
not venture to suppose that any crea- 
ture so adorable could love such a 
sickly hunchback, such a gargoyle 
of a man, as he was; but that Sarah 
was fond of him, he knew. There 
would be no trouble in arranging 
with her father for their marriage, 
most certainly; and he meant to at- 
tend to that matter this very morn- 
ing, and within ten minutes. So Mr. 
Alexander Pope was meanwhile ar- 
ranging in his mind a suitable word- 
ing for his declaration of marital as- 
pirations. 

Thus John Gay found him pres- 
ently and roused him from phrase- 
spinning. “And what shall we do 
this morning, Alexander?” Gay was 
always demanding, like a_ spoiled 
child, to be amused. 

Pope told him what his own plans 
were, speaking quite simply, but with 
his countenance radiant. Gay took 
off his hat and wiped his forehead, 
for the day was warm. He did not 
say anything at all. 
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“Well—?” Mr. Pope asked, after 
a pause. 

Mr. Gay was dubious. “I had 
never thought that you would 
marry,” he said. “And—why, hang 
it, Alexander! to grow enamored of 
a milkmaid is well enough for the 
hero of a poem, but in a poet it 
hints at injudicious composition.” 

Mr. Pope gesticulated with thin 
hands and seemed upon the verge of 
eloquence. Then he spoke unanswer- 
ably. “But I love her,” he said. 

John Gay’s reply was a subdued 
whistle. He, in common with the 
other guests of Lord Harcourt at 
Nuneham Courtney, had wondered 
what would be the upshot of Mr. 
Alexander Pope's intimacy with 
Sarah Drew. A month earlier the 
poet had sprained his ankle upon 
Amshot Heath, and this young wom- 
an had found him lying there, en- 
tirely helpless, as she returned from 
her evening milking. Being hale of 
person, she had managed to get the 
little hunchback to her home unaid- 
ed. And since then Pope had often 
been seen with her. 

This much was common knowl- 
edge. That Mr. Pope proposed to 
marry the heroine of his misadven- 
ture afforded a fair mark for rail- 
lery, no doubt, but Gay, in common 
with the run of educated humanity 
in 1718, did not aspire to be facetious 
at Pope’s expense. The luxury was 
too costly. Offend the dwarf in 
any fashion, and were you the dread 
Duchess of Marlborough or an in- 
considerable rhymester, it made no 
difference; there was no crime too 
heinous for “the great Mr. Pope’s” 
next verses to charge you with, and, 
worst of all, there was no misdoing 
so out of character that his adroit 
malignancy could not make it seem 
plausible. , 

Now, after another pause, Pope 
said, “I must be going now. Will 
you not wish me luck?” 
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“Why, Alexander—why, hang it!” 
was Mr. Gay’s observation, “I be- 
lieve that you are human after all 
and not just a book in breaches.” 

He thereby voiced a commentary 
patently uncalled-for, as Mr. Pope 
afterward reflected. Mr. Pope was 
then treading toward the home of 
old Frederick Drew. It was a gray 
morning in late July. 

“I love her,” Pope had said. The 
fact was undeniable; yet an expres- 
sion of it necessarily halts. Pope 
knew, as every man must do who 
dares conserve his energies to anno- 
tate the drama of life rather than 
play a part in it, the nature of that 
loneliness which this conservation 
breeds. Such persons may hope to 
win a posthumous esteem in the 
library, but it is at the bleak cost 
of making life a wistful transaction 
with foreigners. In such enforced 
aloofness Sarah Drew had come to 
him—strong, beautiful, young, good 
and vital, all that he was not—and 
had serenely befriended “the great 
Mr. Pope,” who was in her eyes 
only a decrepit little gentleman of 
whom within a week she was un- 
feignedly fond. 

“T love her,” Pope had said. Eh, 
yes, no doubt; and what, he fiercely 
demanded of himself, was he—a 
crippled scribbler, a bungling artisan 
of phrases—that he should dare to 
love this splendid and deep-bosomed 
goddess? Something of youth 
awoke, possessing him—something 
of that high ardor which, as he 
cloudily remembered now, had once 
controlled a boy who dreamed in 
Windsor Forest, and with the light- 
est of hearts planned to achieve the 
impossible. For what is more diffi- 
cult of attainment than to achieve 
the perfected phrase, so worded that 
to alter a syllable of its wording 
would be little short of sacrilege? 

“What whimwhams!” decreed the 
great Mr. Pope, aloud. ‘“Verse-mak- 
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ing is at best only the affair of idle 
men who write in their closets and 
of idle men who read there. And as 
for him who polishes phrases, what- 
ever be his fate in poetry, it is ten to 
one but he must give up all the rea- 
sonable aims of life for it.” 

No, he would have no more of 
loneliness. Henceforward Alexan- 
der Pope would be human—like the 
others. To write perfectly was 
much; but it was not everything. 
Living was capable of furnishing 
even more than the raw material of 
a couplet. It might, for instance, 
yield content. 

For instance, if you loved, and 
married, and begot, and died, with 
the seriousness of a person who be- 
lieves he is performing an action of . 
real importance, and conceded that 
the perfection of any art, whether it 
be that of verse-making or of rope- 
dancing, is at best a by-product of 
life’s conduct; at worst, you prob- 
ably would not be lonely. No; you 
would be at one with all other fat- 
witted people, and there was no 
greater blessing conceivable. 

Pope muttered and produced his 
notebook and wrote tentatively. 

Wrote Mr. Pope: 


The bliss of man (could pride that 
blessing find) 

Is not to act or think beyond mankind; 

No powers of body or of soul to share 

But what his nature and his state can 
bear. 


“His state!’ yes, undeniably, two 
sibilants collided here. “His wit ?”— 
no, that would be flat-footed awk- 
wardness in the management of your 
vowel-sounds. Pope was fretting 
over the imbroglio when he absent- 
mindedly glanced up to perceive that 
his Sarah, not irrevocably offended, 
was being embraced by a certain 
John Hughes—who was a stalwart, 
florid, personable individual, no 
doubt, but, after all, only an unlet- 
tered farmer. 
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The dwarf gave a hard, wringing 
motion of his hands. The diamond 
—Lord Bolingbroke’s gift—which or- 
namented Pope’s left hand cut into 
the flesh of his little finger, so cruel 
was the gesture ; and this little finger 
was bleeding as Pope tripped for- 
ward, smiling. A gentleman does 
not incommode the public by ob- 
truding the ugliness of a personal 
wound. 

“Do I intrude?” he queried. “Ah, 
well! I also have dwelt in Arcadia.” 
It was bitter to comprehend that he 
had never done so. 

The lovers were visibly annoyed ; 
yet, if an interruption of their pleas- 
ant commerce was decreed to be, it 
could not possibly have sprung, as 
they soon found, from a more sym- 
pathetic source. 

These were not subtle persons. 
Pope had the truth from them with- 
in ten minutes. They loved each 
other; but John Hughes was pen- 
niless, and old Frederick Drew was, 
in consequence, obdurate. 

“And, besides, he thinks you mean 
to marry me!” said Sarah Drew. 

“My dear, he pardonably forgets 
that the utmost reach of my designs 
in common reason would be to drag 
you down into the gutter,” drawled 
Mr. Pope. “As concerns Mr. 
ah, Hughes here, the case is some- 
what different. Why, it is a verit- 
able romance—an affair of Daphne 
and Corydon—although, to be un- 
pardonably candid, the plot of your 
romance, my dear, is not the most 
original conceivable. I think that 
the dénouement need not baffle our 
imaginations.” 

The dwarf went toward Sarah 
Drew. The chary sunlight had 
found the gold in her hair, and its 
glint was brightly visible to him. 
“My dear”—he said. His thin, long 
fingers touched her capable hand. 
It was a sort of caress—half-timid. 
“My dear, I owe my life to you. 
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My body is at most a flimsy abortion 
such as a night’s exposure would 
have made more tranquil than it is 
just now. Yes, it was you who 
found a caricature of the sort of 
man that Mr. Hughes here is, dis- 
abled, helpless, and—for reasons 
which doubtless seemed to you suffi- 
cient—contrived that this unsightly 
parody continue in existence. I am 
not lovable, my dear. I am only a 
hunchback, as you can see. My as- 
pirations and my sickly imaginings 
merit only the derision of a candid, 
clean-souled being such as you are.” 
llis finger-tips touched the back of 
her hand again. “I think there was 
never a maker of enduring verse 
who did not at one period or an- 
other long to exchange an assured 
immortality for a broader pair of 
shoulders. I think—I think that I 
am prone to speak at random,” Pope 
said, with his half-drowsy smile. 
“Yet, none the less, an honest man, 
as our kinsmen in Adam average, is 
bound to pay his equitable debts.” 
She said, “I do not understand.” 
“T have perpetrated certain 
jingles,” Pope returned. “I had not 
realized till now they are the only 
children I shall leave behind me. 
Eh, and what would you make of 
them, my dear, could ingenuity con- 
trive a torture dire enough to force 
you into reading them! 
Misguided people have paid me for 
contriving these jingles. So that I 
have money enough to buy you from 
your father just as I would pur- 
chase one of his heifers. Yes, at 
the very least, I have money, and I 
have earned it. I will send Mr. 
——— I believe that Hughes is the 
name ?—£500 of it this afternoon. 
That sum, I gather, will be sufficient 
to remove your father’s objection to 
your marriage with Mr. Hughes.” 
In such matters no woman is 
blind. 
brown 


Tears came into Sarah’s huge 
eyes. 


This hamadryad_ was 
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not thinking of John Hughes now. 
Pope noted the fact with the pettiest 
exultation. “Oh, you—you are 
good.” The girl spoke as with dif- 
ficulty. 

“No adjective, my dear, was ever 
applied with less discrimination. It 
is merely that you have rendered no 
inconsiderable service to posterity, 
and merit a reward.” 

“Oh, and indeed, indeed, I was al- 
ways fond of you—” The girl 
sobbed this. 

She would have added more, no 
doubt, since compassion is garrulous, 
had not Pope’s scratched hand dis- 
missed a display of emotion as not 
entirely in consonance with the rules 
of the game. 

“My dear, therein you have sig- 
nally honored me. There remains 
only to offer you my appreciation of 
your benevolence toward a sickly 
monster, and to entreat for my late 
intrusion—however unintentional— 
that forgiveness which you would 
not deny, I think, to any other im- 
pertinent insect.” 

Then Pope bowed low, wheeled, 
walked away from her. Yes, she 
had wounded him past sufferance; 
it seemed to him he must die. Life 
was a farce, and Destiny an over- 
seer who hiccoughed mandates. 
Well, all that even Destiny could 
find to gloat over, he reflected, was 
the tranquil figure of a smallish gen- 
tleman switching at the grass-blades 
with his cane as he sauntered under 
darkening skies. 

l‘or a storm was coming on, and 
the first big drops of it were splat- 
tering the terrace when Mr. Pope 
entered Lord Harcourt’s mansion. 


OPE went straight to his own 
rooms. As he came in there was 

a vivid flash of lightning, followed in- 
stantaneously by a crashing, splitting 
noise, like that of universes ripped 
asunder. He did not honor the dis- 
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cord with attention. This dwarf 
was not afraid of anything except 
the commission of an error in taste. 

Pope lighted four candles and set 
them before the long French mirror. 
He stood appraising his own de- 
formity while the storm raged. He 
stood sidelong, peering over his left 
shoulder, in order to see the outline 
of his crooked back. Nowhere in 
England, he reflected, was there a 
person more pitiable and more re- 
pellent outwardly. 

“And, oh, it would be droll,” 
Pope said, aloud, “if our exteriors 
were ever altogether parodies. Now, 
if you take the first letter of Mr. 
Alexander Pope’s Christian name, 
and the first and last letters of his 
surname, you have A.P.E.,” Pope. 
quoted, genially. “I begin to think 
that Dennis was right. What con- 
ceivable woman would not prefer a 
well-set man of five-and-twenty to 
such a withered monster? And what 
does it matter, after all, that a 
hunchback has dared to desire a 
shapely brown-haired woman ?” 

Pope came more near to the mir- 
ror. “Make answer, you who have 
dared to imagine that a goddess was 
ever bribed to descend into woman- 
hood except by kisses, brawn and a 
clean heart.” 

Another peal of thunder bellowed. 
The storm was growing furious. 
“Yet I have had a marvelous dream. 
Now I awaken. I must go on in 
the old round. As long as my wits 
preserve their agility I must be able 
to amuse, to flatter and, at need, to 
intimidate the patrons of that ape 
in the mirror, so that they will not 
dare refuse me the market-value of 
my antics. And Sarah Drew has 
declined an alliance such as this in 
favor of a fresh-colored complexion 
and a pair of broad shoulders!” 

Pope thought a while. “And a 


clean heart! She bargained royally, 
giving love for nothing less than 
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love. The man is rustic, illiterate ; 
he never heard of Aristotle, he 
would be at a loss to distinguish be- 
tween a trochee and a Titian, and if 
you mentioned Boileau to him he 
would probably imagine you were 
talking of cookery. But he loves 
her. He would forfeit eternity to 
save her a toothache. And, chief of 
all, she can make this robust baby 
happy, and she alone can make him 
happy. And so, she gives, gives roy- 
ally—she gives, God bless her!” 
Rain, sullen rain, was battering the 
window. “And you—you hunchback 
in the mirror, you maker of neat 
rhymes—pray, what had you to of- 
fer? A coach-and-six, of course, 
and pin-money and furbelows and in 
the end a mausoleum with unim- 
peachable Latin on it! And—paté 


sur paté—an unswerving devotion 


which she would share on almost 
equal terms with the Collected 
Works of Alexander Pope. And so 
she chose—chose brawn and a clean 
heart.” 

The dwarf turned, staggered, fell 
upon his bed. “God, make a man of 
me, make me a good brave man! I 
loved her—oh, such as I am, You 
know that I loved her! You know 
that I desire her happiness above all 
things. Ah, no, for You know that 
I do not at bottom. Ah, God, and 
why did You decree that I should 
never be an obtuse and comely ani- 
mal such as this John Hughes is? I 
am so tired of being ‘the great Mr. 
Pope,’ and I want only the common 
joys of life.” 

The hunchback wept. It would 
be too curious to anatomize the 


writhings of his proud little spirit. 


OW someone tapped upon the 

door. It was John Gay. He 

was bidden to enter, and, complying, 

found Mr. Pope yawning over the 
latest of Tonson’s publications. 

Gay’s face was singularly portent- 
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ous. “My friend,” Gay blurted out, 
“I bring news which will horrify 
you. Believe me, I would never 
have mustered the pluck to bring it 
did I not love you. I cannot let you 
hear it first in public and unpre- 
pared, as, otherwise, you would 
have to do.” 

“Do I not know you have the kind- 
est heart in all the world? Why, so 
outrageous are your amiable defects 
that they would be the public deri- 
sion of your enemies if you had any,” 
Pope returned. 

The other poet evinced an awk- 
ward comminglement of consterna- 
tion and pity. “It appears that when 
this storm arose—why, Mistress 
Drew was with a young man of the 
neighborhood—a John Hewet—” 
Gay was speaking with unaccus- 
tomed rapidity. 

“Hughes, I think,” Pope inter- 
rupted, equably. 

“Perhaps—I am not sure. They 
sought shelter under a haycock. You 
will remember that first crash of 
thunder, as if the heavens were in 
demolishment? My friend, the 
reapers who had been laboring in the 
fields—who had been driven to such 
protection as the trees or hedges 
afforded—” 

“Get on!” a shrill voice cried ; “for 
God's love, man, get on!” Mr. Pope 
had risen. This pallid shaken wisp 
was not in appearance the great Mr. 
Popé whose ingenuity had enabled 
llomeric warriors to excel in the 
genteel. 

“They first saw a little smoke . . . 
They found this Hughes with, one 
arm about the neck of Mistress 
Drew, and the other held over her 
face, as if to screen her from the 
lightning. They were both dead.” 

Pope turned abruptly. Nakedness 
is of necessity uncouth, he held, 
whether it be the body or the soul 
that is unveiled. Mr. Pope went 
toward a window, which he opened; 
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and he stood thus looking out for 
a brief while. 

“So she is dead,” he said. “It is 
very strange. So many rare felici- 
ties of curve and color, so much of 
purity and kindliness and valor and 
mirth, extinguished as one snuffs a 
candle! Well! I am sorry she is 
dead, for the child had a talent for 
living and got such joy out of it 
: Hers was a lovely happy 
life, but it was sterile. Already 
nothing remains of her but dead 
flesh which must be huddled out of 
sight. I shall not perish thus en- 
tirely, I believe. Men will remem- 
ber me. Truly a mighty foundation 
for pride! when the utmost I can 
hope for is but to be read in one is- 
land, and to be thrown aside at the 
end of one age. I:deed, I am not 
even sure of that much. I print, and 
print, and print. And when I collect 
my verses into books, I am alto- 


gether uncertain whether to look 
upon myself as a man building a 


monument, or burying the dead. It 
sometimes seems to me that each 
publication is but a solemn funeral 
of many wasted years. For I have 
given all to the verse-making. 
Granted that the sacrifice avails to 
rescue my name from oblivion, what 
will it profit me when I am dead and 
care no more for men’s opinions 
than Sarah Drew cares now for what 
I say of her? But then she never 
cared. She loved John Hughes. 
And she was right.” 

He made an end of speaking, still 
peering out of the window with con- 
siderate narrowed eyes. 

The storm was over. In _ the 
beech tree opposite a wren was rais- 
ing optimistic outcry. The sun had 
won his way through a black-bellied 
shred of cloud; upon the terrace be- 
low, a dripping Venus and a Per- 
seus were glistening as with white 
fire. Past these, drenched gardens. 
the natural wildness of which was 


judiciously restrained with walks, 
ponds, grottoes, statuary and other 
rural elegancies, brightly displayed 
the intermingled brilliancies of dia- 
monds and emeralds, and glittered as 
with pearls and rubies where tem- 
pest-battered roses were reviving in 
courage. 

“I think the storm is over,” Mr. 
Pope remarked. “It is strange how 
violent are these convulsions of na- 
ture. It is consolatory to reflect that 
they pass quickly.” 

He turned as in defiance. “Yes, 
yes! It hurts. But I envy them. 
Yes, even I, that ugly, spiteful hor- 
net of a man! ‘the great Mr. Pope,’ 
who will be dining with the proudest 
people in England within the hour 
and gloating over their terror of me! 
! envy these dead young fools... © 
You see, they loved each other, John. 
I left them, not an hour ago, the 
happiest of living creatures. I 
looked back once. I pretended to 
have dropped my handkerchief. | 
imagine they were talking of their 
wedding-clothes, for this broad- 
shouldered Hughes was matching 
poppies and field-flowers to her com- 
plexion. It was a scene out of The- 
ocritus. I think Heaven was so well 
pleased by the tableau that Heaven 
hastily resumed possession of its en- 
actors in order to prevent any after- 
happenings from belittling that per- 
fect instant.” 

“Egad, and matrimony might eas- 
ily have proved an anti-climax,” Gay 
considered. 

“Yes; oh, it is only Love that is 
blind, and not the lover necessarily. 
I know. I suppose I always knew at 
the bottom of my heart. This hama- 
dryad was destined in the outcome to 
dwindle into a village housewife, she 
would have taken a lively interest 
in the number of eggs the hens were 
laying, she would even have assured 
her children, precisely in the way 
her father spoke of John Hughes, 
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that young people ordinarily have 
foolish fancies which their rational 
elders agree to disregard.” 

Pope broke off short. He pro- 
duced his notebook, which he never 
went without, and wrote frowning- 
ly, with many erasures. “H’m, yes,” 
he said; and he read aloud: 


When eastern lovers feed the funeral 
fire, 

On the same pile the faithful fair expire; 

Here pitying heaven that virtue mutual 
found, 

And blasted both that it might neither 
wound. 

Hearts so sincere the Almighty saw well 
pleased, 

Sent His own lightning and the victims 
seized. 


Then Pope made a grimace. “No, 
the comparison is neat enough, but 
the lines lack fervor. It is deplor- 
able how much easier it is to express 
any emotion other than that of which 
one is actually conscious.” Pope had 
torn the paper half through before 
he reflected that it would help to fill 
a printed page. He put it in his 
pocket. “But, come now, I am wri- 
ting to Lady Mary this afternoon. 
You know how she loves oddities. 


Between us—with prose as the med- 
ium, of course, since verse should, 
after all, confine itself to the com- 
memoration of heroes and royal per- 
sons—I believe we might make of 
this occurence a neat and moving 
pastorelle—I should say, pastoral, of 
course, but my wits are woolgather- 
ing.” 

Mr. Gay had the kindest heart in 
the universe. Yet he, also, had 
dreamed of the perfected phrase, of 
the personal thought so worded that 
to alter a syllable of its wording 
would be little short of sacrilege. 
Eyes kindling, he took up a pen. 
“Yes, yes, I understand. Egad, it is 
an admirable subject. But, then, | 
don’t believe I ever saw these lov- 
ers—?” 

“John was a well-set man of about 
five-and-twenty,” replied Mr. Pope: 
“and Sarah was a brown woman of 
eighteen years, three months and 
fourteen days.” 

Then these two dipped their pens 
and set about a moving composition 
which has to-day its proper rating 
among Mr. Pope’s Complete Works. 


So let us leave him to his scribbling, this great Mr. Pope, nor be too 


intolerant of his jready acquiescence in the offerings of tragedy. 


For 


the perfected phrase is a hard master and leaves small room for pity. 
And the server of words is ever too wise to come to grips with Fortune, 
villain of many pieces. Yet in this same beruffled time there was one who 
did essay this feat. Server of phrases he was, too, who had not learned 
the poet's trick of losing the thing but snaring the image of it with words, 
and so making it the more his own. !Vherefore he grasped—and to what 
pass this brought him you shall read next month in “Pro Honoria.” 
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BY HERBERT JENKINS 


ARTON BRIDGE was proud of 

its Temperance Society, but 
prouder still of its own breadth of 
mind. It had been a tradition for a 
quarter of a century that the Society 
should be non-sectarian. Under the 
sacred banner of temperance religi- 
ous differences were forgotten, or at 
least mitigated, and Church and 
Chapel members could meet for once 
upon a common footing. 

Nevertheless the rustic féte, with 
which it had been decided to cele- 
brate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the society, pre- 
sented some _ serious problems. 
Strict religious neutrality could not 
well be extended into the field of cat- 
ering ; the Church faction recoiled in 
horror from the thought ‘of eating 
non-conformist sandwiches; while if 
the lemonade were to be of Church 
manufacture, it would mean that 
scores of dissenters would have a 
thirsty afternoon. It was Lady 
Knob-Kerrick who finally solved the 
problem by suggesting that the order 
be placed with a London caterer who, 
as a corporation, was not expected 
to have any religious convictions. 

It was as a result of this sugges- 
tion that, some weeks later, Mr. 
Joseph Bindle, of London, sat medi- 
tatively upon the tailboard of a van 
that was lumbering its ungainly way 
along the Portsmouth Road. With 
the wholesome contempt of an in- 
corrigible cockney he contemplated 
the landscape. 

“Edges, trees and fields, an’ a 
mile to walk for a drink. Not for 
me,” he muttered, re-lighting his pipe 
with solemn gravity. 

The ponderous juggernaut 


rumbled its way through hamlet or 
village. Now and then Bindle light- 
ly tossed a few pleasantries to the 
rustics who stood aside to gaze at 
what to them constituted an event in 
the day’s monotony of motorcars and 
dust. As the morning advanced, 
Bindle grew more direct in his criti- 
cisms on, and contempt for, the bu- 
colic life. At last, out of sheer lone- 
liness he climbed up beside the 
driver. 

“Funny thing, you an’ me comin’ 
to a temperance féte,” he remarked. 
Then, regarding the driver’s face 
critically, “Ope you’ve got yer van- 
ity-case with yer. You'll want to 
powder that nose o’ yours ’fore the 
ladies come. ‘Course it’s indigestion 
—on’y they mightn’t believe it.” 

The driver grunted. 

“Fancy,” continued Bindle, “ ’avin’ 
to ‘aul about chairs, and make up 
tables. a d’y like this, an’ on lemon- 
ade, too. Can’t yer see it, mate, in 
glass bottles with lemons stuck on 
top and no froth?” 

The driver grumbled something 
inaudibly in his throat. The start 
had been an early one and he was 
dry, despite several ineffectual at- 
tempts to allay his thirst at wayside 
inns. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock before 
a sprinkling of houses warned them 
that they were approaching Barton 
Bridge. * Soon the van was awaken- 
ing echoes in drowsy, old High 
Street. Halfway along what is prac- 
tically the only thoroughfare, stands 
the Blue Dragon, outside of which 
the driver instinctively pulled up, 
and he and Bindle clambered down, 
ostensibly to inquire the way. 


‘ 
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Behind the bar stood Mr. Cutts, 
wearing the inevitable red knitted 
cap that no one had ever seen him 
without during business hours. He 
was engaged in conversation with 
Dick Little, the doctor’s son and by 
common consent the black sheep of 
Barton Bridge. The subject of their 
talk was temperance. He showed no 
particular inclination to come for- 
ward, and Bindle was extremely 
thirsty. 

After regarding the red cap for a 
moment, Bindle approached the 
landlord. 

“No offence, your "Oliness! Sorry 
to be a noosance, but can you tell me 
where the Temperance Féte’s to be 
‘eld. Me and my mate are delegates 
come all the way from Lunnon. No; 
your ’Oliness is wrong; it’s indiges- 
tion. That nose of ‘is always takes 
a lot of explainin’!” 

Mr. Cutts flushed a deep purple at 
the reference to his cap. Dick Little 
laughed outright. It was he who an- 
swered Bindle quietly. 

“Half a mile up, and down the 
avenue of poplars.” 

“D’yer ’ear, mate?” Bindle turned 
to the driver. “D’yer know a poplar 
when yer see it? Same fer me.” 
The last remark referred to the driv- 
er’s order for a pint of ale. After 
finishing his drink at one draught, 
the driver went out to see to the wa- 
tering of his horses, whilst Mr. Cutts, 
having cast a look, which he con- 
ceived to be of withering scorn, at 
3indle, retired to his parlor. 

“Seem to ‘ave ‘urt Ol’ Bung’s 
feelin’s” Bindle remarked genially to 
Dick Little. 

“You said you were going to the 
Temperance Féte ?” 

“Yes, we're carryin’ along the 
buns, sangwidges, cakes and lemon- 
ade.” 

“Like a drink?” enquired Little. 
“Well!” grinned Bindle judicially, 
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as he surveyed his empty glass; “jt 
would lay the dust a bit. Provided,” 
he added with mock gravity, “it ain't 
a split soda. Never could digest split 
sodas. Where’s ’is ’Oliness?” he en- 
quired looking round. 

“Never mind him,” responded 
Little, taking a flask from his pocket. 
“Wash the glass out.” 

Bindle did so and threw the water 
in a delicate line upon the floor. 
Little emptied the greater part of 
the contents of the flask into the glass 
held before him. With a happy look 
in his eyes, Bindle took a short drink, 
tasted the liquid critically, looked at 
Little, then with a puzzled expres- 
sion emptied the glass at the second 
attempt. 

“Wot d’yer call it, sir? It’s new to 
me,” he remarked as he replaced his 
glass upon the counter. 


“It hasn’t got a name yet. I make 
it myself. It’s not bad, eh?” 

“It beats all I ever tasted. It ain't 
for suckin-babes though, sir. Pretty 


strong.” 

“Yes. You said you had the lem- 
onade for the Temperance Féte in 
there, didn’t you?” inquired Little. 

“Well, not exactly, sir. It’s got 
to be watered down, see? There'll 
be about fifty gallons ‘sides bottled 
stuff !” 

“Are you open to earn a sover- 
eign?” asked Little. 

The driver put his head in at the 
door and muttered something about 
getting on. 

“’Arf a mo’, ol’ son,” responded 
Bindle ; then, turning to Little, added 
with a grin: “Anything short of mut- 
der, sir.” 

“Tt won’t be murder—quite,” 
Little, and he leaned toward the 
other, speaking confidentially. 

Unholy joy illuminated Bindle’s 
face. 

“Tt’s a go,” he cried, and the two 
laughed heartily. 
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II 

Y half-past one o'clock every- 

thing was ready for the Tem- 
perance Fete. The large marquee 
had been erected under the superin- 
tendence of a man from London. 
The chairs and tables had been dis- 
tributed about the meadow. Rustic 
stalls, gay with greenery and bunt- 
ing, invited the visitor to refresh 
himself. In the center of a roped- 
off space stood a Maypole. 

A cocoanut shy, a Punch-and-Judy 
Show and the old English game of 
Aunt Sally were some of the diver- 
sions provided. There was also to 
be Morris Dancing, the dancers hav- 
ing been trained by Miss Slocum, the 
vicar’s daughter, aided, for reasons 
of policy rather than individual 
prowess, by Miss McFie, the sister 
of the Wesleyan-Methodist minister. 
The girl attendants, in their gaily 
colored dresses and sunbonnets, and 
the men in smock-frocks and large 
straw hats, added picturesqueness to 
the scene. 

Bindle’s activity had been prodig- 
ious. With the ease of a man who 
is thoroughly conversant with his 
subject, he had taken charge of the 
drink department. The lemonade 
had been distributed to the various 
stalls, and the right amount of water 
added, according to the directions 
upon each cask. Every drop of wa- 
ter had been fetched under the su- 
pervision of Bindle himself. 

On arriving at the Féte ground. 
he had gone directly to a corner of 
the meadow and brought forth half 
a dozen large, stone jars, each ca- 
pable of holding about two gallons. 
The contents of these he had care- 
fully poured into the casks contain- 
ing the nucleus of the lemonade. 
These same jars had been subse- 
quently used for fetching water with 
which to weaken the lemonade. Fi- 
nally they had been stowed away in 
the far end of the van. 
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Bindle stood out in strong relief 
from the other workers, both on ac- 
count of his costume and personality. 
He wore the green baize apron of 
his class. On his head was the in- 
evitable cricket cap, the color scheme 
of which had originally been alter- 
nating triangles of pale blue and 
white. His face had taken the same 
hue as his nose, and the smile that 
irradiated his features transcended 
in its joyous abandon the smiles of 
all the others. For everyone he had 
a merry word or jest. In the short 
space of two hours he had achieved 
an astonishing popularity. 

By three o’clock the Féte was in 
full swing. Every stable in Barton 
Bridge was full, and the High Street 
presented a curious appearance, with 
its rows of horseless carriages, carts 
and traps. The coach houses and 
available sheds had all been utilized 
to give shelter to the scores of horses. 
The members of the committee, 
wearing big, dark blue rosettes, 
smiled largely their satisfaction. 
They knew that there were present 
reporters from The Blue Ribbon 
News and The Water World. 

Bindle had entered into the spirit 
of the revelry in a way that attracted 
to him the attention of many mem- 
bers of the organizing committee. 

“An extremely droll fellow, quite 
a valuable addition to our attend- 
ants,” the vicar remarked to the Rev. 
Andrew McFie, the young Wesleyan- 
Methodist pastor, as they stood sur- 
veying the scene. 

“An admirable man, Meester Slo- 
cum,” the cautious Scot had replied ; 
“T have no wish to be uncharitable ; 
but I mistrust his nose.” 

Entirely unconscious that he was a 
subject of conversation between the 
two shepherds of Barton Bridge, 
Bindle was standing behind a re- 
freshment stall that he had appro- 
priated to himself, surrounded by an 
amused crowd of revelers. 
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He was discoursing upon the vir- 
tues of lemonade upon a hot day. 
“Give ‘er a drink, sir,” he called to 
one sheepish-looking rustic, who 
stood grasping in his the hand of a 
lumpy, red-faced girl, “Give ‘er a 
drink, sir, do, or she'll faint. ’Er 
tongue’s almost ’angin’ out as it is. 
Be a sport.” 

As they took their first sip of the 
much-praised lemonade, many looked 
wonderingly at Bindle. There was 
about it an unaccustomed something 
that they could not quite analyze or 
describe. Whatever it was it was 
pleasant to the taste and it gave them 
courage. Eyes that had previously 
been sheepish, became merry, almost 
bold. The prospect of joy seemed 
nearer. 

The fame of the lemonade soon 
spread. The fringes about the stalls 
deepened. The air became bright 
with shouts and laughter. A spirit 
of wild revelry was indeed abroad. 
The cocoanut shy was the center of 
an uproarious throng. Balls were 
bought and flung with such wildness 
that none dared to replace the cocoa- 
nuts that had been knocked off, or to 
fetch what by right was his own 
property. 

Mr. Slocum and Mr. McFie 
strolled round the grounds sedately 
benign. They, the representatives of 
Religion, must of necessity keep 
aloof from such pleasures, even tem- 
perance pleasures; still they were 
glad to see about them evidences of 
such simple and wholesome gaiety. 

With measured steps they ap- 
proached a considerable group of 
young people who were laughing and 
shouting boisterously. When within 
about twenty yards of the crowd it 
suddenly opened out. 

“Tt’s a race, sir,” shouted someone, 
and they smilingly stood aside to see 
the sport. A. moment after their 
smiles froze upon their faces, and 
gave place to a lodk of wonder and 
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of horror. It was indeed a race: but 
such a race! Coming towards them 
were five youths, each bearing, pick- 
a-back fashion, a girl. The contest- 
ants, laughing uproariously and bear- 
ing their giggling burdens with sur- 
prising ease, sped past the reverend 
gentlemen unmindful of the gasps 
which their appearance occasioned. 
Mr. McFie blushed and Mr. Slocum, 
remembering his companion’s youth, 
gripped him by the arm and hurried 
him away with a muttered “Dread- 
ful, dreadful.” 

No other word was spoken until 
they reached the refreshment-stall 
over which Bindle presided. Then 
the vicar again murmured “Dread- 
ful!” 

“Have you any tea?” inquired Mr. 
McFie, more from a desire to say 
something than a feeling of thirst. 

“No, sir,” responded Bindle, “tea’s 
over there, sir. Try the lemonade 
sir, it’s Al. It'll pull yer together, 
sir. Do try it, sir,” Bindle added, 
eagerly. “You look ’ot and tired, 
sir. It'll do yer good.” 

The two pastors looked curiously 
at Bindle ; but each accepted without 
comment a glass of lemonade. They 
put it to their lips, tasted it, looked 
at each other and then drank greed- 
ily. 
“Another, sir?” inquired Bindle 
of the vicar when he had finished his 
glass. 

"ae .« « «Me «se 
mured Mr. Slocum; but Bindle had 
already refilled his glass and was 
doing a like service for Mr. McFie. 
When they left the stall it was arm- 
in-arm, and Mr, McFie directed his 
steps to the spot where, a few min- 
utes previously, he had received so 
severe a shock; but the sport was 
over and the crowd had distributed 
itself elsewhere. 

III 

ADY KNOB-KERRICK drove 

round to the Féte ground to find 
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the gate open and unattended and 
atremendous clamor within. At first 
she thought that there had been an 
accident ; but in the medley of shouts 
and screams she clearly distinguished 
the sound of laughter. She turned 
aside to Miss Isabel Strint, her com- 
panion, whom she always persisted 
in treating as she would not have 
dared to treat her maid. Miss Strint 
elevated her eyebrows and assumed a 
look that was intended to be purely 
tentative, capable of being developed 
into either horror or amusement. 

“People say it takes beer to make 
the lower classes gay,” remarked her 
ladyship grimly, deciding to be only 
superior. 

“I’m sure they couldn’t make more 
noise if they were intoxicated,” re- 
sponded Miss Strint, developing the 
tentative look into one of amused 
tolerance. 

“Strint, you’re a fool!” remarked 
Lady Knob-Kerrick. 

Miss Strint subsided into vacancy. 

Lady Knob-Kerrick looked around 
her disapprovingly. She was an- 
noyed that no one should be there to 
welcome her. 

“Strint, see if you can find Mr. 
Slocum and Mr. McFie, and tell 
them that I am here.” Then to the 
footman, “Thomas, you will come 
with me.” 

At that moment Dick Little came 
towards the small group. 

“How d’y do, Lady Kerrick,” he 
said, smiling easily. “Delighted to 
be the first to welcome the Lady of 
the Feast. May I get you some re- 
freshment ?” 

“You may not,” was the ungra- 
cious response. Lady Knob-Kerrick 
disliked both Little and his well-bred 
manner. She was accustomed to def- 
erence and servility. With another 
smile and a lifting of his hat, he 
passed on in the direction of Barton 
Bridge. 

Just as Lady Knob-Kerrick was 
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preparing to descend from her car- 
riage, a girl with a red face darted 
round the canvas screen that had 
been erected inside the gate. A mo- 
ment after a man followed, coatless, 
hatless and flushed. He caught her. 
lifted her in his arms and carried her 
back screaming. Neither had seen 
the carriage or its occupants. Tool, 
the coachman, looked as only a well- 
trained man-servant can look— 
wooden; but Thomas grinned, and 
was withered by his mistress’s eye. 

The man who had pursued and 
caught the girl was Mr. Marsh, the 
people’s church-warden, a widower 
with grown-up daughters. With an 
air of stern determination, Lady 
Knob-Kerrick descended from her 
carriage and marched boldly round 
the screen. Never in the whole of 
her life had she beheld such a scene 
as the one presented to her eyes that 
afternoon. She did not faint, she 
did not cry out ; she grimly stood and 
watched. 

tindle had relinquished his _re- 
freshment-stall to assume the direc- 
tion of the revels. All seemed to 
look to him for inspiration. Tis 
dingy cricket cap was bobbing about 
everywhere; his grin of enjoyment 
was all-embracing. He it was who 
set the Morris Dancers going and 
picked them up when they fell. He 
it was who explained to Miss Slo- 
cum, who hitherto had refreshed her- 
self with tea, that their inability to 
keep an upright position was due to 
the heat. 

“Tt’s the ‘eat, miss, ’as a wonder- 
ful effect. Look at ’er now.” He 
indicated to Miss Slocum’s horror- 
stricken gaze the form of Miss 
McFie, who was sitting on the 
ground, feet wide apart, hat awry, 
singing quietly to herself. It was 
Bindle, too, who fetched for Miss 
Slocum a glass of lemonade after 
which she seemed to see more with 
the others. 
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The Maypole Dance was in full 
progress when Lady Knob-Kerrick 
entered the meadow. Youths and 
girls, men and women staggered un- 
steadily round the gaily decorated 
scaffold-pole, that had been lent by 
Mr. Ash, the builder. Lady Knob- 
Kerrick distinguished many of her 
tenants among the fringe of stumb- 
ling humanity, and two of her own 
domestics. The principal object of 
the men dancers seemed to be to kiss 
each girl as they passed her, and that 
of the girls to appear to try and avoid 
the caress without actually doing so. 
The dance ended prematurely, there 
being none of the dancers any longer 
capable of preserving an_ upright 
position. 

A little to the right of the May- 
pole, Lady Knob-Kerrick beheld the 
Rev. Andrew McFie, who was en- 
deavoring to give a representation of 
his native sword-dance to an enthusi- 
astic group of admirers. On his 
head was a pink sunbonnet, round 
his waist, to represent a kilt, was tied 
a girl’s jacket. His trousers were 
tucked up above the knees. On the 
ground sat a girl producing by the 
simple process of holding her nose 
and tapping her throat, strange 
piercing noises intended to represent 
the bagpipes. 

In another part of the meadow, 
Mr. Grint, the chapel butcher and an 
elder of irreproachable respectability, 
was endeavoring to instruct a num- 
ber of girls in the intricacies of a 
quadrille, which, as he informed 
them, he had once seen danced in 
Paris. It was this exhibition of 
shameless abandon that decided Lady 
Knob-Kerrick upon _ immediate 
action. 

“Strint,” she called looking about 
for her companion, “Strint!” But 
Miss Strint was at that moment the 
helpless center of a circle of laugh- 
ing, shouting and shrieking men and 
women, who were inviting her in 
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song to “turn her back and tell her 
beau’s name.” 

“Thomas!” cried the horrified pil- 
lar of aristocracy. 

“Yes; m’ lady,” replied Thomas, 
his eyes fixed intently upon a group 
of youths and girls who were per- 
forming a species of exalted barn- 
dance. 

“Fetch Saunders and Smith, tell 
them to fix the fire hose to the hyd- 
rant nearest the meadow, and con- 
nect as many lengths as are necessary 
to reach where I am standing. 
Quick !” 

The last word was uttered in a 
tone that caused Thomas to wrench 
his eyes away from the dancers with 
great suddenness. 

“Yes, m’ lady,” and he reluctantly 
left the scene of festivity, full of 
envy and self-pity. 

“Dear me, dear me! 
does this mean ?” 

It was Dr. Little who had just 
bustled around a corner, and almost 
collided with Lady Knob-Kerrick. 
He looked about him in astonish- 
ment. “Is everybody mad?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Either that or intoxicated, doc- 
tor. I’m not a medical man. I’ve 
sent for my fire-hose.” There was a 
note of grim malevolerice in Lady 
Knob-Kerrick’s voice. 

“Your fire-hose? I—I don’t un- 
derstand.” The doctor removed his 
panama and mopped his forehead 
with a large handkerchief. 

“You will when it comes,” was her 
ladyship’s reply. 

“But surely,” broke out 
alarmed doctor; “you’re not 

“T am,” interrupted Lady Knob- 
Kerrick. “I most certainly am. It’s 
my meadow.” 

“Dear me. I must inquire into 
this. Dear me!” The doctor trotted 
off in the direction of the Maypole. 
where he encountered the prostrate 
form of the vicar, who lay under the 
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shadow of a_refreshment-stall, 
breathing heavily. The doctor shook 
him. 

“Slocum,” he called, “Slocum.” 

“Goo’ fellow that!” was the 
mumbled response. “Make him cur- 
ate. Go “way.” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated the doc- 
tor. He’s drunk. They’re all drunk. 
What a—what a scandal.” 

He sat down beside the vicar 
trying to think. He was stunned. 
Eventually he was aroused from his 
torpor of despair by a carelessly 
flung cocoanut which hit him sharply 
on the shin. He looked about quick- 
ly to admonish the culprit. At that 
moment he caught sight of the Rev. 
Andrew McFie arm-in-arm_ with 
Mr. Wace, the vicar’s church-ward- 
en, singing at the top of their voices 
“Yip-I-Addy-I-Ay.” Mr. McFie’s 
contribution was limited to a vigor- 
ous but tuneless drone. He was ob- 
viously unacquainted with the mel- 
ody, but anxious to be convivial. He 
also threw in a rather unsteady sort 
of dance. 

“Shissssssssssssh!” The two roys- 
terers were on their backs gasping 
and choking beneath a deluge of 
water. Lady Knob-Kerrick’s hose 
had arrived, and in the steady hands 
of Saunders, her _ head-gardner, 
seemed likely to bring the Temper- 
ance Fete to an immediate con- 
clusion. 

“A water-spout!"”” mumbled Mr. 
Wace vacuously. 

“Water-spout be hanged!” shouted 
McFie, whose Highland blood was 
up. “It’s that red-headed carlin wi’ 
the hose.” 

With a yell of rage he sprang to 
his feet and dashed at Saunders. 
Lady Knob-Kerrick screamed, Dr. 
Little uttered a plaintive “Dear me,” 
Saunders stood as if petrified, cling- 
ing irresolutely to the hose. He was 
a big man and strong; but the terri- 
fying sight of the Wesleyan minister 
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bearing down upon him with murder 
in his eyes clearly unnerved him. 
Releasing his hold of the hose he in- 
continently bolted. ‘or a moment 
the force of the water caused the 
hose to rear its head like a snake 
preparing to strike, then after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation it gracefully de- 
scended, and discharged its stream 
full in the chest of Dr. Little, who 
sat down upon the grass with a little 
sob of surprise. 

McFie’s yell had attracted to him 
an ever-enlarging crowd. 

“Turned the hose on me,” he ex- 
plained thickly, “Me, Andrew McF ie 
of Anglingach.” Suddenly catching 
sight of the retreating form of Lady 
Knob-Kerrick, he yelled, “It’s all her 
doin’, the old hen. Have at her, 
Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace-bled.” 

With a whoop he sprang after 
Lady Knob-Kerrick who, at that mo- 
ment, was disappearing round the 
canvas screen seeking her carriage. 
The crowd followed and some be- 
thought themselves of the hose. 
Lady Knob-Kerrick was just in the 
act of getting into her carriage, when 
the jet of water from the hose took 
her in the small of the back and lit- 
erally washed her into her seat as, a 
moment later it washed her coachman 
off his. The horses reared and 
plunged; but McFie and _ Bindle 
rushed to their heads. Several men 
busied themselves with undoing the 
traces, the frightened animals were 
freed from the pole, and a cut from 
the whip, aided by the noise of the 
crowd was sufficient to send them 
cantering down the road. 

Hitherto Bindle had been by tacit 
consent the leading spirit; but now 
the Rev. Andrew McFie assumed the 
mantle of authority. Ordering the 
coachman and footman to take their 
mistress home, he caused the car- 
riage to be drawn into the meadow 
and placed across the gateway, thus 
forming a barricade. This done he 
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mounted upon the box and_ha- 
rangued the throng. “Brothers and 
Sisters in love and charity,” he called 
them. The hour of freedom had 
come. They would hold this field 
against the whole forces of Mam- 
mon. ‘They must prepare to resist 
the hosts of the ungodly, and he 
exhorted them to collect weapons. 
Cocoanuts and the balls used at the 
shy, together with the Aunt Sally 
sticks were collected and filed up near 
the gate, and every preparation made 
to hold the meadow against all com- 
ers. 

McFie succeeded in working up 
his hearers into a state of frenzy. 
They danced and sang like mad crea- 
tures, ate and drank all that was left 
of the provisions and lemonade, made 
bonfires of the stalls and tables, in 
short turned Lady Knob-Kerrick’s 
meadow into a very reasonable rep- 
resentation of an inferno. 

“There’s agoin’ to be trouble over 
this ’ere little arternoon’s diversion,” 
murmured Bindle to himself, as he 
slipped through a hole in the hedge 
and made his way very slowly and 
reluctantly towards Barton Bridge, 
whither he had already been pre- 
ceded by a number of the more pa- 
cific spirits. “The cops’ll be ‘ere 
presently, or I don’t know my own 
mother.” 

Bindle was right. 


Lady Knob- 
Kerrick had telephoned to Ryford, 
and the police were already on their 


way in three motorcars. At Barton 
ridge they were reinforced by the 
two local constables and later by the 
men-servants from the Castle. They 
arrived at the entrance to the mead- 
ow, to find McFie leading an ex- 
tremely out-of-tune rendering of 
“Onward Christian Soldiers.” Im- 
mediately he saw the approaching 
forces of Mammon, as he called 
them, he climbed down from his post 
of vantage and secured the hose. 
The police and the retainers from 
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the Castle approached the carriage 
to remove it and thus gain entrance 
to the meadow. Led by the red- 
faced superintendent from Ryford, 
they made an imposing array. Al 
lowing them to approach quite close, 
Mcl*ie suddenly gave the signal for 
the water to be turned on. He had 
taken the precaution to post men at 
the hydrant to protect it. 

The superintendent’s legs flew up 
into the air as the jet of water caught 
him beneath the chin. In a few sec- 
onds the attacking party had been 
hosed into a gasping, choking and 
struggling heap. Cocoanuts, wooden 
balls, sticks, bits of chairs, glasses 
and crockery rained upon them. The 
forces of Mammon gathered them- 
selves together and retired in disor- 
der. Andrew McFie’s blood was up. 
Victory was at hand. In his excite- 
ment he commanded that the car- 
riage be removed, so that he might 
charge the enemy and complete its 
dliscomfiture. 

His forces, however, had too long 
been accustomed to regard the police 
with awe, and most of the men, fear- 
ful of being recognized, sneaked 
through holes in the hedges, and 
made their way home by circuitous 
routes. Those who remained, to- 
gether with a number of women and 
girls, fought until they were over- 
powered and captured, and the Bar- 
ton Bridge Temperance [ete came 
to an inglorious end. 


IV 

HAT same evening, having 

loaded up the van with such of 
the property and tents as had not 
been utilized for bonfires and mis- 
siles, Bindle took his seat on the tail- 
board, and the van lumbered off in 
the direction of London. He 
chuckled as he reviewed the events 
of the day. What particularly di- 
verted him was the recollection of 
the way in which horses and vehicles 
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had been mixed up in the confusion 
of retreat. 

Bindle was grinning comfortably 
at the thought of the days it would 
take to sort out the horses and 
vehicles, when he saw the figure of 
aman jump out from the hedge. It 
was Dick Little. He handed a sover- 
eign to Bindle, who eyed it enviously. 

“No, sir,” he finally remarked, 
shaking his head. “I’m a bit of a 
sport, myself. Lord, wasn’t they 
drunk.” He chuckled quietly. 


“That young parson chap, too. No, 
sir. I mixed the stuff wi’ their lem- 
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onade, and | been paid for it in fun.” 

Little had considerable difficulty in 
pressing the money upon his accom- 
plice. 

“Might I arst, sir,” he inquired as 
Little was about to turn back, “wot 
it was that made ’em so fidgitty ?” 

“It was pure alcohol mixed with 
distilled mead,” was the reply. 

“Really. Well, it did the trick. 
Good night, sir. I'll not blab. Lord 
won't there be some ’eads wantin’ 
‘oldin’ in the mornin’.” He laughed 
joyously as the van rumbled noisily 
Londonwards 


AT THE TOP OF SOURWOOD 


BY EMMA BELL MILES 


HE log house that was the Chad- 

wick homestead, as well as the 
general, store, sat perched like a 
cliff-eagle’s nest on a jutting shelf 
of rock just where the old corduroy 
road went down a break in the moun- 
tain wall. By those who dwelt above 
its level, no less than by the five or 
six inhabitants of the sweep of 
mountainside that fell sheer away 
from its back windows, the shelf of 
rock was called The Top; and few 
were the articles required by their 
daily living that it did not carry in 
stock. The summer population, 
whose residences gleamed white 
along the “brow” heights bought pro- 
visions for the season here; girls 
native to the coves and ridges came 
hither in search of print and ribbons 
for weddings and frolics, and young 
bucks in quest of the girls, as also 
of knives and ammunition, gathered 
on its cluttered stoop to exchange 
tales of prowess; grandmothers from 
remote cabins here bartered eggs 
and hominy for quilting thread and 


knitting needles; the housewife ob- 
tained here her salt and spoons, her 
spider and hearth-oven, and an oc- 
casional “chaney” dish to be cher- 
ished all the way home like a captive 
bird. Men bought leather for half- 
soles in autumn, axe-helves in win- 
ter, and hoes in spring. The stead- 
iest of staples was tobacco, which 
sold the year round to both sexes 
and all ages. Next in importance 
came powder and lead; coffee fol- 
lowed a close third; after them the 
salt pork and corn meal that were the 
mainstay of existences too thriftless 
to support a shoat or a patch of corn. 

As the business throve and old 
Noah Chadwick found his hands 
overfull, he insured himself good 
service by taking on, instead of a 
single clerk, two youngsters of the 
same surname, Cairo and Cephas 
Plank. These boys were supposed to 
be cousins, although, in fact, no na- 
tive of that intermarried district 
could say exactly what kin he was 
to any of the others. 
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“Sort o’ half-brindle to buck, as 
your mam used to say about my 
yoke o’ steers,” old Noah remarked 
to his daughter Rosabel. ‘And so 
nigh the same age that whenever 
Ceph dies of old age Cairo can burn 
his hat. But they ain't no more 
alike *n a sourwood and a black- 
jack. Cephas don’t kill the timber 
a-bein’ pretty, though he’s some peart 
and soople when he’s dressed up; but 
that there long-legged Cairo—he’s 
ugly as home-made sin.” He wanted 
Rosabel to say so, too; but she mere- 
ly arranged the budding comeliness 
of her features to an expression of 
preternatural composure. ‘An’ he 
walks around here with his head up 
like a steer in a cornfield, as if he 
owned the store!” 

From the first day of employment 
the boys had thrown their weight 
into the collar like a gallant team; 
but Chadwick's satisfaction in his ad- 
vantage was moderated by some un- 
certainty as to his daughter’s pos- 
sible interest in either of the helpers. 
As a precautionary measure, he took 
to ridiculing both lads in her hear- 
ing. It ought to be easy, he thought, 
to show her that there were better 
and more prosperous men awaiting 
her notice. His hope was that she 
might incite them to continue the riv- 
alry by favoring neither beyond his 
fellow, maintaining an even balance 
of smiles and friendly words from 
day to day. 

On a morning when the sweet, 
keen breath of the first frost was in 
the air, and the gold and azure of 
September was inclining toward the 
rich October purple and _ scarlet, 
Cairo was sent to the valley for a 
load of freight from the way-station. 
As the wagon came rumbling and 
clanging forth from the lot, Rosa- 
bel threw on her sunbonnet and ran 
out on the porch, calling to the driver 
for a ride as far as her uncle’s house 
at the foot of the mountain. 
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He bent down and drew her to the 
high seat beside him; and Cephas, 
sorting late potatoes by the window, 
watched them ride away through the 
dreaming shadows that lay across 
the corduroy road. 

When in the afternoon they re- 
turned, Rosabel’s hat wreathed in 
flame-colored vines and her lap full 
of tart wild grapes and sugary per- 
simmons, he became sullenly furious. 

“Ol man ’ll be apt to fire you, 
Cairo, ’f he ketches you takin’ Rosie 
with ye round the country,” he 
warned his yokemate. 

“That’s all right!” Cairo’s voice 
was half friendly, half derisive. His 
steel-gray eyes held a genial light, 
but his chin was like the point of a 
flat-iron, and there was something 
square and grim, possibly from a 
faraway Cherokee ancestor, about his 
wide mouth. “You can stay and 
court the old man whilst we're out, 
and maybe beat my time a’ter all.” 

Cephas glowered across the crates 
they were unloading and found noth- 
ing to say. As for the girl, she had 
run into the house the moment she 
alighted, and sought her own room. 
She had something to tell her father 
—something that required all her 
resolution. 

The next day Cairo was not sur- 
prised at being summoned to the 
back room, where the kerosene and 
sorghum barrels, the tubs of lard and 
sides of pork, the bags of feed and 
salt, lay in dim rows along a win- 
dowless wall. He entered with 
quickened pulses; but the old fellow 
only adjusted his spectacles and mo- 
tioned his clerk, salesman, driver, 
and factotum to a seat on a bag of 
cotton-seed meal. 

“Cairo,” he began, “you’ve worked 
around this store a right smart while, 
off and on.” 

“Yes, sir; goin’ on two years.” 

“And I’ve been a-payin’ you regu- 
lar, over ’n’ above your board.” 
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“I ain’t never complained about 
that,” said the young man, wonder- 
ing whither this oblique approach 
might be tending. 

“Now, then,” challenged Chad- 
wick, “I want the truth out o’ you— 
how much have you got saved up in 
that time?” 

Cairo’s eyes narrowed, and he 
thrust his hands deeper in his pock- 
ets. “How much would you expect 
a man to save out o’ three dollars 
a week?” . 

“T ain’t sayin’. Though I made out 
to save on less, when I was a young- 
ster. I’m wantin’ to know how much 
you got, and where hit’s at.” 

“Why, hit ain’t a great deal, but 
hit’s in a good safe place,” Cairo 
countered, grinning. 

“You've e’en-about 


butted your 


horns off, if ye did but know it!” 
Noah admonished him sharply. “I’m 
axin’ because Rosie told me last night 
—something I’d as leave not a- 
heared for a good while yit. 


Any- 
how, I aim to know something about 
the fellow that gits her.” 

“Don’t ye know enough about me 
yit ?” 

“Not till I’m satisfied whether 
you're able to take keer o’ my gal. I 
do know there’s ne’er a foot 0’ 
ground yourn, nor a stick o’ timber. 
There’s room in my house for the 
man that’s good enough for my Rose- 
bud; but you, Cairo, you’re a-makin’ 
too pore a start.” He was silent a 
moment, and then repeated a moun- 
tain proverb: “ ‘There’s more marries 
than keeps cold meat.’ ” 

“Well, Mr. Chadwick,” replied 
Cairo, sobered, “I don’t aim to give 
ye a short answer, but looks to me 
that’s my business. J never inquared 
round what you was worth nor what 
you was liable to give her.” 

Noah drew himself up. “You 
didn’t have to ax what everybody 
knows.” 

To this Cairo seemed to have noth- 
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ing to say. He opened his knife and 
began whittling—a tacit admission 
that the argument might reasonably 
be prolonged. The dim and dusty 
room, lighted only by two thin rays 
of afternoon sunshine through the 
chink of the heavy oaken door- 
hinges, was still—so still that they 
could hear the high squeak and chat- 
ter of a bat incensed at the wasps 
that circled over the drip of the vine- 
gar barrel. 

Noah’s eyebrows began to work 
up and down on his forehead. “You 
dad-limbed cymb’lin’-head !” he burst 
out at length. “Got the imperence 
to marry my gal and set ’round wait- 
in’ for the old man to leave ye well 
off, have ye? You'll see in a min- 
ute where ye drapped your candy! 
Not a cent have you got only what 
you was lookin’ to git from me; now, 
ain’t that so?” 

“I’ve got a right to say I won't 
answer! You've knowed me, Mr. 
Chadwick, ever sence I was as big as 
your fist. That ought to be enough.” 

“Well, hit is enough!” retorted 
Noah, now completely antagonized. 
“And you kin leave my store if | 
ketch ye talkin’ to Rosebud a’ter 
this.” 

“All right. I aim to wed her, 
though—and then if you give me and 
her ary thing, I'll be jist as good as 
you air, and give hit back to ye.” 
Cairo shut his knife, and, getting to 
his feet, turned away. 

“She'll never have my consent to 
wed ye!” 

“She may do without it,” was 
Cairo’s parting shot, as he quietly 
left the room. 

A few days later Rosabel’s mother, 
a meek, hardworking woman who 
did as her husband bade her on all 
occasions, approached the assistant 
thus cast into disfavor as he was 
preparing to take his place in the 
store after breakfast, and began hesi- 
tatingly: “Cairo, I hate to tell ye, 
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but pap, he ‘lows I cain’t feed ye no 
more.” She wrapped her worn hands 
in her gingham apron and stood re- 
garding him almost sadly. 

“Cain’t? What for? I know I 
hide white beans and biscuits as if 
my laigs was holler, but Cephas eats 
me a match every meal—or did un- 
til right lately,” responded the young 
man, laughing. 

“I—I reckon pap’s afeared you 
and Rosebud’s a-makin’ it up to run 
away,” she explained, trying to smile 
in response to his jovial bearing. 

“He better watch closeter than 
what he’s been a-doin’,”’ chuckled 
Cairo. “Well, that’s all right, Mis’ 
Chadwick. I'll go and talk to him 
a’ter while. Maybe he'll decide to 
keep me around.” 

In the slack of the afternoon he 
came out on the high back porch 
overlooking the valley, where in the 
shadow of the house two buckets of 
spring water sat on a puncheon shelf, 
and a pair of gourds swung gently 
in the breeze, since neither Noah nor 
his wife liked to drink from a dip- 
per. The old man was standing be- 
fore a second shelf that upheld a tin 
basin, a towel, and an eight-inch 
square of “bubbly” mirror, labori- 
ously removing from his countenance 
a week’s growth of gray stubble. 
He prided himself on shaving regu- 
larly once a week, “whether his face 
needed hit or not.” He was contort- 
ing his features into more extraor- 
dinary grimaces than a school-boy 
behind the teacher’s back, and took 
no notice of Cairo’s advent except 
by grumbling to the mirror, “Dad- 
limb this old razor! If I cain’t hone 
it into better shape again next time, 
I'll have to give up and grow a 
beard.” 

“You aim for me to leave, Mr. 
Chadwick?” asked Cairo, closing the 
door softly behind him. 

“Have to board somers else!” was 
the gruff reply. 
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Cairo, being disposed to grant the 
naturalness of his employer’s resent- 
ment, would not make too much of 
this. “You mean you don’t want me 
to work here no more?” he pursued. 

“I ain’t anxious either way.” In 
truth, Noah could ill afford to lose 
his most wide-awake assistant, but 
was in no humor to say so. 

“Then,” the young man continued, 
under his voice, “I’ve got a thing 
to tell you afore I leave.” 

“More out o’ your sass-box!” 

“No, no; hit’s somethin’ you ought 
to hear, and nobody else.” 

“Dad-limb this here razor—Hit's 
dull as a frow! No, I’ve heared 
enough about ye and out of ye, you 
high-headed Two-by-Four!” 

“This here’s different; hit’s 
about ‘ 

“I’ve done told ye I don’t want 
no words with ye.” 

“About the store 

“You’ve made me cut myself 
three-four times a’ready. If you 
stand there a-jowerin’, you'll have 
me scored, ready to be hewed. May 
do for planks, but I'll be jiggered 
if I~” 

“Well, I’m a-leavin’; but there’s a 
word to say. Hit’s about the store; 
and I miss my guess if hit don’t find 
ye where you’re at home,” Cairo 
maintained with significant firmness. 

“T’ll run my store without any ad- 
vice. There! Cut again!” Chad- 
wick turned. “Now, you git!” 

Cairo flushed darkly as he turned 
away. “Well—if you was to happen 
to want me for anything next week, 
I’ll be down at Sis’ Marthy’s,” he 
remarked as he went forth. 

No sooner was the storekeeper 
alone than he began to regret his 
“tetchiness.” ‘This was not what he 
had intended. He wondered and 
wondered again what the boy could 
have meant to tell him. Some im- 
pertinence about his daughter, per- 
haps. Let him go! 
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“Shoo! Thinks he’s a_ whole 
dime’s worth o’ nickels. With the 
town folks gone down for the win- 
ter, and trade gittin’ below profit 
mark, me and Cephas kin certainly 
mind the store without him. He’ll 
be ready enough to come back again 
when the summer trade commences,” 
Noah declared to his chin-lathered 
reflection. 

Yet he could hardly eat his sup- 
per. He preserved a dignified and 
stubborn silence, as befitted the pro- 
prietor of the only store in that quar- 
ter of the county; but night fell 
with the clouds riding swift and low 
across the sky, and found Noah in 
an unapproachable temper, Rosabel 
in tears, Cephas unaccountably ab- 
sent, and the mother going heavily 
and silently about the evening tasks 
of the household. 

An hour after dark Cairo stood on 
the platform of the little valley way- 
station, just out of reach of a cold 
drizzle that was beginning to fall. 
He examined, without appearing to 
do so, each member of the group that 
awaited the coming of the south- 
bound train. Two loafers and a 
drummer, besides an old lady whose 
daughter kept reassuring her as to 
the safety of traveling by rail, he let 
pass with hardly a glance; a country 
preacher carrying a handbag, and 
after him a mountaineer with a jug, 
he regarded more closely as they 
passed under the dim and smoky 
wall-lamp; and at last his attention 
became fixed on a kerchief-muffled 
individual who stepped _ unosten- 
tatiously onto the extreme end of 
the platform a few moments before 
train-time. There was nothing re- 
markable about this newcomer, al- 
though the home-woven basket of 
oak splints, bulging with clothing and 
tightly roped, might in other regions 
have occasioned some amusement. 

Cairo sauntered to and fro, softly 
whistling “Texas Rangers” between 
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his teeth, and finally came to a stop 
directly behind the other and looked 
him over from head to foot, staring 
longest at the fringe of hair that re- 
mained visible above the coat-collar 
turned up to meet a low hat-brim. 

The traveler, feeling the scrutiny, 
glanced furtively around, started at 
sight of Chadwick’s employee, and 
moved nervously away from the dim 
light that struggled through the door 
and the window. 

Cairo greeted him without receiv- 
ing a reply, and added: “You're un- 
common skeered of the toothache. 
Look like you had a bad cold and 
was afeared to ketch another on top 
of hit.” As the other still made no 
answer, “You didn’t “low you could 


fool me, did you?” he continued, 


following a step. “Why, Cephas, 
I’d know your hide in the tan-yard.” 

The discovered Cephas, finding re- 
treat no longer possible, faced the 
situation with a stuttered “W-what 
you—what you want, then?” 

“Jist whatever you got in that 
basket.” 

“My—tmy clo’es?” Cephas glared, 
and involuntarily tightened his grasp 
on the stout receptacle. 

Cairo laughed a little. “The 
money’s in there, sure ’nough, then! 
I won’t be hard on ye,” he persisted. 
“T’ll let ye have thirty dollars o’ my 
own—enough to land ye safe in Flor- 
ida, or Texas, or wherever ye was 
aimin’ to go.” 

“You—you jist better let me alone, 


”” 





now 

“Make up your mind, quick,” 
urged Cairo in a half-bantering tone. 
“T seed the sheriff in the saloon as I 
come on by there. ’F he was to 
ketch ye with all that on ye, hit’d be 
all-night-Isom.” 

The train, after a long preliminary 
rumble rising to a roar, dashed out 
of the tunnel. The whistle screamed 
aloud; the two notes of its cry, fall- 
ing one into the other, were caught 
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up by the crags of Sourwood, echoed 
and re-echoed till the night was filled 
with its floating, flying tremolo, 
blown with the rain through the dark 
—a sound unwonted and disquiet- 
ing to a country boy with senses al- 
ready guiltily perturbed. Cephas 
stood confused and reeling. 

Cairo advanced, holding forward 
three ten-dollar bills. And half me- 
chanically, even while turning his 
head from side to side, as though 
still seeking a possible alternative, 
Cephas accepted them and gave up 
the basket. Then, realizing his mis- 
take too late, he broke into wild and 
incoherent cursing. 

“All abo-oard!” sang the conduct- 
or. As the fugitive obeyed the sug- 
gestion, he saw Cairo diving rapidly 
through the contents of the basket, 
making sure of his capture. He 


sank into a seat and did not look up 
when the train began to roll slowly 
forward, until some one knocked on 
the open window, and there was his 


late comrade running alongside. 

“Here! take your clo’es,” cried the 
half-friendly, half-mocking 
voice. “You'll need them shirts afore 
you git another job.” And the run- 
away snatched the basket-handle just 
before the gathering momentum of 
the train swept home and friends out 
of his ken forever. 


same 


a bere morning, on the store at 
the Top, consternation fell like 
a blasting wind. It was found that 
Cephas, their dependence, had not 
slept in his room, and, further, that 
the key of the strong-box which held 
the store’s and Chadwick’s available 
capital was missing. The same little 
boy, whose untimely purchase of 
snuff and boss-ball thread for his 
mother’s quilting precipitated the dis- 
covery, was despatched in haste to 
Cephas’ aunt, who recalled that the 
missing. man had borrowed a basket 
of her the previous noon. She 
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quitted her house immediately with a 
square of homespun thrown over her 
head, and in an incredibly short 
space of time, considering the dis- 
tance between neighbors, rumor was 
abroad and active. 

It was clearing colder after the 
night’s rain; the broken clouds, as 
they sailed over, gleamed against a 
brilliant sky; the air was crisp. 
Leaves from the painted forest went 
swirling out across the valley, borne 
on the wind almost to the flying 
clouds. On such a morning every 
one must needs be astir on one pre- 
text or another, and a crowd soon 
gathered at the Top, each man bab- 
bling of a theory and a plan of pro- 
cedure that conflicted with all the 
others. The road was blocked with 
ox and mule teams and “tar-grinder” 
wagons, some laden with “spun- 
truck,” fruit, and logs on the way 
to the valley, others coming up with 
lumber, “roughness” from lowland 
fields, and manufactured articles 
from Macklimore’s shops; for not a 
soul was able to drive past the scene 
of so notable a robbery. 

Hours were spent in discussion 
and argument before the blacksmith 
broke the lock of the box and the 
worst was known. Noah Chadwick 
was one of those old-fashioned 
people who distrust banks. He had 
long contemplated hiding his hoard 
as had his father before him, under 
some boulder in the breaks of the 
creek; but he had put the day off 
too long. Now, stunned by the 
knowledge that he was robbed, the 
old man simply cowered, shrunk into 
a heap on a cracker-box, his face 
drawn, his arms shaking, and allowed 
his neighbors as they assembled to 
offer consolation or encouragement 
unheeded. He would not be roused 
even by suggestions for borrowing 
the county bloodhounds or sending 
for the neighborhood wizard, who 
divined secret waters and treasure 
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by means of a wand or a cup and 
ring. ‘ 
“I’m a’ old man and a little man,” 
he shrieked once in a high, febrile 
voice of impotent rage, “but I can 
kill the sneakin’ hound that stole my 
money!” And he felt the emptiness 
of the threat even as it was uttered. 
His wife walked to and fro, whim- 
pering, “Oh, I wisht Rosabel was at 
home! She’d know what to say to 
her Pap if anybody could.” She was 
not thinking of his loss or her own, 
although she had toiled as heavily 
as her husband for the slow accum- 
ulation of the lost two thousand. 
“Oh, Rose might understand how to 
ease his mind! I wisht she was here!” 
“Where’s she at?” inquired a sym- 
pathizing woman whose hands were 
still pink from washing breakfast 
dishes. 
“She went to stay all day with her 
uncle’s folks. Oh, I wisht ” 
“Some of you’ns ketch out my ol’ 


Soapstick and go a’ter her,” pro- 


posed the other. A lad was ready 
with a neighbor’s buckboard to go 
in search of Chadwick’s daughter, 
when a shout went up from the 
small-boy contingent watching by the 
roadside, and she and Cairo came 
in sight, driving up the corduroy 
road in a cart hired from Mackli- 
more. 

Questions were called excitedly 
down the steep approach as the pair 
ascended ; but Cairo merely laughed, 
and waved his hand. On reaching 
the store, he leaped to the ground, 
passed the file of waiting teams, and 
hurried in without a word. 

“Cairo,” the blacksmith hailed him 
as he entered, “do you know—know 
anything about this here calamity ?” 

“What time did you leave the store 
yesterday ?” asked another. 

He replied to the latter: “Right 
after I was fired:” 

“Fired, was ye? How 
money did you take out?” 
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“Five dollars that was comin’ to 
me,” answered Cairo. 

“Yes, I let him have that,” corrob- 
orated Mrs. Chadwick, “and he went 
right off. Oh, Cairo, he’p me and 
Pap to find out ” Her face 
crinkled distressfully. 

“I will; don’t you worry,” he bade 
her, a reassuring seriousness and 
warmth coming into his tones. 

“You didn’t have no more here 
your own self?” pursued the smith. 

“Naw; I had thirty dollars in a 
safer place.” He lounged against the 
elbow-polished counter. “I jist 
‘lowed this store might wake up some 
morning and find its cash gone.” 

“What fur?” 

“Well, I been with Cephas Plank 
long enough to know in reason what 
he'd be apt to do whenever Rosebud 
turned him down.” 

At these sensational words, the 
circle swayed and jostled, while a 
tremendous chattering and whisper- 
ing went up from the outer group 
of shawled and aproned women. - 

“Shoo!” The smith was first to 
recover himself. “You ain’t got 
nothing to go on—that’s jist your 
guess.” 

“That was all at first; but I no- 
ticed him git some things together 
yestidy that he wouldn’t ’a’ needed 
without he was goin’ away; and I 
judged, too, that he’d whirl in and 
do some devilment whenever I 
wasn’t here to sort o’ keep a eye on 
him.” 

“Why in time couldn’t ye ’a’ said 
something about hit, seein’ ye knowed 
so much ?” 

“T did try to,” explained Cairo 
equably, “and Mr. Chadwick 
wouldn’t listen to me. He got so 
mad, I looked for him to throw me 
over the bluff.” 

He had missed the psychological 
moment for this laughing disclosure. 
The circle narrowed imperceptibly ; 
the men growled in their bearded 
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throats, not half liking his light- 
heartedness. 

“Maybe you know 
told.” 

“Maybe I do.” 

“Was hit Cephas, 
*nough ?” 

“Sure ’nough hit was.” 

“Know where he’s gone, do ye?” 

“He’s half-way to the Indi’n Na- 
tion by now.” 

Chadwick groaned, and got to his 
feet. “You holped him git away!” 
he groaned. “You ought to be hung 
in his place! You knowed all the 
time, and you let him git away with 
every cent I got! I'll see what the 
law x 

“Oh, no; he didn’t git away with 
a cent o’ your’n,” pronounced Cairo 
deliberately. “Hit’s all right out 
yender in the buggy with my wife.” 

“In the buggy—with your wife!” 

“You didn’t think we was goin’ to 
stand round waitin’ for your say, 
after you’d done told us we wouldn’t 
git hit? We was married at her 
uncle’s house this morning.” 

The little bride was already tip- 
toeing on the threshold, and now ran 
forward as the people made way. 
“Don’t feel so bad, Pappy,” she 
pleaded, reaching toward him a care- 
fully tied packet. “Take ’n’ count 
the money—look, hit’s all here. 
Don’t be mad at us; don’t, Pappy.” 

Chadwick looked into her sweet, 
flushed face a moment before he 


more’n you've 


then, sure 
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took the packet from her out- 
stretehed hand. “No, I won’t be 
mad, honey,” he said at last, slowly. 
“And—and don’t you and him.-be 
mad at me. A man ort not to hold 
to all the contentious things he says, 
and—Cairo, ef the money’s here— 
and hit is—why, you and her’ll have 
enough out of hit to start ye to 
housekeepin’. You will, won’t ye? 
—something for Rose? I always 
aimed, whenever she got  mar- 
ried 

“I’m proud to,” 
law heartily. 

On each dour and stolid mountain- 
eer face approval struggled forth 
like the sun through clouds. Every 
watcher drew breath as the package 
was opened and found to contain the 
money and every least security that 
Cephas had deemed negotiable. 
Rosabel and her mother were crying 
and laughing in each other’s arms. 

“Well, hit’s my treat, boys,” Noah 
came to himself as he closed his 
strong-box on its wonted contents. 
“And I ain’t got a thing but cider, 
so I cain’t ax y’uns what you'll have.” 
He turned to the counter. “Some of 
you boys make on a fire. Cairo, 
you he’p me about these here glasses 
and cups; and say, Cairo; wait a’ 
hour or so and I'll ride back down 
to Macklimore with ye, and he’p ye 
git your things. I cain’t do no busi- 
ness to-day. Let’s all turn in and 
give this here couple a ch’ivari.” 


said his son-in- 


muti Lal 
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THE PROFESSION OF ART 


By Jay HamBipcE 


This is the third of a series of articles discussing the various profes- 
sions and businesses from the standpoint of a man-to whom his calling has 


brought success. 


Mr. Hambidge is a man of wide expereince as an artist 


whose work has been exhibited in many of the leading galleries of Europe 
and America and has been represented in many books and magazines. He 
has lectured upon art and kindred topics at the Hellenic Society in London, 
and elsewhere. His viewpoint represents that of the most enlightened artists 


of the present day. 


The next article in this series will be “The Business of 


Advertising’ by Harry Tipper—Ebtror. 


PERHAPS we cannot say that we 
will choose a career in art. It 
may rather be the reverse: that art 
chooses the individual. At least, it 
would seem that the majority of 
those who have painted, modeled or 
designed have been born into the 
profession. They were simply un- 
able to take any other course. The 
passion was so strong that all other 
outlook was eclipsed, all other im- 
pulse lost in the fervor of the crea- 
tive instinct—this craving for har- 
mony of form and color. How- 
ever, whether born or made, the 
artist must, of necessity, be trained, 
and we may speak of the nature of 
his schooling and note some of the 
qualifications of his character. 


It seems to take a certain type of 


mind to succeed in art. While near- 
ly anyone may be taught to draw, 
the real constructive power neces- 
sary for composition and expres- 
sion in form depends upon the pos- 
session of a certain objective atti- 
tude. A writer, on the contrary, 
has the subjective attitude. The 
one is sensitive to the external 
world and interprets its deeper and 
unseen significance. The subjective 
type feels the meaning first and 


forms an idea, then uses external . 
objects or characters as vehicles for 
expression. The one contemplates 
nature, senses its meaning, has 
visions, then interprets or recon- 
structs. The subjective mind has 
the vision first. One possessing the 
objective attitude is probably more 
likely to succeed as an artist. There 
are certain qualities of character, 
however, which, if not absolutely 
necessary to success, at least are 
helpful. First, may be stressed a 
disposition for work. One may pos- 
sess a genius or talent in the fullest 
measure; yet this will be worthless 
if there is not coupled with it an 
almost desperate passion for labor. 
It is not enough that the actual ef- 
fort of the school or business day 
be honestly done. The struggle 
must be kept up incessantly. To 
do this interest must be aroused and 
the mind kept alert. Breakdowns in 
health are as often caused by dull- 
ness and stupidity as by overwork. 
Interesting work for an interested 
worker keeps hope alive. There 
are so many things for the art stu- 
dent to learn which are not taught 
in the schools that there need be no 
fear of a lack of material to work 
with. 
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Tenacity is another character 
quality without which disaster may 
come. It takes a long time to se- 
cure a full equipment for an artistic 
career and without strength of pur- 
pose and determination to see the 
fight to a finish the best of plans 
may miscarry. Under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances and with the 
best equipment of character and 
ability the student may expect a full 
measure of discouragement. Most 
students get more than their just due. 

Another character quality is a dis- 
position to think and reason care- 
fully. There are so many pitfalls, 
sO many opportunities for misplaced 
enthusiasm, that without mental bal- 
ance and rectitude of judgment an 
artist may easily find himself in a 
blind alley, when it is too late to re- 
trieve the right road. Balance of 
mind and sound judgment in the 
artistic world are usually not the 
same as the reason and sanity of the 
outside world. The artist often has 
to take a stand and do things which 
may seem utterly foolish to the out- 
sider. He will have to depend upon 
his artistic sense to maintain a calm 
and dispassionate attitude toward 
the larger aspects of his calling. 
What his training and more sensi- 
tive vision may tell him is the proper 
thing in a picture may not seem at 
all right to the spectator. The artist 
must be his own critic. The salva- 
tion of his creative soul depends up- 
on his discernment and levelheaded- 
ness. 

The process of training for an 
artistic career varies, of course, with 
the individual. One man may de- 
velop and become very successful 
with little outside help; another 
will seem to require much assist- 
ance. As a first step drawing is ab- 
solutely necessary to every one and 
the knowledge of draughtsmanship 
must be profound. Proficiency in 
drawing, however, does not always 
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mean artistic ability. Almost any- 
one may acquire some skill in free- 
hand drawing as almost anyone 
may learn the rudiments of a sci- 
ence. Drawing for the artist is 
simply one of the requisites for ex- 
pression. At first it is well to fol- 
low some of the more or less aca- 
demic methods. These are, in a 
measure, good because they embody 
much of the experience and knowl- 
edge of generations of workers. But 
no student should ever permit an 
academic method to become his 
master. As soon as possible he 
should cultivate a method of his 
own. By so doing he will keep his 
interest aroused, his curiosity whet- 
ted. The search for a fresh point 
of view, in consonance with his’ 
character and disposition, will keep 
him from becoming stale; and the 
discoveries he makes by the way 
will exhilarate him and keep up his 
enthusiasm. The schools, general- 
ly, have a certain set scheme for 
teaching drawing and certain defi- 
nite tools for doing it. The alert 
student will not limit himself to one 
or a few such methods but will try 
all and, as I say, even originate 
others. 

At first drawings should be care- 
fully executed, even laboriously de- 
veloped, the main idea being to se- 
cure knowledge and skill of hand. 
As soon as he begins to feel some 
degree of confidence as a draughts- 
man, the student should evolve same 
plan of study which will enable him 
to distinguish between the essential 
and the non-essential; the detail of 
a drawing and its general aspect. 
One may readily do this and the 
exact method is not important. 
The thing is to learn to tell unmis- 
takably the necessary from the un- 
necessary. The acquisition of this 


knowledge ensures the saving of 
time and accustoms the student to 
a_ broad 


outlook. It furnishes a 
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good foundation for the develop- 
ment of originality and guarantees 
some degree of clearness and power 
of expression. It saves him from 
capricious twiddling and academic 
stagnation. The possession of a 
good sound knowledge of drawing 
will enable the student to proceed 
with the practice of painting with 
more confidence than he otherwise 
could. Circumstances may compel 
him to use some of his drawing 
knowledge in a commercial way. If 
he can draw really well and have 
at least some knowledge of the me- 
diums and methods of making 
monochrome pictures he is almost 
sure to sell his work. 

During the first terms in the art 
school, when the instruction is lim- 
ited almost entirely to drawing, the 
student must depend largely upon 
himself to acquire practice in com- 
position and a knowledge of the his- 
tory of his calling. In most schools 


there is given a certain amount of 


instruction in methods of composi- 
tion along with the regular class 
work, but this is not enough and it 
is too likely to reflect the prevail- 
ing fashion of the moment—super- 
ficial picture making methods vary, 
like dress, with the seasons—or the 
idiosyncrasies of the _ instructor. 
Unfortunately, very few general or 
basic notions about composition 
have been worked out, and most of 
those in use partake of the nature 
of tricks or recipes. It would be 
profitable practice for the art stu- 
dent during the early years of his 
school work if, after studying the 
history of art and reading the biog- 
raphies of the masters, he made an 
analysis of a number of the best 
pictures. These analyses should be 
carefully worked out, first for the 
arrangement and combination of 
the lines, then for the tone and 
masses. There should be made two 
drawings, at least, of each picture, 
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and if originals are accessible, or 
if a good color print can be found, 
a third to determine the color 
scheme. Naturally, if a student 
succeeds in his career he will care- 
fully study pictures all his life. But 
during the first years it is not easy 
to acquire the habit of real critical 
inspection. This habit is probably 
best formed by considering the mat- 
ter as a task and adopting some 
very definite scheme of study. The 
method outlined is one of the best, 
but to be effective it must be done 
thoroughly. If the plan is carried 
out the student will be astonished 
by the amount of solid technical 
information he will acquire. 

In the classrooms the students 
are kept more or less closely to 
drawing from plaster casts of an-— 
tique sculpture or the live figure. 
This again is not enough. As a 
means of developing drawing skill 
it is fairly successful, but the artist 
needs much beside such ability. He 
must know nature and life in gen- 
eral, and there is no better way for 
him to learn than by constant ob- 
servation and sketching. He should 
have a notebook with him always 
and no day should pass without 
something being drawn in it. A 
good way to begin to acquire this 
habit is to allot one hour each day 
for some definite length of time for 
the purpose of drawing and care- 
fully studying some natural object. 
Never mind if the first results are 
hard or amorphous and uninterest- 
ing. Facility, skill and power will 
come sooner than expected. The es- 
sential thing at first is to get this 
habit of doing something definite, 
no matter how simple it may be. 
Because art school classroom work 
is usually free and easy it is difficult 
to avoid a sort of shiftless putter- 
ing. And as the customary three 
hour a day school leaves a lot of 
time on one’s hands, some effort must 
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be made to keep up the gait and 
avoid lagging. Most students squan- 
der a large proportion of their 
time. They excuse and flatter them- 
selves by assuming that genius is a 
law unto itself. This is a fallacy 
born of conceit and laziness. Great 
men almost invariably attribute their 
success to definite hard work. 

One phase of art study, which is 
almost neglected, needs _ especial 
stress. Attention to it will probably 
do more than anything else to give 
the student surety and confidence in 
the execution of his work. This is 
design, abstract design; not orna- 
mentation, but that larger concep- 
tion of form arrangement which 
lies at the base of every production 
of art whatsoever. Without a 
knowledge or feeling for design it 
is absolutely impossible for an artist 
to succeed. Without it he can never 


be more than a copyist, or at least 
a technician or worker of surfaces. 
Possessing understanding of design 


and some ability to use it, together 
with drawing and color, the student 
is equipped to do well in any branch 
of art he may select. Moreover, de- 
sign knowledge will enormously in- 
crease his appreciation of all art, 
from simple decoration to architec- 
ture and sculpture. It will also 
broaden his outlook on life because 
he will then see clearly the connec- 
tion between utility and art. He 
will see that good design means 
good functioning; the relation an 
object bears per se to its use. Noth- 
ing that man surrounds himself with 
will be too lowly for the artist’s se- 
rious consideration. And, too, de- 
sign knowledge will arouse latent 
possibilities for creative effort never 
suspected. Design is the clarifying 
or precipitating agent in art which 
changes incoherent, vague and mean- 
ingless endeavor into decisive and 
powerful expression. It will also 
induce originality and fearlessness. 
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One is seldom timorous or uncertain 
when he knows the road he is tray- 
eling upon and has confidence in the 
vehicle of transport. Fortunately 
there is now a growing appreciation 
for and understanding of the im- 
portance of the subject. Formerly 
the attention given to the matter was 
almost negligible. Of recent years, 
however, especially on the Conti- 
nent, it has come to be realized that 
just here exists the connecting link 
between art and industry. It has 
been a wonderful discovery—just 
how wonderful may not be realized 
for generations. Our age may be 
recognized by the critics of the fu- 
ture as that which changed the en- 
tire esthetic attitude of the world, 
as the age which marked the death 
of art for art’s sake, or art for the 
sake of luxury, and pointed the way 
to an art for the sake of beauty and 
utility. The general recognition’ of 
the importance of design will mean 
the passing of the dilettante and the 
connecting up of art and life. In- 
stead of filling our houses with 
wornout antiques, hideous and 
meaningless decorations and useless 
articles of other ages and other 
peoples we will create things anew, 
objects which will reflect our own 
time, spirit and intelligence. De- 
sign is the touchstone which will en- 
able us to perform this miracle and 
students must realize the  signifi- 
cance of the fact. The method of 
acquiring a working knowledge of 
this important branch of artistic 
training would take more space than 
the limits of a. short article upon a 
general subject would justify. The 
student, however, should be tireless 
in his search for knowledge upon 
the subject. He may find books in 
the libraries which will enable him 
to learn what was known and 
taught by other generations of art- 
ists. In the main, however, he must 
depend upon himself, particularly 
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since, as has been pointed out, the 
realization of the importance of this 
aspect of art is recent. Consequent- 
ly little about it of a practicable na- 
ture has as yet been written. 

The choice of schools is really 
of little importance. In most of the 
principal American cities there ex- 
ist excellent schools, quite as good as 
anything to be found abroad. It 
isn’t so much the school that makes 
the artist as himself. In general 
one cannot obtain more merchan- 
dise than his money will buy. The 
student’s disposition, ability and de- 
termination represent the money, 
and he acquires from the school a 
just equivalent for that which he 
gives. Foreign art training is not 
so important now as it was during 
the preceding generation. It is a 
consideration, however, to get into 
a live wide-awake class. This is a 
point which is often neglected. In 
an enthusiastic class there always 
exists a spirit of pride and competi- 
tion. This keeps the individual 
members keyed up. Those possess- 
ing the greatest native ability influ- 
ence and mold those possessing 
less. Then the class as a unit reacts 
upon the composing members. It 
is well known that a few good 
draughtsmen in an art class raise 
its tone far beyond that which the 
master could. This is shown by the 
fact that in one year a class will be 
entirely negative, while during a 
year following another class under 
the same instructor will make a 
brilliant record. However, one 
cannot tell in advance whether a 
class will prove alert and unusual, 
but one can change classes or 
schools. And it is better to do this, 
if after a short trial the student 
finds that his spirit is low. This 
business of securing a training is an 
important matter and one cannot af- 
ford to remain in stagnant and un- 
progressive society. 
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The length of time necessary to 
spend in school work may vary from 
two to five years or longer, but this 
does not mean the length of time 
necessary to keep on studying. The 
real artist never ends his studies. 
After leaving school it generally 
takes from five to ten years for an 
artist to find himself. He may, 
meanwhile, have a considerable suc- 
cess and make money. But, even if 
there is great talent, substantial 
achievement is reached by a slow 
process of development. And if an 
artist is much in advance of his age, 
if he is a leader, he must not ex- 
pect any: considerable recognition 
until rather late. He may even lap 
over into another generation or age | 
and be almost ignored in his own 
time. Many of the greatest have 
experienced shameful neglect. For- 
tunately, the commanding genius, as 
a rule, is not much influenced by 
money consideration. The joy of 
accomplishment 


coupled with the 
recognition of a few of the elect 
give him sufficient satisfaction. Of 
course, there are many fields open 
to the young artist after he has fin- 


ished his training. He may decide 
that the career of an illustrator is 
more suitable to his disposition or 
measures better with his means. 
The average illustrator undoubtedly 
makes more money than the aver- 
age young painter and if he have 
talent and develops unusual skill he 
may make a great deal—ten to 
twenty thousand dollars a year or 
more is not extraordinary. If the 
student’s talent does not incline to 
illustration, the commercial world 
affords unusual opportunities for 
money-making. This is the line 
taken by most of those who fail to 
succeed as painters. In a majority 
of the art schools to-day an effort 
is made to furnish special training 
in illustration and commercial pic- 
ture making. Students as a rule 
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enter these classes too soon. Be- 
fore acquiring a sufficiently com- 
prehensive grasp of drawing and 
composition they take up the special 
lines, often disastrously. If a stu- 
dent does not acquire enough skill 
in drawing and felicity of composi- 
tion before taking up this special 
work, he seldom does so afterward. 
He may develop great ability in 
some special form but in general he 
loses the broad outlook and severe 
attitude characteristic of the painter. 
To succeed in illystration or com- 
mercial work certain ephemeral 
qualities are necessary to satisfy 
popular demand. 

In the artistic world in recent 
years, as well as in other professions 
of life, there has developed a strong 
tendency toward specialization. In 
many ways this is healthy because 
it indicates a possibility of prevent- 
ing some of the shocking waste 
which the older practices unavoid- 
ably caused. Of those who have 
obtained artistic training very few 
have painted pictures to hang on 
walls, made decorations for build- 
ings or, cut marble for statues. And 
of the small number who have 
painted, decorated and modeled, 
fewer still have risen to distinction. 
Of the thousands who have annually 
left the classrooms of the art schools 
of the world those who have at- 
tained distinction have not com- 
prised more than one per cent. Lit- 
erally acres, even square miles, of 
canvas have been annually covered 
with paint, but of the vast area the 
amount destined for continuing life 
has been represented by a few 
square feet. In no other profession 
has there been such enormous waste. 
And this waste is not restricted to 
the material used, the paint, canvas, 
brushes and frames. It has marked 


the wreck of lives, shattered ambi- 
tions, lost years of youth and health. 
example of 


As an inefficiency, 
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incoherent, 
blind struggle, the life of the aver- 
age art student for many genera- 
tions past has been singularly com- 
plete. The main cause of this great 


misdirected aim and 


waste was a certain indifference 
on the part of the public, and this 
indifference was largely due to the 
fact that artists were producing work 
which was not a necessity. It 
is astonishing how widespread the 
feeling prevails that beautiful ob- 
jects in form and color are luxuries. 
There are _ indications, however, 
that the attitude is undergoing a 
change. There are signs that there 
has been aroused in the public a 
deeper interest in and appreciation 
of the beautiful as an emotional ex- 
pression of national life. The no- 
tion that art is a luxury to be in- 
dulged in by the rich, played with 
by the dilettante and_ speculated ° 
with by dealers has been responsible 
for many of the astonishing out- 
breaks and freakish caprices wit- 
nessed in recent years. It is not 
surprising that a large percentage 
of the artistic output under these 
influences has been unhealthy and 
artificial. After all, artists cannot 
be expected to work far in advance 
of the ideals and standards of the 
unprofessional world. The supply 
is usually measured by the demand. 
The history of art is largely the his- 
tory of mankind and the great 
epochs of artistic achievement are 
those which have witnessed a gen- 
eral and widespread interest in 
artistic expression. During these 
periods it was recognized that art 
was just as essential as anything 
else. Then, too, it is natural that 
great men should be produced in 
these periods, because it takes the 
fervor of the mass to supply the in- 
centive to the individual. He is 
forced up and enabled to reach un- 
usual heights by the throbbing, 
seething mass beneath him. The 
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struggling genius is, for the time 
being at least, lost when he is sur- 
rounded by indifference and neglect. 
The next great art epoch in all prob- 
ability will be realized when it is 
generally understood that some 
knowledge or appreciation of art in 
its true sense is absolutely necessary 
to a full and complete life. 

Despite many discouragements, 
however, the artist receives great 
compensations, not in money and 
not always in glory, but in a certain 
thrilling satisfaction which attends 
creative effort when it is carried to 
a successful finish. Of the many 
things in the world that money can- 
not buy, this ecstasy is one. The 
fact that the artist must understand 
something of the great general 
aspect of life and nature before he 
can do anything worth while means 
that he must have developed within 
him a fine appreciative sensitive- 
ness; and while his sufferings are 
intense his joys are great in pro- 
portion. In addition to his equip- 
ment of training and will to do, an 
artist must sooner or later decide 
upon an ideal: some standard to 
mark the goal of achievement. At- 
tempts to determine the nature of 
an abstract ideal must, of necessity, 
be speculative; as a tangible work- 
ing scheme, nevertheless, the saying 
that a desirable ideal is better than 
an attainable ideal, is worth consid- 
eration. The desirable ideal is 
never reached. Soar as we may 
there is always something beyond. 
Incentive is always with us, imag- 
ination may play forever, and ac- 
complishment, however great, must 
remain incomplete. The attainable 
ideal defines itself. Like walking 
in a circle the journey is finished at 
the point where it began. Most 
choose the attainable ideal and for 
that reason most lives end in dis- 
satisfaction and regret. For the 
sincere artist nothing is worthy of 
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his effort save the best conceivable, 
and his ideal is always just beyond 
his reach. 

There are indications in the art 
world that the present time promises 
to be the most auspicious and fruit- 
ful witnessed in generations. We 
seem to have reached a _ turning 
point and our advance is upward. 
The public is being awakened to a 
realization that a vigorous fresh art 
expression is possible. This newly 
aroused interest is apparent in many 
directions. New, vigorous and 
beautiful types of decoration, tex- 
tiles, furniture and articles of gen- 
eral use are appearing continuously, 
and as these new things have to 
stand the commercial test of an 
open market, where they are in com- 
petition with the accepted conven- 
tions, it is a fair indication that 
they are holding their own. There 
is also a more general interest in 
pictures to-day than ever before. 
The picture interest, however, is 
not so important for the moment to 
the artist as is the possibility of a 
greater public appreciation of the 
artistic quality of the things which 
immediately surround the person 
and fill the life of the average in- 
dividual. When better buildings 
are constructed, when people fur- 
nish their homes simply and in good 
taste with newly designed furniture 
of artistic merit there is bound to 
be a demand for good pictures, good 
sculpture and good decoration. 

With the greatest encouragement 
possible the acquisition of artistic 
knowledge and power of expression 
is slow and difficult. If the energy 
spent by the average art student to 
equip himself for his life task were 
applied in almost any other direc- 
tion success would be inevitable. 
However, if the creative instinct be 
strong, difficulties and hardships 
will not discourage the enthusiastic 
student. Rather will they add zest 
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to the struggle. It must be recog- 
nized, though, that training alone 
will not make an artist in the strict 
sense of the word. Unsuspected 
talent, possibly even genius, may be 
discovered or disclosed by instruc- 
tion; but the power, feeling and in- 
sight necessary to great achievement 
are inherent qualities in the individ- 
ual. But this is no reason why 
processes or methods of instruction 
should not be elaborated, improved 
and applied in a broader and more 
general manner than is the case in 
the present-day schools. Many of 
the methods of study now employed 
are open to question. There is much 
about them which is antiquated and 
futile. Especially are those notions 
vicious which promise short cuts or 
result in the imposition upon stu- 
dents of the peculiarities and ca- 
prices of instructors. There are no 
recipes, no tricks in art, and an in- 
structor cannot safely do more 
than impart general principles, ideas 
which are capable of application in 
a broad and general sense so that 
the student may apply them without 
injury to his personality. In art, 
particularly, the personal point of 
view is valuable, indeed, indis- 
pensable. If this point were more 
strongly emphasized we should see 
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fewer modes, fewer cliques, fewer 
dumbly led sheep, fewer manneristic 
schools of painting, and more cour- 
ageous personal creators—in a word, 
more leaders and fewer followers. 
To sum up, then, let me again 
emphasize the importance of work. 
Incessant, indefatigable labor is one 
of the prime requisites for success 
in an artistic career. Of course, 
this applies to any other career, but 
the art student has much need to 
ponder upon the advice because his 
school life is longer and less closely 
guarded, his needs less attended to, 
than is the case with other profes- 
sions. In addition to this, tenacity 
of purpose; a sound artistic judg- 
ment acquired by ceaseless analysis 
and practice; a profound and non- 
academic knowledge of drawing; 
and an appreciation of the funda- 
mental importance of design—these 
are the prime requisites of an 
artistic equipment. Finally, let me 
again lay stress upon the value of 
the individual point of view. Genu- 
ine artists must always be leaders 
and a leader must think for himself. 
It is his point of view, his insight, 
his rectitude of artistic judgment, 
his vision, his creative force which 
go into the making of the master- 
piece. 
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6s] T worked up into a thrilling 
human-interest story,’ ex- 
plained Dorothy enthusiastically. 
“When the Chief looked it over he 
said, ‘Bully for you, little girl! Best 
stuff you’ve handed in yet,’ and he’s 
given it a place on the front page, 
with headlines—headlines, Mr. Boy ; 
just think of that!” Her face was 
radiant, but in response to a fleeting 
expression in the eyes of the man 
opposite her she added hastily: 

“Of course I am not thinking of it 
all from my own side. I feel des- 
perately sorry for that poor woman, 
and I want the great, tender-hearted 
public to help her. This newspaper 
work does take a good deal of the 
human out of us, I suppose. I cer- 
tainly don’t cry over drowning flies 
any more, but when the real thing 
comes it grips just as hard as ever, 
and then there is a chance to do 
something—like this story.” 

The man looked across at her with 
the eager, boyish smile which had 
given him his nickname at the office. 
“Go on,” he demanded; “tell me 
about it.” . 

Dorothy pushed back her plate and 
put her arms on the crumby little 
restaurant table. 

“Well * she began. A clock 
somewhere struck twelve, and she 
stopped to draw a deep breath of 
satisfaction. This adjunct of any in- 
dependent career—the life of late 
hours and unchaperoned midnight 
suppers—was still delightfully new 
to her. 

“Well”—she took up her story 
again—“I went down to the With- 
rington this morning—it’s an awful 
‘enement, you know. The stairways 





are so dark that you have to grope 
your way up; and you feel as if 
somebody were going to jump out on 
you at every landing.” She paused 
for her effect. 

“You have no business in such 
holes,” growled the man. 

“Oh, but I have,” she assured him 
blithely. “I was sent down on an 
assignment, and as I couldn’t find 
the right place, I knocked at a door 
on the third landing, to make in- 
quiries. A woman opened it. If 
you could have seen that woman, - 
Mr. Boy! It was like having Trag- 
edy herself staring at you, with 
haunted eyes. She was all in black, 
and the room behind her was abso- 
lutely dark, so that all one could 
see was just that face—ghastly and 
pinched, with swollen, red-rimrmed 
eyes, and despair looking out of 
them. I wanted to scream, but 
somehow I managed to control my- 
self and to stammer out my question. 
Her voice as she answered was per- 
fectly colorless, like her face. Then, 
with a queer, slow movement, she 
put her hand up to her throat, and 
drew back into that deadly gloom. I 
cried out to her—I couldn’t help it 
—begging her to let me do some- 
thing, call somebody—anything ; but 
she only shook her head silently and 
hopelessly and closed the door.” 

The girl was telling her story dra- 
matically, with the emphasis of eager 
gesture and quickened breath, while 
the man watched her with something 
of tender anxiety in his face. 

“T found out from the neighbors,” 
the girl continued, “that they were 
new people—a Mrs. Harrow, by 
name, with her two daughters. The 
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youngest one had been quite ill since 
they had moved in, and the oldest 
one was out of work until a week 
ago, when she had gotten a position 
at the Bugle. They are terribly poor. 
Some coal had come in the day be- 
fore from the Charities, probably, 
and the people in the house had tried 
to be friendly and to help them. 
But ‘they keep to themselves.’ it 
seems, ‘and are terribly proud and 
suspicious-like.’ A ros y-cheeked 
little woman told me, almost with 
tears in her eyes, of her experience 
with them. 

“*T kind of wanted to seem neigh- 
borly,’ she explained, ‘so I says to 
myself, “Now, I’ve got to get that 
flour somewhere, so I'll be kind and 
just borrow it off of Mrs. Harrow.” 
I knocked at her door, hesitatin’, 
but when she called out “Come,” I 
went in. Well, when I saw how 
things was, I wished I was out again. 
I'll give you my word, ma’am, that 
though it was well on to dinner-time, 
there wasn’t one thing to eat on the 
table, and the stove as cold as Christ- 
mas. The child was cryin’, an’ Mrs. 
Harrow was sittin’ by the window, 
with her head on her hand an’ her 
eyes as red as my shawl. She started 
up when she saw who I was, and I 
—well, I just pretended that my clock 
had stopped, and asked the time of 
day. I couldn’t borrow off of a lady 
who didn’t have no dinner for her- 
self 

Dorothy had repeated the woman’s 
words with dramatic enjoyment, but 
now her voice broke. 

“Oh, Mr. Boy,” she wailed, “think 
of not having coal to make a fire to 
cook your dinner—and no dinner to 
cook either—and three of you. 
Isn’t it awful?” 

“Yes,” answered the man indul- 
gently, “rather awful, but probably 
not true.” 

The girl gave him an indignant 
glance. “It was true,” she protested. 
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“If you'd seen that woman's face, 
you'd have known that anything 
might be true. And think of the old- 
est girl working at the Bugle! You 
know what the Consumers’ League 
people say about that store, Mr. 
Boy. They don’t pay even a living 
wage, and a girl who takes a posi- 
tion there might—just—as—well— 
go—on—the—street at once.” Doro- 
thy got her sentence out bravely, but 
she blushed up to the roots of her 
curly hair, while the man’s eyes 
laughed for sheer joy in her win- 
some innocence. His lips were 
grave, however. 

“And then ” he prompted. 

“Well,” the girl continued, “the 
story took hold of me, somehow, and 
I went back to the office and wrote 
it up. To-morrow the donations will 
come pouring in from all sides— 
you'll see. Will you go with me to 
take them to Mrs. Harrow?’ she 
asked—with a shy, upward glance 
through her long lashes. 





M RS. HARROW pulled aside the 
red calico curtain and _ stood 
looking down into the street, watch- 
ing with a half-casual, half-expectant 
interest the throngs hurrying by be- 
low. It was the usual eager, pushing 
mass of humanity that is turned loose 
each evening by the six o'clock 
whistle ; lagging; tired-faced women, 
going from the weary work of the 
factory to the weary work of the 
home ; noisy, jostling groups of girls, 
eagerly anticipative of the evening’s 
release to the club, the cheap theater, 
or the dance hall; slouching men, 
heavy of foot as are those who labor 
with their muscles and not with their 
brains; and, darting in and out 


among them all, the unwearying 
small boy, forgetful of the day’s re- 
straint in the present joyous freedom 
of the streets. 

Slowly there grew upon the face 
of the waiting woman above a look 
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of hopeless endurance, as if the 
whole insoluble human mystery were 
pressing upon her. The pain grew 
and grew to a fixed intentness, which 
suddenly, however, dissolved into a 
warm, relieved smile. 

“There she comes, Baby,” she an- 
nounced. “Pull the chairs up to the 
table, while I pour out the soup. 
She'll be that hungry, she won’t want 
to wait.” But the child had jumped 
up eagerly. 

“Oh, no, Mom, I’m goin’ to meet 
her!” She dashed out, leaving the 
door open behind her, and the lamp- 
light of the room sent a warm glow 
down the gloomy stairway. It was 
a poor little room, of the “dilapi- 
dated tenement” variety. The paper 
clung in half-hearted patches to the 
grimy walls, and the ceiling, dark- 
ened with the soot of many winters, 
faltered here and there into demoral- 
ized gaps, through which the laths 
grinned obtrusively, but the clean red 
table cloth, the neatly made curtains 
of the same warm color, the shaded 
lamp in the center of the table, and 
the steaming bowls of hot soup, all 
gave an atmosphere of comfort and 
hominess which stood for everything 
that was desirable to the bright-faced 
girl who entered, with the child 
clinging to her arm. She greeted her 
mother happily. 

“My, ain’t we fine!” she exclaimed. 
“An’ don’t this fire feel good! 
When’d the coal come?” 

“Just this mornin’,” answered the 
woman. “A whole load, an’ twenty- 
five cents off the reg’lar price. I 
got it through the Mother’s Meetin’, 
you know, and we can pay for it a 
little at a time, as it’s convenient. 
It’s a real nice arrangement. This 
load must be paid for before we can 
get another—but we'll be good an’ 
able by that time.” 

“Deed, yes,” responded the girl. 
She had laid aside her coat and now 
drew up eagerly to the table. 


“Had a nice day, Mollie?” asked 
her mother, hungry for the news that 
the outgoer brings back to the home. 

“Just fine,” Mollie spoke enthusi- 
astically. “The girls are a lot nicer 
than that factory gang. They’re real 
stylish and up-to-date. They liked 
my dress, Mom—asked me where I 
bought it?” she laughed, while the 
older woman looked anxious. 

“I hope you didn’t mention the 
rummage sale!” she said severely. 

“Well, I guess not,” the daughter 
reassured her, with a toss of her 
pretty head. I just said, ‘Oh, Mom 
got it for me—bought it ready made,’ 
an’ they said, ‘My, but it’s fine— 
silk-lined an’ all!’ They think we’re 
real well off, an’ they’re that po- 
lite!’ Then her bright face grew 
more serious. “‘“Tain’t just that, 
though,” she continued. “They’re a 
real good sort, too—straight an’ 
kind-hearted; not rude an’ nasty, 
like the factory crowd. I do like the 
place. We’re on Easy Street all right 
now, Mom.” ' 

“Yes,” the woman answered cheer- 
ily. “It’s been a pull—you out of 
work an’ Baby sick an’ all, but thank 
the Lord we’ve been able to keep our 
troubles to ourselves. We've never 
had to take charity off of nobody, 
an’ now we've started. straight 
again.” 

“How’s your head?” asked the 
girl solicitously. 

“Oh, it’s easy now,” replied the 
mother, “but this mornin’ I thought 
I’d go clean crazy with it. You know 
what those headaches do to me. 
Somethin’ queer happened, too—I’d 
‘most forgot to tell you about it. 
No, you sit right down now an’ rest. 
Baby an’ I'll wash up.” 

With a sigh of contented relaxa- 
tion, Mollie threw herself on the low 
cot in the corner, while the mother 
told her story to the soft clatter of 
dishes, which the child deftly wiped 
and set away. 
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“T was lyin’ down, with the blinds 
all shut, and I had on that old black 
wrapper for comfort’s sake—I guess 
I did look a fright—when a little tap 
come to the door. I thought ‘twas 
the stoveman to fix that broken 
damper, so I got up to let him in, 
But ’twasn’t him at all; ’twas a lady 
—as pretty a girl as I’ve seen this 
long time, with kind o’ scared brown 
eyes an’ a brown fur thing ’round 
her neck. She looked like she 
wanted to run away. I guess she 
wasn’t very used to goin’ around in 
places like this. I’d ’ve asked her in 
if my head hadn’t been so bad. 
Seemed like she wanted to find out 
about fire-escapes in this house, or 
somethin’ like that, but I couldn’t 
tell her. I’d never even looked to 
see if there was any. Then I started 
to close the door. I remembered I 
didn’t have no collar on, an’ I guess 
I did look enough to scare her, for 
all at once she give a little cry and 
ses, ‘Oh, can’t I help you, anyway ?” 
She was real kind and sweet-lookin’, 
but I thought the neighbors might 
‘a’ been talkin’ and telling her things 
‘bout us, an’ I won’t take charity 
off of nobody—not even if we needed 
it, which we don’t.” 

“Well, I guess not!” exclaimed 
Mollie. “What'd you say?” 

“T didn’t say nothin’—my head 
was so bad, I couldn’t stop to ex- 
plain, so I just nodded an’ shut the 
door. She must ’a’ been one of those 
charity workers, or church society; 
or somethin’,” 

“T guess she was,” said the girl, 
sitting up indignantly, “an’ I’m glad 
you shut the door in her face. They 
make me tired, they do—pokin’ 
around an’ buttin’ into other people’s 
affairs. Suppose we'd go walkin’ 
into their front door, peekin’ an’ 
pryin’ an’ askin’ of questions—what 
d’ you suppose ’d happen? They’d 
hand us over to the cops mighty 
quick—that’s what they'd do. But 


we're expected to say, ‘Oh, yes, 
ma’am,’ an’ ‘Oh, no, ma’am,’ an’ 
‘Thank you kindly, ma’am.’ It’s 
just sickenin’, that’s what it is!” She 
sank back on the couch again. Her 
mimicry had started the child into 
an appreciative fit of the giggles, and 
Mollie, forgetting her sudden wrath, 
joined in light-heartedly. 

“Well, never mind, Mom,” she 
conceded generously, “so long as you 
didn’t let her in.” She drew Baby, 
who had finished her share of the 
evening work, down on the pallet 
beside her. The child was a white, 
wizened-faced little thing, who 
seemed literally to draw physical 
strength from the abounding vitality 
of the older sister. As the mother 
watched the two girls, her tired, worn 
face softened into a contentment 
that was almost happiness. She had 
that colorless look that tells its own 
story of sunless days of factory 
work, but the mouth was fine and 
firm, and the sunken eyes still looked 
out on life unafraid. 

A knock at the door broke in upon 
their quiet, and was followed by the 
precipitate entrance of a _ rosy- 
cheeked, excited little woman. 

“Have y’ seen the evenin’ papers, 
Mrs. Harrow?” she cried. “You're 
all in it—you an’ the girls here—but 
you'd never know yerselves—never! 
It’s a burnin’ shame what those pa- 
pers will say about a lady. Here 't 
is! I brought it in for y’ to see, but 
I mus’ be runnin’ right back. He's 
late to-night, an’ we ain’t had sup- 
per yet.” 

Mrs. Harrow took up the news 
sheet excitedly. 

“About us?” she exclaimed. 
“Why, we ain’t done nothin’ to get 
in the papers. Whatever can it be? 
Where’s my glasses, Baby? You 
find ’em fer Mom.” But Mollie, with 
girlish eagerness, had snatched the 
sheet from her mother, her clear, 
young eyes searching through the 
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headlines. Suddenly she gave a little 
cry. 
“Oh, Mom!” she gasped. “Mom! 
See what they’ve written! An’ our 
names an’ everythin’! Oh, it’s a 
shame, a mean, dirty shame!” Her 
hands were trembling with excite- 
ment, her lips quivering, but she 
read the article through, then she 
flung the paper from her, and threw 
herself, with a moan, upon the couch. 

“T can’t never go back to the store 
again—I won’t, I won't,” she sobbed 
hysterically. “The girls—they’ll all 
read it, an’ they’ll be pityin’ me an’ 
lookin’ down on me. I don’t care if 
we starve! I won’t go back an’ face 
’em all, after they’ve read that lie.” 

Mrs. Harrow had adjusted her 
glasses and was perusing the paper 
laboriously. All the contentment had 
vanished from her face, and it looked 
pinched and old—and hurt. Her 


mouth was set in a hard, angry line, 
and her figure drooped with the hope- 


lessness of final surrender. The 
blow had come so suddenly—in the 
very first flush of their newly-recov- 
ered prosperity. For long months 
she had been fighting off the awful 
bugbear of publicity, that seems al- 
ways waiting to pounce when one’s 
last resource has failed, and now, just 
as the fight seemed ended and the 
victory assured—just as all danger 
seemed past—the dreaded thing was 
suddenly upon her. The impersonal 
source from which the blow had 
fallen rendered it only the more un- 
endurable. If there had been any 
one to hold responsible, to hate and to 
vituperate, the bitterness of the 
situation might have found some out- 
let, some relief; but the newspaper 
represented to this woman and her 
class only a strange, mysterious force 
which no weapon of theirs could 
reach, no anger disturb, and from 
whose deadly verdict there was no 
appeal. Mrs. Harrow drooped de- 
feated, powerless. 
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The younger girl suddenly began 
to cry aloud with the ready, uncom- 
prehending woe of childhood. An- 
other knock came at the door, and 
she started up, eager to share the 
unknown affliction with others, but 
her mother called to her sternly. 

“Stay where you are, Baby,” she 
said. “Nobody need to come pokin’ 
in here. We'll keep our troubles 
to ourselves, and not take pity off 
of our neighbors.” 


HE room which Mollie entered 

with a lagging step the next eve- 
ning had quite lost its aspect of 
cheery comfort. The lamp gave 
smoky evidence of an untrimmed 
wick; the curtains hung undrawn, 
and the blackness of the night with- 
out pressed drearily against the win- 
dow-panes. The stove was cold, and 
a cold and uninviting supper was set 
out upon the table. Mrs. Harrow, 
moving about her evening work, did 
not greet the girl as she entered. 
The child lay in a feverish sleep on 
the cot, her thin little face flushed 
and tear-stained. Mollie jerked off 
her hat and jacket, and sat down 
heavily. 

“They'd all read it,” she announced 
in a dull voice, “an’ they was very 
kind an’ very pityin’. They’d talked 
it all over *fore I got there, and 
they’d made up a purse—a purse— 
to help us out a little till times got 
better.” . 

The mother turned on her with 
angry eyes. 

“They didn’t dare!” she cried. 

“Oh, yes,” the girl laughed bit- 
terly,” ‘course they dared. Why 
shouldn’t they? We’re nothin’ but 
beggars, takin’ coal from the Chari- 
ties, starvin’ an’ freezin’ an’ askin’ 
help from anybody that comes along. 
Why, they thought ’twas the only 
thing to do.” 

The mother turned back to her 
work wearily. “What'd you say?” 
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“I lied,” answered Mollie, “that’s 
what I did, ’cause there wasn’t noth- 
in’ else | could do. I told ’em it 
wasn’t us at all, but another family 
of the same name as us—a low-down 
family that we didn’t know ner have 
nothin’ to do with. ‘Course they 
didn’t believe me,” she ended deject- 
edly. “They knew well enough ‘twas 
just bluff.” She began to cry, and 
her mother motioned anxiously to- 
ward the sleeping child. 

“Don’t wake Baby,” she warned. 
“I’ve had a time with her to-day. 
The children at school got hold of 
it, an’ they threw it up to her. She 
come home sobbin’ to break her 
heart. Now, more’n likely, she'll 
be laid up sick again” 

But Mollie was not listening to her 
mother. Her look went past her to 
the door, widening surprise in her 
eyes; and Mrs, Harrow, at the un- 
expected sound of a fresh, girlish 
voice, turned quickly. Her young 
visitor of the day before stood 
framed in the doorway. 

“You didn’t hear us knock,” she 
said hesitatingly, “so we just came 
in.” She made an effective picture 
in her soft, dark furs, the drooping 
brim of her hat setting off the 
piquant freshness of her face. Mr. 
Boy loomed protectingly behind her, 
a look of dubious anxiety in his 
eyes. 

The girl came into the room with 
a friendly little smile that took her 
welcome for granted, or, perhaps, 
failed to realize the need of an ex- 
pressed welcome under such con- 
ditions. 

“We've come to bring you some 
help, Mrs. Harrow.” Her timidity of 
the day before had vanished, and 
she spoke with eager kindness. “You 
see, I knew, as soon as I saw you 
yesterday, that you needed some 
help; and.so, as I am a newspaper 
woman, I wrote your story up for 
the paper. Of course everybody 


who read it felt sorry for you.” Her 
words glowed with the realization of 
good accomplished, “A great deal 
of money has come in to-day. It 
is all for you, and it will keep you 
in comfort for some time, I am sure” 
She held out a little leather bag— 
her own loving donation—its sides 
bulging with wealth. 

Mrs. Harrow stood motionless, 
her face—as devoid of expression 
as a mask. Iller very eyes seemed 
dead. 

“So it was you?” she said in a life- 
less voice. 

The man stepped forward anx- 
iously. With the quick instinct of 
the successful reporter, he grasped 
at once the tenseness of the situation, 

“She meant it in all kindness, Mrs, 
llarrow,” he urged deprecatingly. 

Ilis words seemed to break the 
spell of the woman’s silent passion. 
The blood leaped to her face in a 
red flood, and her eyes suddenly 
glared like those of a wild animal 
brought to bay. 

“T could kill her!” she gasped. 
“Kill her! She’s ruined me, an’ she’s 
ruined my children. Our reputation 
was all we'd got, an’ she’s took that 
away from us. She’s a robber an’ a 
thief, that’s what she is, an’—an’— 
expression failed her—‘I could kill 
her!” she repeated helplessly. 

Dorothy, stunned by the unex- 
pected, and to her inexplicable, out- 
break, became suddenly _ terrified. 
She grasped the man’s arm and drew 
him toward the door. 

“Come away, oh, come away,” she 
urged in a frightened whisper. “The 
woman is crazy. She will hurt us.” 
But Mollie, with a sudden spring, 
reached the door before them, and, 
closing it, turned to face them. She 
looked like a cold young Nemesis, 
ready to deal out retribution to the 
offenders before her. Her eyes were 
hard. 

“No, you won’t go,” she said— 











“CHARITY” 


“not till | tell you what you’ve done, 
an’ what we think of you fer it.” 

The man’s glance traveled hur- 
riedly from the mother’s shaken fig- 
ure to the daughter’s stern young 
face, then he put his arm protect- 
ingly about the trembling girl beside 
him. 

“We must listen to her, dear,” he 
said gently. “It is her right.” 

Mollie did not notice him at all. 
Her attention was centered on his 
companion, and she addressed her- 
self to her—in a level, dispassionate 
voice. 

“What you've done,” she said, “is 
to treat us like we was animals in 
a cage—to be cared for by anybody 
what comes along, an’ fed sugar 
plums through the bars. We was 
self-respectin’ human bein’s, as_ it 
happened, till you come an’ found 
us out. We'd kept our troubles to 
ourselves, an’ we was jus’ beginnin’ 
to pull up an get respected by those 
we liked, when you come along an’ 
knocked us down again. ‘Come and 
see the poor animals,’ you told ’em, 
‘an’ anybody what wants bring ’em 
sugar.’ Well”-——her glance fell con- 
temptuously on the bag in Dorothy’s 
hand—“that ain’t the first lump that’s 
been poked at us to-day. The neigh- 
bors, an’ the girls at the store, an’ 
the Charity ladies like you, they’ve 
all come a-flockin’ to see the sight, 
an’ they’ve been a-peekin’ an’ pokin’ 
all day long. That’s what you've 
done—you’ve turned self-respectin’ 
human bein’s into animals fer a 
show, an’ I hope you're satisfied. As 
fer the money, you can give it back 
to them that sent it, for we wouldn't 
touch it if we was dyin’ of starva- 
tion. Now y’ can go, if you want 
to.” She flung the door open with 
a fine gesture of dismissal, and stood 
waiting. Dorothy looked at her 
helplessly. There seemed nothing to 


, 
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be said. She felt stunned and 
bruised ; and, yielding weakly to the 
pressure of the man’s hand upon 
her arm, she passed out of the room 
and down the dreary stairway. 


‘6 OLLIE,” pleaded Dorothy 
the next evening, holding 
out beseeching hands, “now that I’ve 
told you all about it, and acknowl- 
edged what a little fool I am, won't 
you forgive me and be friends?” 

Mollie looked at her with specula- 
tive eyes. 

“T wonder if you’d have sense 
enough not to do a thing like that 
again?” she questioned, as if of her- 
self. 

The other girl flushed all over her 
tear-stained face. ; 

“Oh, truly! I’ve learned my les- 
son,” she protested, “and besides”— 
the blush deepened—‘I’m not going 
to be a newspaper woman any more. 
| am going to be married—very 
The last words came in a 
shy little whisper. : 

Mollie’s hard young face softened. 

“Oh,” she said. The silence which 
followed seemed in some subtle way 
to effect a vital change in the rela- 
tionship of the two girls. When 
Mollie spoke again, it was with a 
different tone in her voice. 

“T ain’t one to bear ill will,” she 
conceded generously, “an’ that piece 
you put in the paper to-night did 
straighten it all out, so far’s we’re 
concerned. But”—a note of warning 
in behalf of all those who might 
suffer as she had suffered, crept into 
her voice—‘“T do hope you’ve found 
out that we’re human bein’s down 
here, same as you are, with the same 
sort of feelin’s an’ proper pride.” 
She paused a moment, then added 
with friendly heartiness: “I hope 
you'll be real happy. He is a right 
nice-lookin’ man.” 


” 
soon, 
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BY DUFFIELD OSBORNE 


VEN from an American stand- 

point, Bud Landon’s career 
could not have been called monoton- 
ous. It had begun, ordinarily 
enough, in a small Connecticut vil- 
lage. In his twenty-third year, it 
had shifted to a Nevada mining camp 
and had involved more or less ex- 
citement. Then he had drifted over 
into California and_ struck oil; 
struck it big; so big that, at the age 
of thirty-eight, Bud had, like most 
big strikers, emigrated to New York. 
He had settled definitely in Wall 
Street and become J. Henry Landon, 
financial operator on a large scale 
—mostly in oil fields, but quite ready 
to go into anything that promised 
well. 

Somehow, despite the “J. Henry” 
on the door, through which you en- 
tered his princely suite of offices, the 
“Bud” of the Nevada mining camp 
had stuck. At his clubs, which were 
several and just short of the best, 
even the pages so referred to him 
in inter-page converse. That is fair- 
ly diagnostic. 

As for his views of things in gen- 
eral, these had changed considerably 
since Connecticut days. Then they 
had been the conservative ones of 
the New England farmer class. Lat- 
er, the West had got into his blood. 
He had become progressive, not to 
say sectional. The effete East and 
Wall Street, its most virulent repre- 
sentative, were the curses of our na- 
tional life. Finally, as the wheel 


turned again, and he had himself be- 
come part of what he condemned, 
the condemnation was modified in 
the light of fuller experience and 
broader knowledge. 
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By the time when, upon a certain 
day, at the age of forty-eight, he sat 
down on the Central Park bench, he 
had come to know that men were 
pretty much the same everywhere 
and in most walks of life. They 
were selfish and more or less ruth- 
less—multi-millionaire and working 
man—when it came to advancing 
their interests; yet, on the other 
hand, most of them had fine instincts, 
which they often lived up to, and 
many had, even, a sense of justice 
which was really effective. As to 
choice between classes, it struck him 
that, if there was any, it was in 
favor of the better educated and 
more refined. Their selfishness was 
apt to be, at least, less brutal in its 
manifestations. All in all, more 
people were generous than just. So 
much for Bud when he sat down,on 
the Central Park bench. 

Business had been almost non- 
existent since the war had broken 
out in Europe. For some time be- 
fore that, folks with money had been 
distinctly conservative, in view of 
certain uncertainties. Now it looked 
as if the old-fashioned stocking were 
going to take the place of the bank 
in sober earnest. Every one in the 
financial district had cut his force 
and was marking time. 

In the matter of his money-bought 
conveniences and pleasures, Landon 
was too substantia.‘y fixed to be af- 
fected, but in the matter of his activi- 
ties, now become necessities, he felt 
the pinch of inaction. For that rea- 
son, as well as because he was a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, he was prominent 
on one of the relief committees, or- 
ganized to help sufferers in the cata- 
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clysmic crash that had overwhelmed 
civilization, and it was from an after- 
noon meeting of this committee, on 
Fifty-ninth Street, that he had 
walked across the Park toward his 
home, on East Sixty-eighth. The 
hour was about half-past five, and 
Indian summer was in the air. 
Therefore, he had sat down on the 
bench. 

Become rather a_ self-centered 
man, as those who have accomplished 
much from little are apt to be, and, 
now, especially absorbed in his own 
thoughts, Landon had not noticed, 
when he sat down, that anyone else 
was on the bench. Later he became 
conscious that a young woman oc- 
cupied the other end, and, later still, 
he came to observe her more closely. 

She was certainly nice looking. 
Landon, a confirmed bachelor, did 
not bother his head much about wom- 
en, but he knew attractive ones when 
he saw them. This girl had a deli- 
cate face, with small, fine features. 
Her clothes were not expensive, but 
they showed taste. She seemed of 
medium height and build, neither 
dark nor light, and perhaps twenty- 
one or two years old. Probably none 
of these things would have been 
noted, much less have attracted him, 
but for the utterly disconsolate 
droop of both face and figure. 

She was looking out over the lawn 
before them, when he first glanced at 
her, and, yet, he knew she did not see 
it. There is an expression in the 
eyes that tells that. Then he saw 
that she was very pale and that her 
fae had a drawn look. Pretty! 
even so. She’d be stunning if she 
were happy, he thought. Despite 
himself, his look kept going back to 
her; surreptitiously, be it said, that 
she might not be embarrassed by his 
notice. He was a modest chap with 
women, was Landon, and, when she 
Started to get up, he flushed for fear 
he might be, in some way, respons- 


ible. Suddenly his mind was swept 
into quite a different channel. 

She had risen slowly and as if 
with an effort, and taken a few steps, 
when she swayed slightly, staggered 
back, and dropped down on the bench 
again. 

Landon was always a man of ac- 
tion. He was on his feet in an in- 
stant. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 
“Excuse my speaking, but you seem 
ill. What’s your name and where do 
you live? I'll get a taxi for you.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“I’m not ill,” she said. “I just 
felt a little faint. I—I’ll be all 
right in a minute.” 

“What’s the good of talking that 
way? I’ve been watching you for 
ten minutes.” He stopped short, 
flushing painfully, at the possible 
implication. Then he went on: “I 
don’t want to be meddlesome, but 
I’ve seen some life and I’ve seen 
men when they were starving. They 
looked as you do. Now tell me 
what’s wrong?” 

The girl’s eyes had been fixed on 
him as he spoke. There was a West- 
ern straightforwardness about the 
man that reassured her. 

“T suppose they did look like me,” 
she said. “I haven’t had anything 
to eat since yesterday noon.” 

“The devil you haven’t!” he ex- 
ploded. “I beg your pardon. Well, 
we'll attend to that.” 

At that moment luck brought an 
empty taxi their way. Landon sig- 
naled it, helped the girl in, despite 
a faint protest, and sprang in him- 
self with an order to make a cer- 
tain restaurant south of the park 
—the nearest good one. 

On the way, they said little. She 
had started something about his be- 
ing very good, but he shut her off, 
almost brusquely. Their destination 
was soon reached, and he took her 
in to the table nearest the door. He 
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had feared, all along, that she might 
faint. Now he felt safer and or- 
dered a light consommé. 

“Drink it slowly,” he said, when 
it arrived. “Then we'll see.” 

It went quite satisfactorily, and, 
reassured, he ordered a steak and 
potatoes. That should solve the im- 
mediate problem. 

He found it very agreeable to sit 
there, nibbling a bit, for form’s sake, 
and watching the color come into 
her cheeks, the light into her eyes. 
She wore no wedding ring and she 
surely was pretty. Also, she had re- 
straint. Hungry as she was, no one 
not already informed could have 
suspected it from the way she ate. 
The thought came to him that ro- 
mance and adventure were not en- 
tirely lacking in the centers of civ- 
ilization to-day. His present ex- 
perience was adventure all right—in 
its way. As for romance—it was 
funny, the curious ideas that were 
racing through his head. 

Here was he, a_ middle-aged 
bachelor, with more money than he 
knew what to do with, saving from 
starvation a well-bred and remark- 
ably good-looking young woman 
right here in New York. The 
bachelor business hadn’t much in it, 
after all, and certainly, spinsterhood 
hadn’t done much for her. Wouldn’t 
they both be something of fools if 
things did not take the obvious 
story-book course with them? He 
brought himself back to earth, with 
a sharp turn. 

His companion seemed well into 
the comfort zone, and it was time to 
talk. He had hesitated about any 
kind of wine. Neither did sweets or 
cheese fit the case. Now, coffee and 
a cordial struck him as about right, 
and he ordered them. Then he said: 


“Would you mind telling me how 
you got into such a mess as this? 
People aren’t supposed to starve 
You're 


nowadays, in New York. 





something of an anachronism, yoy 
know.” 

“People don’t always do as they’re 
expected to,” she said, smiling faint- 
ly. “The very poor seldom starve, 
but, when folks who’ve always been 
independent have hard luck, why 
they don’t want to ask help and 
they keep on hoping. Anything may 
happen that way. I’m a refugee, 
you know.” 

“A what?” said Landon. 

“A refugee. Don’t imagine that 
all the refugees of this war are Bel- 
gians or Galicians or East Prussians 
or Poles. There are plenty of 
American refugees, right here in this 
city, but we’re not besieging the re- 
lief-committees. We've lost our 
positions and it looks as if it would 
be pretty hard to get others for a 
good while. If we've got resources 
or people to fall back on, all right: 
if not—well, I’m very glad I met 
you, sir. I was a stenographer, with 
Lynde & Farman. When the Stock 
Exchange closed, they cut down. 
Now I’m Miss Agnes Crane, re- 
fugee.”’ 

She laughed faintly, and he bowed. 
“My name is Landon,” he said. 

He was thinking of his committee 
meeting that afternoon. Somehow, 
the idea of American refugees had 
not occurred to them. 

“T don’t suppose you’re the Lan- 
don?” she said, with a quick glance. 
“No, of course not. That would be 
too funny.” 

“Why funny?” 
“Perhaps I am.” 

“No, you’re not. You're too 
practical. The Landon is a big man, 
who is prominent in big international 
movements. You just do things 
right here.” 

“Can't they both go together?” 

“Oh! I suppose they can; but 
they generally don’t.” 

Somehow this crushing estimate of 
the Landon did not please him. He 


asked Landon. 
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found himself fired with an ambition 
to disprove her generalization before 
he disclosed his identity. Therefore 
he turned to the immediate problem. 

“Well, you won't starve now, for 
afew hours. Where do you live?” 

“T’ve got a room in West Twenty- 
first Street.” 

“That’s good. The thing is, to get 
you a position.” 

Thinking hard, as they talked, he 
realized he could not very well give 
her money. Even a proposed loan 
from a stranger might be awkward 
to negotiate. To offer her a position 
in his office would mean to introduce 
acurious non-business element there ; 
especially should further romance 
develop from this highly romantic 
beginning of their acquaintance. 
Still, something must be done at 
once, and it looked as if that were 
the only effective thing. To try to 
place her elsewhere, at his expense, 
would look queer, and, despite the 
romantic inspiration, he could hardly 
see himself proposing right off the 
bat, as it were. That would involve 
more than mining camp crudity. 

“I assume you have no friends 
here, that you’d care to go to,” he 
said, tentatively. 

She shook her head. “I haven't 
a real friend in the city, except 
Billy—Mr. Sands, I mean; and he’s 
a refugee, too.” 

“Sands”; “Billy’—that was Will- 
iam. Somehow, the name sounded 
familiar to Landon. He looked at 
her, searching his brain, and his 
expression showed the process. She 
laughed rather bitterly. 

“I don’t see why I shouldn’t be 
perfectly frank with you. Conven- 
tional reticence is absurd, under the 
circumstances. This happens to be 
my wedding week.” 

Landon’s romance collapsed, but 
he had not got far enough in it to be 
badly hurt. He smiled, looking even 
more puzzled, and she went on: 


“You see, Mr. Sands had a very 
nice position in your namesake’s of- 
fice: the Mr. Landon’s; and they cut 
down, as all the rest of Wall Street 
has, so he lost his place just two 
weeks ago; a week after I lost mine. 
He’d only had it three months, and 
had not had a chance to save up; but 
it looked permanent, so we were 
going to risk it. I’d spent all my 
savings—for a very modest little 
trousseau, which, by the by, has 
brought me just nine dollars and 
forty cents from the old clothes 
people. After Mr. Sands lost his 
position, you see I didn’t want to tell 
him how I stood.” 

“But how could he help knowing ?” 
asked Landon, a shade of indignation 
rising in him. 

“He didn’t know, because I ran 
away, or, if he did know, he couldn't 
do anything,” and, then, with a 
rather twisted smile at Landon’s 
dazed look: “Perhaps you don't 
know what awful fools girls are. 
Somehow, the one thing I couldn't 
seem to bear was placing him so that 
he’d absolutely have to marry me 
when I knew he couldn’t sensibly.” 

“What did you do?” 

“IT just left my boarding-house, 
without leaving any address, and 
took the Twenty-first Street room. 
Oh! it’s easy to be lost in New 
York.” 

“Where does Sands live?” 

She hesitated. Then his dominant 
manner prevailed and she gave the 
address. 

“T'll be very 
Landon. “Is 
there ?” 

She nodded, a doubtful look on her 
face. 

“You come right into the booth 
with me,” he went on. “You shall 
hear every word I say.” 

She followed him to fhe restaurant 
telephone, still doubtful and hesitat- 
ing, but with a growing confidence 


discreet,” smiled 
there a_ telephone 
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in this masterful personality, and, 
after the customary “busys,” and 
waiting, she listened to his end of the 
conversation. 

“This Mr. Sands? . . . No. 
This is not headquarters. This is 
Mr. Landon. What do you want 
headquarters for? That’s 
all right. Don’t apologize. I 
wanted to say that I’ve just found 
out my manager had dropped you. 
It was a misunderstanding, I didn’t 
want to have you go.” 

There was an exclamation at his 
elbow, but he went on: 

“Can you report to-morrow morn- 


ing? .. . Why _ not? 
oe ee: 6 ok‘ oe ER ale 8 
Yes . . . Well, you needn't 


worry about that any more. Your 
friend’s been found— .. . 
Shut up! I can’t answer fifteen 
questions at once. Had you hap- 
pened to get the license? , 
Good! Come to think of it, you 
needn’t report to-morrow. You'll 
need a couple of weeks’ vacation for 
your trip. I think I'll see you two 
idiots safely married to-night—” 

The girl at his elbow gasped, but 
she seemed helpless in the hands of 
this Western potentate, with his 
mining camp methods and directness. 
He was still talking. 

“Meet me at the Rev. Dr. Har- 
per’s. You know where it is? My 
parson. I’ll see you through. Can 
you be there in half an hour? 

All right,” and he hung up the re- 
ceiver. 

“There! that’s fixed,” he said 
turning to the girl. To his abject 
embarrassment, she was crying. 

“Why—why, what’s the matter?” 
he asked. “ “It’s lots better to get 
married without a lot of fuss and 
feathers that break a woman all up. 
You want to marry him, don’t you?” 

“Oh! yes, ¥es—but not like this. 
You’ve actually commandeered him.” 
Landon grinned. 





“He didn’t need much command- 
eering. Wish you'd got his tone 
when I suggested it. The poor devil’s 
been hunting you for ten days, 
Even put some friend in the de- 
tective bureau on it—not publicly, 
you understand. After all your 
nonsense and what you’ve put him 
through, I think you owe him some- 
thing.” 

She was very meek when he 
bundled her into the taxi. 

The rest of the evening seemed 
like an Arabian Night to all of the 
participants. Sands, a_ clean-cut, 
well-built fellow, was pacing the 
sidewalk before the Rev. Harper's 
when the taxi drew up, and the girl 
got right out into his arms. Landon 
and the chauffeur might just as well 
have been in Kamschatka. 

After a while he got them into the 
house and introduced them and ex- 
plained a little bit of the case—not 
much—to the reverend gentleman. 
It was Landon, though, who was 
witness and best man and who gave 
the bride away; so it was all right. 

Then, while they were getting their 
breath, he sat down at the reverend 
gentleman’s desk and wrote. 

“Mrs. Sands,” he said, “I can't 
very well get a wedding present to- 
night and I don’t want a valued em- 
ployee of mine to marry without one. 
Will you pardon a check?” 

He handed it to her and, at the 
sight of its $500, she nearly collapsed 
again. Then to Sands: 

“Here’s a line to the factotum of 
my Huntington place. Rout him 
out, if he’s gone to bed, and the 
housekeeper, too. It explains that 
you and Mrs. Sands are to have the 
place for two weeks. You'll find it 
all stocked and equipped, and your 
wife can take one of the cars in the 
morning and get what she wants in 
the town. Here’s a couple of weeks’ 
salary ahead. You may need it.” 
He crammed a roll of bills into the 
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groom’s hand. “And, now, we'll 
take the taxi to Twenty-first Street 
and then to your house for your 
bags. After that we'll have the wed- 
ding supper and then the Pennsyl- 
vania Station. Come to think of it, 
I'll telephone my Huntington man to 
meet you there with a car.” 
Neither Sands nor his wife ever 
quite knew how that evening whirled 
its headlong course. She had been 
almost hysterical ; he, snatched from 
his dinner to get married; but it 
seemed all so unreal that they half 
took it as a glorious dream, and end- 
ed by throwing themselves joyously 
into its current. The God-from-the- 


Machine would have it so, and there 
was no resisting him. 

He got them, at last, safely into 
their parlor car seats. Sands 
grasped his hand hard. He could 
not trust himself to speak. The 
bride was again crying, but rather 
pleasantly now. Landon hurried out 
of the car onto the platform, and the 
train pulled out. 

“Not a bad night’s work for a 
member of the War-relief Commit- 
tee,” he mused. “Nearly twelve 
o'clock: God bless me!” 

There were two, who, had they 
heard his ejaculation, would have 
said, “Amen!” 


IN OLD NEW YORK 


BY EMILY 


A SWEDISS naturalist and pro- 
fessor who traveled in America 
about a century and a half ago, re- 
corded in his memoirs his impres- 
sions of New York as it was in those 
days prior to the Revolution. In 
the light of the remarkable develop- 
ment of the city of altitudinous sky- 
line since those days, the Scandi- 
navian tourist’s description is inter- 
esting. 

It was “in a wretched, half-rotten 
ferry,” that the professor crossed 
from New Jersey to Staten Island, 
where, he tells us, “the prospect of 
the country was extremely pleasing. 
as it was not so much interrupted 
by woods, but offered more culti- 
vated fields to view.” 

From there he proceeded in a 
yacht to New York, on the way see- 
ing an immense number of wild 
ducks; also many fishermen who 
were engaged in catching oysters 
with “a kind of rake with long teeth 
bent inwards.” “Few places,” he ob- 
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serves, “have oysters of such an ex- 
cellent taste and of so great a size; 
they are pickled and sent to the West 
Indies and other places.” This must 
have been an exceedingly profitable 
trade, for the merchants commonly 
sold these oysters for about six times 
as much as they paid for them. “It 
is a common rule here,” the Swedish 
professor remarks, “that oysters are 
best in those months which have an 
R in their name, such as September, 
October, etc., but that they are not 
so good in other months; however, 
there are poor people who all the 
year long live on nothing but oysters 
with bread.” Oyster shells were 
sometimes burned for lime, but it 
was not “reckoned so good as that 
made of limestone.” 

And now the Swedish critic turns 
his attention to New York. “In 
size,” he says, “it comes nearest to 
3oston and Philadelphia, but with 
regard to its fine buildings, its opu- 
lence, and its extensive commerce, it 
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disputes the preference with them 

There are two printers in 
the town, and every week some Eng- 
lish gazettes are published, which 
contain news from all parts of the 
world.” 

“The trade of New York extends 
to many places,” says the professor, 
“but the goods with which the prov- 
ince trades are not very numerous.” 
In his list the skins of animals 
bought from the Indians, and West 
India goods, such as sugar, rum, and 
“dyeing woods,” occupy a prominent 
place. A few ships were also built 
and sent to England to be sold. “No 
manufacturers of note have as yet 
been established here ; at present they 
get all manufactured goods, such as 
linen and woolen goods, from Eng- 
land, and especially from London.” 
The American towns imported so 
many articles from England that “all 
their specie, together with the goods 
they get in other countries, must al- 
together go to Old England, in order 
to pay the amount, to which they are, 
however, insufficient. From hence it 
appears how much a well-regulated 
colony contributes to the increase 
and welfare of its mother-country.” 

In the opinion of our traveler, the 
port of New York was an excellent 
one. “Ships of the greatest burthen 
can lie in it quite close up to the 
bridge. The entrance, how- 
ever, has its faults: one of them is 
that no man-of-war can pass through 
it, for though the water is pretty 
deep, yet it is not sufficiently so for 
great ships. Sometimes even mer- 
chant ships of a large size have, by 
the rolling of the waves and by sink- 
ing down between them, slightly 
touched the bottom, though without 
any bad consequences. Besides this, 
the canal is narrow; and for this rea- 
son many ships have been lost here, 
because they may be cast unon the 
sand if the ship is not well piloted.” 

The professor says that New York 


“is generally reckoned wholesome,” 
but adds; “there is no good water 
to be met with in the town itself.” 
At a little distance there was, how- 
ever, “a large spring of good water, 
which the inhabitants take for their 
tea, and for the uses of the kitchen. 
Those, however, who are less deli- 
cate in this point, make use of the 
water from the wells in town, though 
it be very bad. This want of good 
water lies heavy upon the horses of 
the strangers that come to this place; 
for they do not like to drink the 
water from the wells in the town. 

“The streets do not run so straight 
as those of Philadelphia, and have 
sometimes considerable _bendings; 
however, they are very spacious and 
well-built, and most of them are 
paved, except in high places, where 
it has been found useless.” (One 
wonders why.) Water-beeches, lo- 
custs, and other trees, affording “a 
cooling shade,” were planted in the 
streets, and it was extremely pleasant 
to walk in the town, for it seemed 
quite like a garden. “Besides num- 
bers of birds of all kinds, which make 
these trees their abode, there are 
likewise a kind of frogs which fre- 
quent them in great numbers in sum- 
mer. . . . They are very clam- 
orous in the evening and in the 
nights (especially when the days had 
been hot and rain was expected), 
and in a manner drown the singing 
of the birds. They frequently make 
such a noise that it is difficult for a 
person to make himself heard.” 
Truly the times have changed since 
then! 

“Most of the houses are built of 
bricks,” says our traveler, “and are 
generally strong and neat, and sev- 
eral stories high. Some, according 
to old architecture, turned the gable 
end to the streets, but the new houses 
were altered in this respect. Many 
of the houses had a balcony on the 
roof, on which the people used to sit 
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in the evenings in the summer sea- 
son; and from thence they had a 
pleasant view of a great part of the 
town, and likewise of part of the ad- 
jacent water and of the opposite 
shore. The roofs are commonly 
covered with tiles or shingles. 

The walls were whitewashed within, 
and I did not anywhere see hang- 
ings, with which the people in this 
country seem in general to be but 
little acquainted.” The old New 
Yorkers must, nevertheless, have 
had a leaning towards art. “The 
walls were quite covered with all 
sorts of drawings and pictures in 
small frames. On each side of the 
chimnies they had usually a sort of 
alcove; and the wall under the win- 
dows was wainscotted and had 
benches placed near it. The alcoves 
and all the woodwork were painted 
with a bluish grey colour.” 

At the time of the Swede’s visit 
there were only nine places of wor- 
ship in New York. He mentions 
four of them as being built of stone, 
and two as having bells, while the 
“New Dutch Church,” which had so 
many trees round it that it looked 
“as if it was built in a wood,” re- 
joiced in the distinction of possess- 
ing a clock—“the only one in the 
town.” He seems struck with the 
fact that “no particular point of the 
compass has here been in general 
attended to in erecting sacred build- 
ings. Some churches stand as is 
usual from east to west, others from 
north to south, and others in differ- 
ent positions.” 

The professor visited the Jewish 
synagogue, and seems to have been 
particularly interested in what he 
saw there. Perhaps, as the translator 
rather scornfully remarks, this was 
because “there were no Jews in Swe- 
den, and the professor was an utter 
stranger to their manners and re- 
ligious customs, and therefore re- 
lated them as a kind of novelty.” 


The men, he says, “had all of them 
their hats on, and did not once take 
them off during service.” During 
prayers they “spread a white cloth 
over their heads, which perhaps is to 
represent sackcloth. But I observed 
that the wealthier sort of people had 
a much richer cloth than the poorer 
ones.” 

From his account of the churches, 
he makes rather a sudden transition 
to the defenses of the town. ‘“To- 
wards the sea, on the extremity of 
the promontory, is a pretty good 
fortress, called Fort George, which 
entirely commands the port, and can 
defend the town, at least from a sud- 
den attack on the seaside. Besides 
that, it is likewise secured on the 
north, or towards the shore, by a pal- 
lisade, which, however (as for a 
considerable time the people have 
had nothing to fear from an enemy ) 
is in many places in a very bad state 
of defence.” 

The governor of New York had 
“a palace in the fort.” “Amongst 
those who have been intrusted with 
this post,” the professor continues, 
“William Burnet deserves to be had 
in perpetual rememberance. He was 
one of the sons of Dr. Thomas Bur- 
net (so celebrated on account of his 
learning), and seemed to have in- 
herited the knowledge of his father.” 
It was not this strange inheritance, 
however, that made “the principal 
merit of his character,” but his 
“great assiduity in promoting the 
welfare of the province.” The 
people of New York could not 
“praise his services too much,” and 
he died, we are informed, “univers- 
ally lamented.” 

Not all the governors were equal- 
ly popular. Often the “assembly 
of deputies from all the particular 
districts of the province of New 
York,” which is described as “a dyet 
in miniature,” quarreled so griev- 
ously with the governodr that it was 
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led through “a spirit of revenge to 
oppose indifferently everything he 
proposed, whether it was beneficial 
to the country or not.” On the other 
hand, governors had been known to 
dissolve the assembly “merely be- 
cause the representatives did not act 
according to their whims, or would 
not give their assent to proposals 
which were perhaps dangerous or 
hurtful to the common welfare.” 
“The king appoints the governor 
according to his royal pleasure,” ex- 
plains the historian, “but the inhabi- 
tants of the province make up his ex- 
cellency’s salary.” Some governors 
“by their dissensions with the inhabi- 
tants of their respective governments 
have lost their whole salary. . . . If 
a governor had no other resource in 
these circumstances, he would be ob- 
liged either to resign his office, or 
be content with an income too small 
for his dignity; or else to conform 
himself in everything to the will of 
the inhabitants; but there are sev- 
eral stated profits that make up for 
this.” These “stated profits” throw 
a curious light on the manners of 
the time. The first were the sums 
paid for the governor’s leave to keep 
public-houses. “Some _ governors, 
therefore, when the inhabitants re- 
fused to pay them a salary, have hit 
upon the expedient of doubling the 
number of inns in their province.” 
Another source of profit was the 
signing of passports, “especially of 
such as go to sea.” And a third was 
the fees for marriage licenses, for 
“few people who intend to be mar- 
ried, unless they be very poor, will 
have their banns published from the 
pulpit, but instead of this they get 
licenses from the governor, which 
empower any minister to marry 
them. Now for such a license the 
governor receives about half a 
guinea, and this collected through- 
out the whole province amounts to 
a considerable sum.” 


The professor descends somewhat 
suddenly from these high considera- 
tions of state, and, after a short ac- 
count of the climate, he becomes 
eloquent on the subject of “mus- 
quitoes.” “I have myself expe- 
rienced, and- have observed it 
others,” he says, “how much these 
little animalcules can disfigure a 
person’s face during a single night; 
for the skin is sometimes so covered 
over with little blisters from their 
stings that people are ashamed to 
appear in public.” 

The size of the watermelons 
“grown in the open fields” also 
caused our naturalist much aston- 
ishment. “I saw a watermelon,” he 
says, “at Governor Clinton’s, in 
September, 1750, which weighed 
forty-seven English pounds, and at 
a merchant’s in town another of 
forty-two pounds weight; however, 
they were reckoned the biggest ever 
seen in this country.” 

Aimost immediately after his dis- 
sertation on melons and mosquitoes, 
he gives a brief account of the way 
in which New York became an Eng- 
lish possession. When the town was 
taken by the English, most of the 
old inhabitants chose to remain at 
New York; “therefore the inhabi- 
tants both of the town and of the 
province belonging to it, are yet for 
the greatest part Dutchmen, who 
still, especially the old people, speak 
their mother tongue. They begin, 
however, by degrees to change their 
manners and opinions, chiefly indeed 
in the town and its neighbourhood; 
for most of the young people now 
speak principally English, and go 
only to the English church; and 
would even take it amiss if they were 
called Dutchmen and not English- 
men.” 

With this slightly contradictory 
paragraph, the professor concludes 
his account of New York as he saW 
it. 














THE LOVE OF WOMEN 


BY E. AYRTON ZANGWILL 


T seemed like old times to go into 

the little bakery and see Mrs. 
3rown’s comfortable figure behind 
the counter, for during her illness I 
had grown accustomed to being 
served by Lily White, the pretty, slim 
young assistant, while Mr. Brown, 
hitherto obvious only in church, 
would hover superfluously. But, on 
drawing near, I saw that Mrs. 
3rown’s usual cheeriness of expres- 
sion was replaced by a look of blank 
bewilderment, and my innocent hope 
that Mr. Brown was well suddenly 
loosed upon me a torrent of words 
that brought me almost to the same 
dazed condition. 

“What, Miss, you -don’t know, 
then? Well, I might have guessed 
it, for Saturday is always your day 
for the dough-cake. But them 
others, they’ve just been trying to 
ferret it out, so the shop bell’s gone 
continuous, and the run on _ half- 
penny buns has been something tre- 
menjous. Each one’s come in, say- 
ing, pleased like, ‘And this is sad 
news I hear, Mrs. Brown,’ but I’ve 
just put them off with a ‘Yes, there 
is a rise in flour,’ so they’ve gone 
away no wiser than they come. For 
I can’t see that it’s any one’s business 
but mine—mine and his—and hers. 
Perhaps I didn’t ought to speak of 
it to you, but you’ve always been 
pleasant, and it do seem so strange, 
my ’usband such a family man, and 
steady weren’t the word for it; why, 
he was a teetotaler from the cradle, 
as one might say. When I got his 
letter I thought he must be joking. 

“Dear Mother,’ he begun. He’s 
always called me ‘Mother’ since our 
eldest boy were born, five-and-twen- 
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ty years come March the twelfth, 
and now I’d hardly know myself by 
any other name. ‘Dear Mother, | 
find I can’t live without Lily White. 
I am taking her away, so shall never 
see you more. Ever your affection- 
ate husband and well-wisher, James 
Brown. P. S.—Everything is ar- 
ranged satisfactory, and you and 
Jimmy won’t want.’ 

“Even then I didn’t take it in, 
Miss. I thought that he must be 
wishful to adopt Lily, to which I’m 
sure I’d have been agreeable, for - 
I’ve always had a weakness for gells, 
and my three has all been boys, as is 
mostly the way. Besides, I took a 
fancy to Lily and her pretty ways 
from the first minute I ever set eyes 
upon her. I remember I weren't 
sure if James mightn’t think her a 
bit too flighty for his taste, for he 
never could bear them fast sort, not 
even when he was young. He said 
what first made him take notice of 
me was my being out of the way 
sensible, though perhaps it isn’t for 
me to repeat it. 

“However, it seems I was mistook. 
I could see, of course, that he took to 
Lily, but as for lovering and such 
like, the thought never entered my 
head, any more than him going back 
to tops and me to dolls. Why, I 
thought that half of his liking for 
Lily was a make-believe to let me 
leave him easy-minded, for after my 
illness I had to go away, you recol- 
lect, Miss; yes, and I took Jimmy 
with me. 

“That’s another thing I can’t un- 
derstand. He was always so fond 
of Jimmy, he being the baby like, 
for the other two were big boys at 
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school before he come. And he were 
never over-strong, either, and that 
made us spoil him the more. I can’t 
believe that James could bring him- 
self to leave him. Why, every eve- 
ning he'd set the boy on his knee and 
read him things out of books—poetry 
and play-pieces. I don’t make much 
account of books myself, for it seems 
a sad waste of time to sit idling after 
that fashion. But at nights, of 
course, a person isn't fit for much 
better, only, I’m inclined to be a bit 
‘eavy after supper, and the sound of 
reading always sends me off. ‘A 
deaf man could hear mother taking 
forty winks,’ was always James’s 
joke. 

“These last few evenings, I must 
say, I noticed that James were out 
of sorts, so I made him take a black 
powder, his digestion never being 
over-strong. No, we neither of us 
has any faith in these new-fangled 
drugs with no body nor yet taste, 
let alone smell. Give me castor oil, 
that don’t slip down so easy as it 
can’t have time to do good on the 
way. 

“That’s another thing that worrits 
me, he’s never took his drops with 
him, but his bed socks he has got, 
I’m thankful to say, for I looked par- 
ticular, he being a martyr to chil- 
blains. He must have packed them 
on the quiet in the new portmanteau, 
and the trouble he'll have had over 
it, for it’s always been me that’s done 
the packing, having a gift that way, 
though I didn’t ought to mention it. 

“Curiously enough, just yesterday 
I was looking for his Sunday shirt- 
links to give them a rub up, it being 
my day for cleaning the silver éper- 
gny in the parlor. You must have 
noticed it, miss. It was a wedding 
present from my aunt, who kept a 
dressmaking establishment in Bond 
Street. Oh, she was quite the lady, 
and wore stays made of satin, which 
always seems to me a sinful waste, 


particular as she was single, so it 
couldn’t have been nothing but in- 
ward pride. 

“Well, as I was saying, when I 
come to look for the links they was 
gone from the box, which has al- 
ways stood in the right hand back 
corner of our wash-stand drawer. 
So I went down to James, and he 
seemed a bit confused and said they 
must be stolen. I was in a terrible 
taking, and was for getting a de- 
tective immediate, but James he said 
wait, and give the thief a chance of 
replacing them. Do you know, Miss, 
I’ve felt badly about it since ; I hard- 
ly even like to tell you, but I sus- 
picioned Lily. All through dinner I 
went on so about stealing and such 
like, talking at her, so to speak, that 
the poor girl ended by crying. 

“What's that you say, Miss? 
Don’t I feel as if she had stolen 
something from me? No, Miss, I 
don’t. It’s not my James she’s got, 
nor yet my place. How could she 
be to him what I have been? And 
that puts me in mind, she don’t know 
about his not eating cloves. The 
least mite in a tart turns on his stom- 
ach. Strange, isn’t it, how one per- 
son can enjoy a thing and to another 
it’s like poison? If only I knew 
what sort of a landlady James has 
got, I’d not be so worrit, for he’s 
such a one for his little comforts, 
and some of them are perfect ‘arpies. 
The food they gives you would 
sicken a dog, and as for the sheets, 
they’re that damp you might wring 
out bucketsful. And Lily’s such a 
child. That’s what makes me not 
able to take it in, nor yet believe it. 
For it’s such a long, long time since 
James and I were young like her, 
and walked out and that, and even 
then he couldn’t see no sense in 
grown-up people to be forever kiss- 
ing and hugging. Sometimes I used 
to wish he weren’t quite so sensible. 
Girls do care about that sort of thing, 
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though they may pretend they don’t. 
Sometimes I think they cares more 
than men, and it’s because it means 
more like to them that they ain’t so 
given to it. 

“What troubles me most is that I 
don’t feel I’ve done my duty by Lily. 
She’s so young, you see, Miss; not 
yet eighteen, and pretty as a picture. 
It was harder like for her than it 
ever was for an ’omely one like me. 
She had no mother neither, nor no- 
body to speak a friendly word to her, 
save me. I feel as if I’m to blame 
for her going wrong like this. And 
then if a baby comes, what will the 
poor girl do, being little better than 
one herself, and not a woman to help 
her? Oh, Miss, what am I saying? 
The fact is, I don’t seem to under- 
stand, I don’t take in even now that 
it's James—James, my ‘usband! I 
can’t believe it; I can’t, I can’t. 

“Oh, the money part of it, that’s 
all right; James has settled every- 
thing up to a halfpenny, and sold the 
business, it appears, for the gentle- 
man’s been here about it this morn- 
ing. I’m to have two-thirds, which 
seems very handsome, and the rest is 
to be paid into his bank, for he ain’t 
left no address. He’s even taken two 
berths in the next boat for Canada, 
on approval, as it were, for me and 
Jimmy. It’s there that my second 
boy lives, the one that isn’t married. 
He’s always been wanting me to go 
and visit him, though he said he 
knew it were no manner of use, for 
| wouldn’t leave Father and the biz. 

Well, they’ve left me, it seems. 
It’s odd, Miss, to think I should be 
going away at my age. Nice berths 
they are, the gentleman says, and 
James has taken them in the middle 
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of the ship like, so that it should be a 
bit steadier. I expect he were think- 
ing of that trip we took to Margate, 
when the boys were little, which is 
all the voyages I’ve been. James he 
ate hearty all the way, down to cur- 
ried lobster, but I couldn’t so much 
as look at a winkle. I were in a sad 
way, and that’s a fact, until James 
he says at last, ‘Cheer up, Mother! 
It’s more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. He weren’t much given to 
joking, but when he did bring his 
mind to.it, he could say a real clever 
thing like that, and many’s the time 
we've laughed over it since. 

“Well, it do seem strange to think 
that that’s all done with now, all 
them little jokes and rubbing up the 
Sunday links and such like. Each 
thing ain’t much in itself, but taken 
all together for such a many years, 
they do seem to bind two people to- 
gether wonderful. Of course, I 
knew that some day the tie must be 
broke, but I always believed it would 
be for me to go first, not being over- 
strong of late, and so I prayed in my 
heart, but not on my lips, for that 
seemed selfish like. But now I won- 
der if he’d have felt it like a bless- 
ing, and that seems the hardest of 
it all. 

“Oh, there comes them parlors 
from over the way, and I'll be bound 
it’s a halfpenny bun they’re making 
for, the interfering old maids! Well, 
it was very good of you, Miss, to 
talk to me so long—you've quite 
comforted me. But I think men 
must be made different from us, 
and that’s all I seem to understand. 
You'll drop in again, won’t you, be- 
fore I sail? I told you I always 


liked gells.” 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


EGINNING with the next issue 

LIPPINCOTT’S will appear under 

a new name—McBRIDE’S MAGA- 
ZINE. It will be in effect a new publi- 
cation, yet it will retain all of the 
features that have made for success 
in the magazine under its first name. 
McBRIDE’S will have a wider scope, 
yet it will be marked by the same 
tone of gentility that made its prede- 
cessor a favorite with its readers. The 
novelette will be continued as a feature 
of every issue, and none but the best 
short stories obtainable will be pub- 
lished. Special articles by authorities 
will treat of the important issues of 
the moment, verse will be accorded 
the position of honor that it has al- 
ways held in the_magazine, and from 
time to time there will be an essay by 
a writer who deals with Life instead 
of theories. 


a 


When LIPPINCOTT’S was taken 
over from its former publishers last 
year by McBride, Nast & Company, it 
seemed expedient to retain its original 
name for the time being. The growth 
and development of the house of 
McBride, Nast & Company, however, 
together with the improvements ef- 
fected through a new and distinctive 
policy for the magazine, make the 
change to McBRIDE’S MAGAZINE an 


appropriate one. 
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McBRIDE'S is going to prove that 
ideals im magazine editing are not 
inimical to success. The slogan “Fit 
for the Library Table,” applicable to 
all the McBride publications, is con- 
tinually borne in mind by each mem- 
ber of the editorial staff. 


Nor is this to suggest that Mc- 
BRIDE'S will be a _ milk-and-water 
magazine. It will provide adventure 


stories of thrilling interest, humor in 


which the fun is of the chuckle-pro- 
ducing quality, and love stories in 
which sex is treated with delicacy. 
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The reading public, perhaps, does 
not realize how closely the publishers 
of a magazine study its tastes and pref- 
erences. No editor worthy of the 
name gathers material for his publi- 
cation to suit his own personal tastes. 
Ever with the policy of the magazine 
in mind—the policy being the publish- 
ers’ estimate of the public's intelli- 
gence and preferences—he selects the 
stories, articles and poems that his 
training and judgment tell him will 
appeal to the greatest number of the 
magazine's readers. 

Bear in mind, then, that the editor 
must know what the public wants to 


read. 
,7) 


Readers of McBRIDE’S MAGAZINE 
may consider that this question is 
appended to every item published in 
its pages— 

WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THIS? 


Here is an invitation for you to help 
edit the magazine. 

Among the features for the Septem- 
ber issue of McBRIDE’S will be the 
first of three articles on ‘‘Menaces to 
the Peace of the United States,’’ by 
Edward Lyell Fox, an important series 
showing how near this country has been 
to actual war several times during the 
past few years and how ill-prepared 
to meet it we have been, and are at this 
moment. The facts in the case are so 
sensational that every thinking Amer- 
ican who reads the articles will be a 
convert to the policy of preparedness. 

There will be stories by Georgia Wood 
Pangborn, James Branch Cabell, J. J. 
Bell, Achmed Abdullah, and others and 
an outdoor essay by Walter Prichard 
Eaton. 

Take our word for it, McBRIDE’S 
for September will be a hundred per 
cent good. 


‘ay Pho 












